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‘‘Tueg pleasure of your company is respect- 
fully solicited to attend a party given at the 
Bailey House, Wednesday evening, May 4th. 

Marrtua Bai.ey.” 

This invitation was written on paper, not only 
gilt-edged, but with a border at least two inches 
wide of gold and blue scrolls, covered with de- 
formed Cupids and one-sided altars, blazing 
torches and wreaths of roses, and inclosed in an 
envelop so extravagantly ornamented as scarcely 
to leave room for my name. 

_ This piece of civility was wholly unexpected, 
as I was a perfect stranger to the lady in ques- 
tion; but we were not ceremonious in Califor- 
nia, even in 52, and I knew her well by reputa- 
tion as the owner of a large ranche, some thirty 
miles from the city, and as having lost her has- 
band some six months before in a squatter “ diffi- 
culty.” The present affair was intended, report 
said, to celebrate the taking to herself a new 
lord and master, and was to be conducted in a 
style of unparalleled magnificence. 

I had seen many ranches during my ‘brief 
sojourn in the country, but none of which my 
impressions were at all favorable, notwithstand- 
ing the combined attractions of fresh butter, 
cream, and new laid eggs; these latter, when 
for sale in town, were always extensively adver- 
tised and placarded as ‘‘ ranche eggs,” causing 
a friend of mine to step into a little grocery one 
day, and, with the most whimsical expression, 
inquire of the puzzled proprietor, ‘‘ if they were 
found to be any improvement on hens’ eggs ?”’ 

But Bailey’s Ranche had no equal, it was a 
perfect Paradise; the trip to be an era in my 
life; so argued my brother Harry, deciding all 

things in the most lordly manner, as if he were 
my husband. 

**Of course you'll go, Belle, as I wish it so 
particularly; and you can ask May Douglass to 
go with us—you always want her.” 


This was said in the most indifferent way, as 
if it were a mere afterthought. 

‘‘T always want her, do I? then I will ask 
some one else this time, by way of change.” 

‘* Why, Belle!” 

And Harry turned toward me, looking so per- 
plexed and annoyed, that I could not repress a 
smile; muttering something about being ridicu- 
lous, he caught his hat and left the house, and 
I went soon after in search of Miss Douglass, 
who was my nearest neighbor, to consult her 
about sundry important matters relative to the 
proposed party ; before our arrangements were 
half completed, Harry came in—-to look for me 
he said—and of course felt impelled to offer his 
advice. 

‘¢ There will be room in the carriage for an- 
other, Belle, who will you ask ?” 

‘¢ Mrs. Harrison.” 

‘‘Oh, no, she'll talk us to death.” 

‘«Mrs. Ellis.” 

‘« She will go with Mr. Thornton in a buggy.” 

‘¢ Better take a basket with lunch,” was May’s 
inhospitable suggestion. 

‘¢ Say liquers and ice, and I'll second the mo- 
tion,” exclaimed Harry; ‘‘ and I had better en- 
gage the ice now,” he added, leaving the room, 
but returning a moment after to give us his 
parting charge. , 

‘‘ Don’t take any trunk, girls; just keep o 
the dress you ride out in.” 

So preposterous a suggestion of course de- 
served no reply, and Harry retired rather crest- 
fallen. 

I must confess to some curivsity respecting 
this wedding, which was evidently intended as 
the bride’s introduction into society. We were 
to start early in the morning, to avoid the heat, 
therefore the carriage was at the door about 
seven o’clock, but there being two ladi.s in the 





party, it was obliged to wait nearly an hour; 
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Harry bore ij with exemplary patience for nearly 
ten minutes, when, finding the trial too much 
for him, he spent the remainder of the time in 
driving round the square at full speed, drawing 
up at the door with great cracking of whip and 
many exclamations, all of which were audible 
through the thin partitions. 

We were ready at last, and started in high 
good humor, ‘‘all agog to dash through thick 
and thin.” For some distance our road lay 
along the bank of the American river, then a 
clear, beautiful stream, shaded by fine old trees ; 
but when we struck across the open prairie we 
found our drive less pleasant. 

There were no trees, and though the ground 
was covered with a carpet of beautiful flowers, 
of every shade of yellow and orange, making 
the whole appear, when moved by the wind, like 
waving folds of cloth of gold; the eye soon wea- 
ried. At least a dozen roads crossed and re- 
crossed each other, all leading apparently in the 
same direction, but coming out, as some of the 
party learned by sad experience, at points 
widely separated; far in advance we could see 
clouds of dust, on every road were men on 
horseback, and carriages, wagons, buggies, and 
even carts, all filled with wedding guests. 

For a while we were all in excellent spirits, 
but there is an unfortunate natural perversity 
in my disposition, which always leads me to 
either get sick or yield to an attack of the blues, 
just at the moment when such visitants are least 
desired—the present case proved no exception 
tothe general rule; first, my head began to 
ache, then the heat, the dust, the motion, each 
and all, formed separate grounds for complaint, 
and I finally became what Harry termed ‘‘per- 
fectly unendurable.”’ 

Great difference of opinion existed in regard 
to roads, no two persons agreeing as to which 
was the shortest, though all admitted that there 
could not be more than a mile in favor of either; 
at least every twenty minutes there was a gene- 
ral consultation, often ending in every one’s 
taking a different route ; some to return into the 
old way, as the paths seemed to diverge more 
and more, others complacently congratulating 
themselves upon their superior discernment, and 
discovering only too late that they had gone 
miles out of their proper course. 

My mood settled into despair. I madeup my 
mind that the road was that celebrated long lane 
which has no turning, that Bailey’s Ranche was 
a@ myth, that Harry was the most heartless bro- 
ther in the world, and May—no, fortunately be- 
fore May’s turn came, we reached a slight emi- 
nence, from the summit of which the view was 
so beautiful that I nearly lost my sense of fatigue 
in admiration. 

Beneath us lay a small valley, carpeted with 





short, thick grass, whose vivid green seemed all 
the more refreshing after the wearying alterna- 
tion of blue, crimson, and gold, through which 
we had passed; the ground sloped gradually to 
the borders of a clear stream, well shaded by 
grand old oaks and sycamores; beyond stretched 
fields of wheat and waving corn, almost to the 
foot of the hills, which here seemed near enough 
to lay your hand on, while the snowy heights of 
the Sierra Nevada appeared but a few miles 
distant. 

On the nearest bank of the river stood the 
house, a large two-story adobe building, with 
projecting roof, low ceilings, small windows, 
and surrounded on three sides by narrow galle- 
ries; there were numerous outhouses, in various 
stages of dilapidation, on one side, and a large 
pen for cattle in unpleasant proximity to the 
other; groups of noble trees were scattered 
through the valley, but all which would have 
sheltered the house had been cut down in the 
first rage for improvement; a little farther down 
the stream stood a cluster of huts, none of them 
more than four feet high, built of branches of 
trees, strips of canvas and old matting; around 
these were sitting and lying numerous dusky 
figures, dressed in rags literally, but each of 
the men with a red handkerchief either bound 
around his brows, like a turban, or streaming 
from beneath the brim of an old hat. - 

A shawl and fragmentary petticoat seemed 
the favorite attire of the fairer portion of the 
little community, while sundry urchins rolled in 
the dirt, indebted to no one save Dame Nature 
for their wardrobe. This was my first view of 
arancheria. These details were of course only 
observed upon a near approach, and the first 
view of the green valley, the beautiful trees and 
cultivated fields, charmed one into a determina- 
tion to acknowledge no blemishes in so fair a 
picture. 

Some half dozen Mexicans and Indians were 
standing in the door, or lounging on rude 
benches in the hall, if a long, low room 
without any floor, and on a level with the ground, 
deserved that name; two or three hungry-look- 
ing curs and some chickens occupied the other 
end of the apartment, while on the ground lay 
rolls of blankets, saddles, bridles, harness, etc., 
etc.; a short, steep flight of steps, without ban- 
nisters or protection of any kind, led to an up- 
per room of the same size, on three sides of 
which were numerous doors, leading to other 
chambers, while the fourth opened on the 
gallery. 

Destitute of curtains and carpets, the furni- 
ture consisted of several long wooden benches, 
anda large black walnut table. Tired, dusty, 
and uncomfortabie, we seated ourselves by an 
open window, waiting for some one to show us 
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a room, but my patience becoming exhausted, I 
rose and tried several of the doors, hoping to 
discover at least fresh water and towels; three 
were fastened, but the fourth yielded so unex- 
pectedly as to precipitate me into the middle of 
a small room, containing a cot-bed, a pine table, 
with a tin wash-basin, a bucket of water, and a 
gentleman, who seemed to be giving the finish- 
ing touches to his toilet; making some confused 
apology, I was about retreating, but he advanced 
in the most cordial manner. 

“Delighted to see you, ladies—charmed, I 
assure you. Ah, you don’t recognize me. Me- 
lony is my name. Can I have the pleasure of 
serving you? Mrs. Bailey does not receive her 
guests—the little agitation incident to so inter- 
esting an event—you understand, I am sure— 
but if 1 could do any thing—” and he paused, 
bowing and blushing, apparently in a state of 
complete satisfaction. 

Harry coming up at that moment, followed by 
an Indian bearing sundry packages appertaining 
to May and myself, Mr. Melony appeared to 
comprehend the object of my intrusion into his 
apartment, and hastily securing divers articles of 
personal apparel not intended for ladies’ use, he 
offered us the room, telling us at the same time, 
that it was probably the only one where we 
could remain undisturbed. 

An hour’s sleep and a change of costume, to 
say nothing of a compound, flavored with mint, 
which Harry concocted, produced a welcome im- 
provement in my temper, upon which May was 
congratulating me, when the sound of many 
voices, some laughing and a few scolding, much 
stamping of feet and ‘stumbling up the narrow 
stairs, hurried us into the other room to greet 
the new arrivals; first, of course, came Mrs. 
Harrison, with just breath enough left to ex- 
claim, 

‘‘Charming, isn’t it? charming place!” 

Then followed Mrs. Ellis, looking all forlorn. 

“What a tiresome drive; I am nearly dead; 
oh, girls, how cool you look! can’t I get a 
room ?” 

She gasped as she sunk into a seat. 

“Fresh as the early flowers—a perfect Cape Jessamine,” 
remarked Mr. Von Ottenheim to May, who look- 
ed rather puzzled, but concluded to infer a com- 
pliment. 

Miss Marvin came up the steps in a defiant 
manner, with a scowl on her brow and a hasty 
twitch to her shawl, that augured ill for the 
comfort of ber cavalier during the last ten miles 
of their drive. 

“Thirty miles under a burning sun, choked 
with dust, and nothing to see now we are here,” 
was her comment, made in a most emphatic 
manner. - 

‘* How can you say so!” began Mrs. Harrison, 





who had been quiet an unusually long time—* I 
thought it one scene of enchantment—the flow- 
ers were so beautiful, and driving in the shade 
of those magnificent trees, with the birds sing- 
ing over head—” 

‘* Trees! birds!! pray what road did you 
come? You were just in front of us, and we 
have not seen a tree since we left the river,” in- 
terrupted Miss Marvin, in her habitual scornful 
manner. 

** Well, no trees—but surely you heard the 
birds—every variety—there was one something 
like a canary, and I am sure I heard a mocking- 
bird.” 

We all smiled, for there was then not a bird 
to be seen in the country except crows and 
ducks, but May replied that she heard it dis- 
tinctly mocking us all the way. At that mo- 
ment Mr. Melony entered, smiling and compli- 
menting to an extent that should have concili- 
ated all, and ushered the ladies into a large 
chamber, adjoining the little room of which May 
and myself had taken possession, as desolate 
and comfortless an apartment as all the others 
which we had seen; there were six or seven 
little cots ranged around the room, one chair 
and a little looking-glass, about ten inches 
square; the ladies retired to refresh themselves 
as best they might with such meagre accommoda- 
tions, while we adjourned to the balcony to ascer- 
tain the cause of so much excitement below. 

We found the gentlemen greatly amused, 
watching the progress of a horse-race—about 
which, unfortunately, I can give no particulars 
After that there seemed to be a sort of fancy 
riding match—free to all Indians and native 
Californians—the principal object of which was 
to ascertain how straight a horse could stand on 
two legs without falling over. One favorite per- 
formance was to start the animal on the full run 
and rein him up just as his feet were within an 
inch of the edge of a blanket spread upon the 
ground. A foot-race between some Indians for 
a bottle of brandy, and a bull-fight, which I did 
not stay to witness, concluded the afternoon’s 
entertainment. 

While we were sitting on the balcony, May 
noticed a short, thick-set woman, with coarse 
features, small gray eyes, a low forehead, and a 
profusion of coarse, wiry black hair, tucked up 
in some indescribable manner, peeping back and 
forth from a room at the other end of the house, 
and pointing her out, asked me if it was Mrs, 
Bailey. I could of course give her no informa- 
tion, but presently the person in question ap- 
proached us, and after a prolonged stare spoke. 

‘*Good day to ye—arn’t yer hungry ?” 

‘Tam. Iam nearly starved,’ replied Miss 
Marvin, who came out just in time to hear the 
question. 
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‘«* Well, I'll bring yer up something—plenty of 
every thing now, I tell yer—all goin’ to rack 
and ruin—’twant so in poor Jim’s time, I tell 
yer.” 

‘I say,” continued the woman, returning 
after a moment, ‘‘ Martha wants yer to stand up 
with her.” 

‘*Me! to stand up with her ?’”’ asked May in 
astonishment, 

‘¢ Yes, she told me to ask all on ye that wasn’t 
married—she calkerlated on that when she asked 

er.’’ 

: ‘«T thought you were Mrs. Bailey,” said Miss 
Marvin. 

** Me—law’s sake! I’m her sister, my name’s 
Wilson—lI live just a piece down here.” 

‘¢ But we are not dressed properly,” began 
May, who had been in the country but a short 
time, and still retained a preference for the 
recognized usages of society. 

‘Qh, she don’t care—she aint pertickler, or 
she’d never took up with Jo Bradford,” returned 
Mrs. Wilson. . 

‘*How delightfully unaffected—really a child 
of nature!’’ observed Mrs. Harrison, who made 
her appearance in a corn-colored dress, with six 
flounces, and a set of necklaces and bracelets 
heavy enough to have been used in the chain 
gang. 

Just at dark Mr. Melony, who had been ex- 
erting himself till he had taken all the starch 
out of his shirt collar, came up followed by 
about a dozen diggers carrying tallow candles, 
which were distributed about the room in every 
possible place ; then came the music, and finally 
the gentlemen straggled up stairs by twos and 
threes, looking much the worse for wear even 
at this early stage of proceedings. Mrs. Wilson 
reappeared, arrayed in an astonishing gown of 
yellow Chinese satin, with a black apron, and 
rows.of blue glass beads around her neck. 

She seized May and Miss Marvin each by an 
arm, and placed them to her satisfaction at one 
end of the room, and beckoning to Mr. Von Otten- 
heim and Mr. Melony, directed them to stand 
opposite; things being arranged to her satisfac- 
tion, she made a sign to the musicians, and the 
bride and groom entered amid a grand flourish 
of trumpets. 

Mrs. Bailey was a tall; robust woman, with 
black eyes, red cheeks, and dark hair; she was 
still young, with a bright, pleasant face, and air 
which seemed to indicate confidence in her own 
abilities, and perfect satisfaction with all around 
her. She was dressed in white muslin, much 
too short, with long white streamers in her hair, 
an immense gold watch and chain, (‘‘ poor 
Jim’s,” as Mrs. Wilson informed us,) and her 
fingers covered with large diamond rings. The 
groom was an inch shorter than the lady, and 





had rather an uncomfortable look in his new 
clothes, 

The ceremony was brief, and just as Martha 
Bailey and Jo Bradford were pronounced man 
and wife, a salute was fired from a small cannon 
on the lawn, which shook the whole building, 
and could be heard even above the ringing sound 
of the kiss which the bridegroom pressed upon 
the lips of his spouse. 

The bride having been properly introduced to 
her guests, and congratulated, there ensued a 
general rush for the supper-room; but if getting 
up stairs had been tiresome work, going down 
was harder still; in vain I gathered my dress 
close around me, some heavy foot took one 
whole breadth out of the side, and other ladies 
fared even worse; a Miss Davis, an enterprising 
young woman who came that morning thirty 
miles on horseback to attend the wedding, dis- 
dained to use the ladder, and swung herself 
down from the upper floor into the arms of some 
ardent admirer below. 

The quantity of viands prepared certainly 
atoned for the want of refreshments earlier in 
the day; there were boiled and roast turkeys, 
fried and stewed chicken, roast pork and mut- 
ton, potatoes, biscuit, gingerbread, eggs, pickles, 
cakes, coffee, and champagne ad libitum; the 
doorways and windows were fully occupied by 
crowds of staring diggers, two or three children 
had managed to secrete themselves under the 
table, which was composed of loose boards laid 
on a frame, and we were occasionally startled 
by the phenomena of a little black hand striking 
wildly about, grasping something from a plate 
and disappearing; after this there would be a 
little scuffle, and perhaps sundry knocks and 
thumps underneath which would start the dishes 
from their places, and scatter the contents far 
and near. 

‘** What a treat to behold such hospitality—it 
reminds one of feudal times, and these retainers 
of your sister’s, how much interest they take in 
her welfare,” said Mrs. Harrison, with a sweet 
smile, to Mrs. Wilson, who was seated on her 
left. 

‘¢ What did yer say ?” 

Mrs. Harrison repeated the remark with addi- 
tions. ‘*Humph! it ’minds me of the time she 
married Jim Bailey.” 

Mr. Von Ottenheim and May were seated on 
my right, and I caught fragments of their con- 
versation whenever there was a lull in the uproar 
at the other end of the table where the bride 
was seated—at one time he was complimenting (?) 
her ‘‘ swan’s eyes,” at another, assuring her that 
he had himself composed no less than thirty 
operas, all of which were unfortunately lost to 
the world through the malicious machinations 
of envious artistes. 
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“‘T envy you this beautiful valley, Mrs. Wil- 
son,” said Mrs. Harrison, who seemed bent upon 
doing the agreeable; ‘how I should enjoy such 
a retreat—nature is my passion, nature una- 
dorned.” 

‘The place is good enough if it wasn’t for 
the derned squatters. Jim Bailey ’d be alive 
now but for them.” 

‘*But Mr. Bradford is so devoted and—” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Harrison. 

“*Oh, I’ve nothing agin him, but I ’mind the 
night Jim was married just as well as if ’twas 
yesterday.” 

‘*Marry Miss May?” said Von Ottenheim, 
intending to be witty, ‘“‘when you marry it will 
be to some goose like yourself.” 

‘You must fancy I have designs upon you, 
Mr. Von Ottenheim,” she rejoined. 

**T rise to propose:” said a very erect, precise 
old gentleman, as he stood up glass in hand: ‘I 
rise to propose the health of the bride; long 
may—”’ 

‘*Long may she wave! go it, old boy, and 
pass the liquor!” shouted some impatient indi- 
vidual. 

‘‘Oh! that’s just like poor Jim;” groaned 
Mrs. Wilson. 

“‘Do come up-stairs away from this horrid 
set !”? said Miss Marvin, in a very peremptory 
manner as she passed. May and myself were 
quite ready to leave the noisy scene, and the 
other ladies soon followed our example. 

Dancing began ; at first rather languidly, but 
soon the fun grew fast and furious ; some of the 
gentlemen pronounced the whole affair ‘glo- 
rious,” and waltzed with each other in default of 
fairer partners. 

‘Where can Mr. Leroy be?” said Miss Mar- 
vin, as we stood on the balcony watching the 
crowd within. At least twenty times during the 
evening she had asked the same question, but, 
as before, it met with no response. Mr. Leroy 
was one of her favorite beaux— indeed a general 
favorite—we all knew that he intended being one 
of the guests on this occasion, but he came not. 
Bright eyes watched in vain that night—no Mr. 
Leroy made his appearance. 

Poor Mrs. Ellis had been in a state of pitiable 
agitation ever since supper—Mr. Thornton, an 
intimate friend of the family, was her usual 
escort on such occasions, and a very pleasant 
gentleman—but unfortunately for her, she had 


at home 
* Another Ben 
Whose Christian name was John,” 


and who sternly declining all relaxation for him- 
self, allowed her at rare intervals to attend a 
party, or pic-nic, on condition of strictly 
observing the hour appointed for her re- 
turn; consequently, Cinderilla-like, she. was 





always obliged to fly before the clock struck 
twelve. 

Upon this unfortunate evening, Mr. Thornton 
was missing for a long time, and when found 
was not in condition to start for a thirty mile 
drive, this was not explained to her, and while 
he was down stairs being walked about between 
two Indians, and deluged with ice water, she 
worked herself up to a pitch of excitement which 
threatened hysterics—laughing one moment at 
the ridiculous scenes passing around her, and 
half crying the next, when she thought of what 
John would say. 

**Do you think Mr. Thornton will come pretty 
soon, what does keep him?” she asked of Mr. 
Melony. 

‘Keep him, madam? why, the fact is he’s 
shoeing the horse.” 

‘‘Oh, how I wish he had waited—we could 
have gone home without shoes—we expected to 
drive half way by moonlight.” 

‘Mr. Leroy is not coming at all! I am per- 
fectly disgusted with this whole affair,” said 
Miss Marvin, as she flung herself down on a 
bench. 

‘s What time is it?” asked Mrs. Ellis, in a 
fever of impatience.” 

‘‘It wants a quarter of twelve.” 

‘Oh, John will never speak to me again!” 
groaned the lady. 

‘¢ What a happy deliverance,” whispered May, 
who looked as fresh and bright as when we 
started. 

At that moment Mr. Thornton appeared, with 
rather an unsteady gait and a drenched, hopeless 
aspect, to inform us that he was ready. Mrs. 
Ellis was in too great a hurry to ask any ques- 
tions, her preparations were soon completed and 
we kad the, considering the state of her escort, 
rather melancholy satisfaction of seeing her en 
route for John and whatever reproofs he chose 
to inflict. 

May and myself retired to our little room, but 
not to bed, for, in the first place, we discovered 
Mr. Von Ottenheim fast asleep with his head on 
May’s bonnet, and his boots om the bed—obli- 
vious of all earthly things, insensible even to 
being dragged out by the feet—in the mext, 
Harry and Mr. Melony took refuge therefrom 
Mrs. Harrison, who was pursuing them, the lat- 


ter especially, intent upon obtaining a separate 


apartment, this she was assured could not be 
procured; finally, therefore, she sought the 
large chamber, in a very bad humor, and intent 
upon making every one around her uncomfort- 
able. 

The music ceased at last—the guests who 
could find beds or blankets took possession of 
them—others composed themselves to sleep 
wherever they happened to be—some sitting 
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with their heads resting against the wall, two or 
three on the table, one under it—others lying 
alone on the floor. We slept perhaps an hour, 
when the hurry and bustle recommenced—pre- 
parations for departure were going on, the scold- 
ing and confusion in the next room was again 
audible. Mrs. Harrison’s musical voice could 
be heard criticising the accommodations in any 
thing but a complimentary manner, and Miss 
Marvin’s discontent found utterance in wholesale 
denunciation of every man, woman, and child, 
who had been persuaded to make one of the 
party. By seven o’clock most of the carriages 
had started; May and myself wandered hope- 
lessly around the galleries and through the deso- 
late, unswept room used for dancing the night 
before. No hostess was visible, neither Harry 
nor Mr. Melony could be found—there were no 
preparations for breakfast—and a request for a 
eup of coffee, elicited but a vacant stare, and 
from one unusually civil Mexican, the habitual 
answer, ‘‘ Poco tiempo,” which, in my limited 
experience, has always proved equivalent to 
‘* Don’t you wish you may get it?” 

May evidently drooped in this emergency, but 
I discovered through a half open door a shelf of 
books, and advanced to look them over—there 
were several arithmetics, a dictionary, part of a 
Testament, an odd volume of Tom Jones, a 
dream book, Pirate’s Own Book, and Ivanhoe. 
I took up this last, pitying my old friend for 
being in such bad company, when some one be- 
hind me remarked: 

‘* Fond of literature, I see; well I’m counted 
to have a taste that way myself—these books is 
mine, and I'll lend you ere a one you want.” 

I declined, thanking the man for his offer, 
when he took the volume I laid down and spelled 
out the name—‘‘Scott’s Works—well some peo- 
ple likes them—can’t say I think much of ’em.”’ 

‘*No more did poor Jim,” said Mrs. Wilson, 
putting her head in at the door, ‘‘he never wanted 
none of ’em round if they hadn’t picters.” 

Feeling thankful for Scott’s sake that he had 
not overheard these disparaging comments, I 
took advantage of Mrs. Wilson’s presence to 
solicit a little breakfast for May, at any rate; 
after a long absence that lady returned with the 
fragments of a ham and some cold corn bread— 
and almost at the same moment Hanry and Mr. 
Melony made their appearance, looking as fresh 
and bright as if they had undergone no unusual 
fatigue. 

**You see girls I was so tired, and we could 
get no bed, so Melony and I went to sleep in the 
hay-mow,”’ said Harry, in explanation of his 
dilatory movements. 

By half-past nine we started; the heat soon 
became oppressive, and the dust much werse 
than the night before; we drove rapidly on 





without conversing, almost without thinking, 
when about noon a turn in the road brought us 
in sight cf a broken buggy, the horse standing 
on one side, and on the other Mr. Thornton 
calmly surveying, what seemed a wreck ; near by 
lay a confused heap of shawls covering a figure 
which gave no signs of life, till we drew up and 
Harry’s hearty voice was heard offering assist- 
ance. 

‘‘How did you get into this fix?” asked 
Harry, as affairs began to look brighter. 

‘¢T don’t know, we took the wrong road, and 
I suppose would have been in Carson Valley by 
this time, if some one had not told us better— 
and then somehow the prairie got twisted round 
and we met some people—I wont say but I gota 
little asleep, for we drove round and round one 
man’s field till daylight—and we’ve been trying 
to get on the right track ever since,”’ 

‘Oh, girls!’ said Mrs. Ellis, recovering ani- 
mation when her trials were the subject of dis- 
cussion, ‘‘ this is life on a ranche—what would 
John say if he could see me now ?” 

Poor Mrs. Ellis, what would she have said 
herself, could she have appreciated her appear- 
ance. 

‘‘Do you know,” she continued, in a whisper, 
approaching the carriage, ‘‘ Thornton was asleep 
in the bottom éf the buggy all night, and I ex- 
pected to be killed every minute.” 

Mr. Thornton’s conveyance was by this time 
ready to proceed, and they soon were once more 
under way, but Mrs. Ellis was so worn out by 
her twelve hours drive, that we were obliged to 
stop at the first house, which was ten miles from 
S., for refreshments—these were soon procured ; 
we found several acquaintances there, and the 
host being an old friend, sympathized with us in 
our misfortunes and arranged rather an elegant 
impromptu dinner—this we all, except May, 
enjoyed extremely—but, unfortunately, when 
we first arrived some gentlemen persuaded her 
that black cake and egg-nog was the sovereignest 
thing on earth, for one in her fainting condition, 
with her usual docility she followed the prescrip- 
tion, and felt the effects in a distressing headache 
half an hour after. 

We sat long over our dessert, even Mrs. Ellis 
grew merry and communicative, and thought 
herself almost equal to braving John’s displea- 
sure. 

‘*By the way,” exclaimed Thornton, ‘I’ve 
seen Leroy.” 

‘Where? what happened to him—why did he 
not come to the wedding?” we all asked. 

‘¢ Well, it was about two o’clock this morning, 
I think, we seemed to be going on pretty well 
when the horse stopped with a jerk, that nearly 
sent me over his head—I saw something was the 
matter, and got out to examine, we were just on 
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the bank of a stream, and another step would | making a mistake. His long trip to Bailey’s - 
have taken us into at least ten or fifteen feet of _ ranche, and passing the night ina marsh were 
water-—I thought I heard voices on the other | standing jokes that summer. 
side, so I called out to know if we could ford | We all reached home in safety just after sun- 
lower down—no answer—where are we?” I down; how Mrs. Ellis fared, when deprived of 
shouted again. | Mr. Thornton’s countenance and support, I never 
«««Just opposite to us,’ was the reply, in Le- heard, but fancied at dinner time that he was 
roy’s voice, they had been there for two hours. fortifying her to meet the crisis. Mrs. Harrison, 
Leroy and some friend waiting for daylight, and who arrived hours before us, considerately in- 
believing themselves only about half amile from formed Mr. Ellis that his wife left the ranche 
Bailey’s if they could but find the ford.” early the previous evening—one thing only I 
There was a general shout at Mr. Leroy’s ex- know, that we never met Mrs. Ellis at party or 
pense, for he rather prided himself on never ball, pic-nic or festival, again that summer. 
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MANIFESTO OF A SHIFTLESS YOUNG LADY. 





Wuen I look back upon my childhood, I am 
forced to confess, that if I could have been 
placed under the surveillance of an utilitarian, 
hard-hearted enough thus to designate a child— 
and they are usually hard-hearted enough for 
any thing—he would have pronounced me a 
shiftless child. I remember how often I was 
called a ‘‘slow motion,” and told that I was 
‘never ready for any thing’”—how I was always 
“tardy” at school—a late riser, a loiterer, and 
not even ‘‘foremost at play.” And, as I grew 
older, ‘‘many a time and oft” would my good 
mother exclaim, ‘‘Mercy! Virginia, what are 
you good for? Why if J were of so little use 
in the world, I would go and live in a cave!” 

‘Far from the busy haunts of men,” 

my poetic soul would add, and then I would fall 
into a reverie over the comparative merits and 
happiness of the busy life of the world and the 
hermit’s solitude. Now this fondness for reverie 
is the rock upon which my energy splits, and is 
scattered over so much time and space, that no 
matter how many good resolves I make for use- 
fulness, in moments of reflection, for the next 
month or the next year, when the period arrives 
which was to have seen the accomplishment of 
my allotted performances, I am compelled to 
acknowledge with what resignation I may, that 
we are indeed ‘‘such stuff as dreams are made 
of.” Yet I have energy enough—I would have 
no hesitation in ascending Mont Blanc, merely 
to give a friend the pleasure of its description. 
I have accomplished Herculean feats in walking, 
and all kinds of endurance, upon impulse, but 
to go about work sensibly, industriously, thriftily 
—day after day, and week after week, like an 
amiable, proper-minded woman—alas! I fear 
*tis more than I ever shall be equal to. 

Does the sun shine bright and warm, my 
spirit dances in its beams—and I am up and 
awa’ for a walk in the streets or a ride into the 





country—spite of predetermined tasks—making 
melody in my heart as I go. And at such times 
I pity those who are obliged to toil for their 
daily bread, and wonder at those who, with 
enough and to spare, will toil when the bright 
blue sky invites their gaze, and they will pot 
raise their eyes from sordid cares—when the 
birds send forth their sweetest notes unheeded 
by ears which are ever open to the clink of gold. 
I cannnot sigh that I am not tied down to earth 
by its work and its cares—I sigh for those who 
are. 
Is the day dark and cloudy? Ah, that is the 
time of all others, to enjoy a book. Scott’s 
lordly castles, Ossian’s misty mountains—any 
thing of that ilk, is ‘‘swallowed” by me as the 
rain comes down—‘‘ drop by drop,” and every 
drop is happiness. To be sure there is alloy in 
all earthly happiness, and often the thought of 
an unfinished stint—for I am trying to reform— 
will intrude; but the task is deferred until, as 
the day draws to a close, I make a vehement 
resolve that ‘I will sew this evening—for I must 
and will finish the work before I sleep.” But 
tea and gas-light generally make me good-na- 
tured and more shiftless still. It has always 
been the height of my ambition to minister to 
my mother’s gratification. From my earliest 
recollection, when, a devout child, I read to her 
the evening Psalm, to the present, when, ‘old 
enough to know better,” I indulge in private 
theatricals; myself the manager, costumer and 
performer. And thus my days go by—now 
giving ‘by particular request,” an impersona- 
tion of ‘‘a greater oddity than myself,” which 
my good mother has pronounced an impossi- 
bility—now delivering a burlesque lecture, now 
reading a “capital story,” a ‘‘sound article,” 
or a good book—surely there is no one, “with a 
heart and a soul,” but will agree with me, that 
those whom I entertain ought gladly to support 
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the weak—for I am weak—and never reproach 
me with ‘‘shiftlessness!” Rather ought they 
to look upon me as a martyr to an amiable de- 
sire to contribute to the happiness of those 
around me—though I am not always so agreeable, 
either ; as, owing to a constitutional peculiarity, 
it is often dangerous to address me before my 
second cup of coffee at breakfast. 

Some may wonder in what respect I am a 
martyr, since I confess to so often following the 
bent of my own inclinations; but it is not al- 
ways so. As often do I waste my time—though 
I am not wholly convinced that it is wasted—for 
others’ gratification as my own. I have not the 
cool regard for ‘‘number one” that thrifty 
people have, which enables them always to 
accomplish their designs for self-aggrandizement. 
A generous impulsive sacrifice of private interest 
and industry to the general satisfaction, is one 
of my faults, which, like most of mine, ‘leans 
to virtue’s side.”” After all, I believe it is this 
fault—or virtue, which will keep a green spot 
in my heart long after my head has become a 
‘frosty pow.” Now, dear reader, how many 
nice, thrifty, amiable, lady-like women do you 
know, who, in the exercise of all those graces, 
never take a step beyond the limits of self- 
interest? They perform all ‘‘the duties of 
society,” and society in return delights to do 
them honor. They pay their visiting debts with 
a ‘‘give and take” regularity that might be 
emulated ‘‘on ’change.” They make calls of 
condolence, of congratulation and friendliness, 
with as much sympathy as an embroidered hand- 
kerchief will bear, and as much sentiment as is 
visible in the contents of a card-case. Such are 
** proper-minded women’’—but I really cannot 
see what great good they accomplish by looking 


after their own interest so diligently, and con- 
forming so scrupulously to the world. The 
world has yet to convince me that its standard 
is the true one for human life and immortal 
energies. Perhaps I’m wrong—lI know I’m only 
a *‘shiftless woman.” 

“ Yet would on earth there stood, some more of such aframe, 
That life might be all poetry, and weariness a name!” 

Much as they are villified, the world is indebted 
to shiftless people for most ofits best enjoy- 
ments. Poets, philanthropists, philosophers, 
musicians—all who have sought out witty inven- 
tions, instead of following the path to which they 
are pointed by every worldling’s finger, have 
been, more or less, stigmatized as shiftless. I 
don’t know but the noble order of the Shiftless is _ 
as distinguished as the Legion of Honor. 

It takes good qualities to make a really good 
shiftless person; a capacity and a willingness 
to sacrifice self—persevering benevolence—aye, 
it takes genius. Tell me candidly, if your shift- 
less acquaintance, from fictitious Topsy up to 
the most dignified specimen of the order, are 
not among the most agreeable, sensible, refined, 
superior people you have the honor to know. 
And why, then, are they so little reverenced, so 
lightly esteemed? Alas! ‘+ Riches are not to 
men of understanding, nor bread to the wise, 
nor yet favor to men of skill.” ‘So long as 
thou doest well unto thyself men will speak well 
of thee.” Shiftless people never do any thing 
for themselves; hence, from the time of the 
poor wise man who saved the city to the present 
day, in which I am enlightening the world to the 
detriment of my wardrobe, the wise, the bene- 
volent, the most noble shiftless, are, like many 
other blessings, often enjoyed, but rarely ‘re- 
membered.” fe oy 
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THE LITTLE FALL. 


Berore the summer sun has shed his heat, 
Yet when the leaves are waving on the tree, 
I hear the sweet notes from that dear retreat, 
The calls of birds and tinkling drops to me. 
It came not from among the bursting rocks, 
Nor trickled through the ivied chasm, deep, 
But from the fountains near the pastur’d flocks 
It rilled, without the wild and craggy leap. 
The pine ne’er shed his leaves in that clear stream, 
But willows shook their silver at its side, 
Past which it wound as silent as a dream, 

And washed the grasses in its crystal tide. 
And they drooped o’er and quivered in its flow, 
Stirring its waters when the zephyr’s blew, 

Shaking the ripples in the sun’s bright glow, 
And bending to his flashing summers through. 
It drifted with the daisy’s faded leaf, 
When autumn donn’d her gaudy coronal, 


| It caught the chaff that scattered from the sheaf, 
When the white glimmering harvest moon was full. 
The roach, the redfin, with the murmuring trout, 
Amidst its waters charmed the urchin’s eye, 
When with his line he whipped the pools about, 
And drew along their breast the tempting fly. 
He waded midst its waters, his feet laved 
Where the bright ripples rolled the sunlit sand, 
Or sought beneath the willow’s shade, a seat ; 
Reclining on the flowers near the strand. 
Two jutting stones were gray on either side ; 
Between the waters fell in tinkling flow, 
And whirled down to the reach whose softened tide 
Betrayed the pebbles, glistening white below. 
And so the little fall had charms for me, 
Niagara chains me with it tyrant tone, 
But villas glistening by his banks I see, 
While my dear, little stream flows on alone. 


Ira. 








THE DUKE’ 


S PLEDGE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Beatrice Frerarprt had been waiting a full 
hour in the same secluded spot. The hum of 
the city came faintly up in the distance like the 
murmur of far-off waters, seeming only to ren- 
der the solitude more complete, growing dreamy 
and indistinct as the last flashes of gold died 
from the sky, and the short-lived twilight of an 
Italian evening came on. . 

When a few stars shot suddenly into the azure 
overhead, and the pale light of the rising moon 
cast its glances into the shadowy nook where the 
girl was seated, she sprang hastily up, and de- 
scending the bank of the river, stood gazing 
toward the city, as it spread out below her with 
its tall towers and gloomy castle bathed in the 
brighter radiance of the moonbeams. 

‘*So late,” she murmured, ‘‘and he is not 
come! What can have happened? He never 
kept me waiting before; and to-night when I am 
so anxious, it is very cruel.” 

The clock of the duomo tolled eight as she 
ceased speaking, and the girl counted the strokes 
with painful effort, each successive chime seem- 
ing to fall like a blow upon her restless heart, 
She turned to leave the spot, casting a wistful 
glance toward the haunt which she had never left 
with such bitterness of regret as now, repeating 
in a low, sorrowful tone, ‘1 must go—he will 
not come !” 

‘*You are right, my little one!” exclaimed a 
voice at her elbow; ‘ the gallant will not come.” 

She started back with a faint cry of surprise 
and fear, for she saw a bent crooked form stand- 
ing beside her, and two evil-looking eyes peering 
into her face with the malicious curiosity of a 
fiend. 

‘‘Holy Madonna!” she murmured, turning as 
if to flee, but the man caught her arm, and held 
her in a firm grasp, laughing the while in a tone 
that had something repulsive in it. 

‘‘Let me go!” she exclaimed, forgetting her 
fear in sudden indignation at this outrage. ‘* Do 
not dare to stop me, or seek to cross my path 
again,” 

‘‘Nay, nay, fair Beatrice,”’ said he; ‘do not 
leave me in such haste! I will converse with 
you, and you must listen. Giuseppe Nicolini is 
not one to endure long the indignities you have 
heaped upon him. I warned you when last we 
met, that our next encounter would be under 
different circumstances—you see I am right.” 

‘You dare not detain me!” exclaimed the 
girl, struggling to free herself, but, he held her 
slender wrist as if in a vice, laughing all the 
while at her futile efforts. 





‘* You had better listen to me, signorina,” he 
said, in a voice which had unnatural sweetness 
in it; ‘I can tell you something concerning him 
whom you came to seek.” 

**Release me, then, and move farther off if 
you would have me listen.” 

«Still so proud, young damsel! I have that 
to reveal which will humble you I warrant me. 
Beatrice Feraldi, your lover has left Ferrara— 
do you hear ?—he is gone!” 

‘*It is false!” she exclaimed. ‘* He would not 
leave me without a word! You have slandered 
him, craven—you dare not deny it!” 

‘*T have spoken the truth!” he replied. ‘‘ Did 
I not warn you of this, but you would not heed 
me! You will believe now that the Duke of 
Ferrara’s physician is more powerful than you 
thought.” 

‘** His familiar !” exclaimed the girl, passion- 
ately. ‘The people are right to term you thus 
—you are a demon !” 

‘«They shall repent it!” returned the hunch- 
back, clenching his hand and shaking it with a 
menacing gesture toward the city, his pointed 
teeth gleaming from under his raised lips like 
the tusks of some wild animal—‘they shall 
repent it, and you also, the scorn with which you 
have treated me.” 

“I do not fear you,” she replied, with a 
courage wonderful in one so young and frail; 
‘¢do your worst I have no fear.” 

‘““My worst, girl—do you brave me?” mut- 
tered the man, in alow, terrible tone. ‘* Beware ; 
you know not what you do. But listen to me!” 
he continued, changing his voice to the musical 
key it took at will; ‘‘I did not come here to 
threaten ; I wish to speak with you for the last 
time on a subject which concerns us both!” 

‘‘Speak, then, and begone!” said Beatrice. 
‘«T would rather see « scorpion crawling across 
my path than you.” 

‘Gently, gently, fair lady,” said he; ‘‘ soft 
words do no harm! A year ago I was fool 
enough to confess that I loved you, and offered 
to make you my wife. Do not interrupt me,” 
he continued, with stern entreaty that was like 
a menace, as the girl recoiled from him with a 
gesture of abhorrence. ‘I would have married 
you; and surely the offer was not one to be 
treated with scorn. You were poor and friend- 
less—I the duke’s physician and confident, rich 
and powerful.” 

«¢ Had you possessed tenfold of this ill-gotten 
wealth and influence, I would have spurned you!” 
said the young girl. ‘‘How can you seek to 
marry any woman ?” 
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“True, I cannot boast any great beauty of 
form or face; but so much the better—my wife 
would have less cause for jealousy,” replied he, 
mocking at his own deformity. ‘‘But that 
matters not—there are maidens young and fair 
as you, who would have thought twice ere they 
angered Giuseppe Nicolini by their scorn and 
contempt. Ibade you beware, but you believed 
me powerless to harm. I bided mytime! As 
the serpent hoards his venom only to make his 
bite more fatal, I awaited the fortunate moment 
—it i.as come! Three months since there ar- 
rived a youthful cavalier in Ferrara—his name 
you knew not, nor do you know it now; but I 
am less ignorant. You have met that man fre- 
quently since your first chance encounter with 
him in this spot; you have introduced him 
secretly into your father’s house, heedless what 
the world might think, were it discovered. I 
watched you, and I knowall! Tell me, if you 
can, who is your favored gallant?” 

‘‘The bravest man that ever wore a sword,” 
returned the young girl, with passionate vehe- 
mence—‘‘noble and beautiful as you are base 
and hideous. I love him as much as I despise 
and loathe you; but even your lips dare not 
assail me. There is no tongue would venture to 
pronounce a syllable against the fair fame of 
Beatrice Feraldi.” 

The man writhed like a wounded serpent un- 
der her bitter scorn, but there was a baleful 
gleam in his black eyes which might have 
alarmed the girl, had not her passion mastered 
all womanly fears. 

‘You have told me this before,’ he replied, 
‘but it changes nothing! You cannot even 
give me the name of your lover—this sounds 
well, doesitnot? Shall I tell you who it is that 
you have thus met ?” 

‘““No!” she exclaimed. ‘Do not profane 
his name with those lips! If he has kept any 
thing a secret from me, it is because circum- 
stances compelled him to do it. From him 
only will I hear the revelation, if there be any 
to make.” 

‘*You will never see him again, girl, be sure 
of that!” 

‘‘What has happened to him ?” she inquired. 
‘*Speak, wretch! If you are human, do not 
torture me thus.” 

‘* He has left Ferrara,” he replied; ‘‘ nor will 
he enter its walls again until you are forgotten 
for some new play thing.” 

The girl sunk upon the grass, while her pale 
lips writhed in an attempt to utter words which 
she had no power to articulate. 

‘*Ha!—you are humbled at last, my pretty 
one!” exclaimed the tormentor, bending over 
her with fiendish exultation. ‘‘I thought it 
would come tothis. Do you repent now the con- 





tempt so insultingly heaped upon a man who had 
not injured you.” 

‘‘Never!” she replied, springing up, and all 
her firmness came back. ‘‘ The protestations of 
your love were loathsome to my ear—the very 
presence of a wretch so vile, an insult to any 
woman. Ido not repent! You have torn from 
me the man that I loved. You may have the 
power to crush, but you cannot humble me. [ 
defy you!” “ 

‘* And if to-morrow your father were thrown 
into prison—condemned to death upon a charge 
of conspiracy against his sovereign—would you 
answer me thus proudly ?” 

‘‘That you cannot do,” said Beatrice. ‘‘There 
are bounds which even you may not pass! There 
is no tyranny so complete that its object has not 
the right of appeal; you have no power to exe- 
cute an innocent man without danger of retri- 
bution.” 

‘‘ Within three days your father dies if you 
reject my suit!” saidthe man. ‘‘ You know me 
well enough now to feel that I do not trifle. What 
say you to this?” 

“ Are you utterly without mercy?” moaned 
the poor girl, overpowered by this threat, which 
carried the force of conviction with it. ‘*Can 
nothing touch your heart ?” 

‘‘ Nothing!” he replied. ‘‘ Become my wife, 
or in three days the headsman’s axe shall find a 
victim.”’ 

‘Spare my poor father!” pleaded Beatrice, 
sinking at his feet, and extending her hands in 
wild supplication. ‘*See, I kneel to you and 
beg for mercy!—is not that enough—are you 
not satisfied now?” 

‘«Consent to my demand,” said he; ‘‘ nothing 
but this can deter me from my purpose. I 
would make you happy—your slightest wish 
should be answered almost before you felt the 
desire—believe me, your life would be one long 
summer day of delight! I should not ask for 
love, and in time I might become pleasant to 
your sight, for I would so consult your every 
wish that you could not hateme. Speak to me, 
Beatrice—tell me that you will not refuse my 
prayer. Ilove you, Beatrice, and you cannot 
dream what passion is in my nature!” 

The girl had risen slowly to her feet while he 
spoke, and many changes swept over her pallid 
features as his voice with its subtle magic sound- 
ed on her ear, but when he uttered the last words 
her horror and disgust subdued all other feel- 
ings. , 

‘¢ Silence, monster !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Would 
you purchase a father’s life with his child’s 
blood! I tell you he shall be saved—all your 
craft is powerless against the truth! You can 
frighten me no more; leave me, leave me, it- 
human wretch!” 
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“Twill leave you,” replied the man, while 
his misshapen form quivered in every limb, and 
a dark circle round his blazing eyes rendered 
their glare terrible; ‘‘I will leave you; but re- 
member, nothing cansave younow! Your lover 
is banished, your father is already in prison!”’ 

The girl uttered one wild cry of despair, then 
pressing ker hand to her mouth as if her tortured 
heart had risen to her lips and she were striving 
to force it back, stood bewildered by this un- 
looked-for misery. 

‘* Ay, he is in prison,” repeated her tormentor, 
‘‘and to-morrow’s sunset is the last he shall 
ever behold!” 

‘“‘T will save him!” she almost shrieked, 
roused to utterance by his threats; ‘‘he shall 
not die!” I will appeal to the duke—”’ 

‘‘And tell him,” interrupted the man, with 
another demoniac laugh, ‘tell him that you are 
the damsel who made his son a traitor—that 
your parent is now in prison as the instigator 
and accomplice of his treason.” __ 

The girl had turned to flee, but at that terri- 
ble revelation her hands fell to her side, and she 
stood transfixed, as if there had been an en- 
chanter’s magic in his hideous mirth which had 
turned her to stone. 

‘‘Go, go!”’ he continued, with a gesture of 
insane fury. ‘‘It is too late to ask for mercy; 
you have awakened a thirst for blood which only 
human sacrifice can appease. Go back to your 
home, and die there! Nothing is left for you 
now but death! Father—lover—both are gone, 
and you are at the mercy of the man you have 
scorned.” 

Before she could move or utter a sound he 
hurried up the river-bank, and disappeared amid 
the avenue of trees which led to the city. Bea- 
trice returned to her desolate home like one in a 
dream—returned to learn that what she had 
heard was no vision, but a terrible reality—to 
fly madly to the gloomy prison only to be re- 
pulsed, and have confirmed the tiding that but 
another day of life was to be granted to her poor 
old father. 


CHAPTER II. 

Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, sat alone in his 
cabinet. It was a small, but sumptuously fur- 
nished chamber, displaying in its’ gorgeous deco- 
rations the luxurious taste for which he was 
distinguished. The ceiling was covered with 
frescoes of rare design, the walls were hung with 
the costliest draperies that the looms of Genoa 
could supply, of a bright crimson, with wavy 
lights reflected upon them, which caught the eye 
like dashes of gold; they were looped back at 
intervals by heavy cords, to disclose the wain- 
scoted walls with their quaint carvings, upon 
whose delicate tracery the labor of a lifetime 





seemed to have been expended. The room was 
lighted by one long, narrow casement, which 
commanded a view of the broad, fertile plain by 
which the city is surrounded. 

The haughty master of all this magnificence 
sat leaning idly back in his arm chair; his dark 
brow rendered more stern by the heavy frown 
which betokened earnest and painful reflection. 
Suddenly he started up, and taking a bell from 
a table by his side, rang it violently. 

‘*Bid them bring horses!” he said to the at- 
tendant who appeared in answer to his imperious 
summons; ‘let no time be lost—I wish to ride. 
Hasten !” continued he, angrily, seeing the man 
hesitate, as if about to speak. 

‘*T crave your grace’s pardon,” returned the 
attendant; ‘‘there is a young damsel without, 
who desires an audience.” 

‘*Send her away!’ said the duke. 
no mood to grant favors.” 

‘‘T told her that your grace was occupied,” 
replied the attendant, ‘‘but she prayed so 
urgently, I could not force her to go. Her 
father is in prison—” 

‘So are better men than he,” interrupted the 
duke. ‘‘ Let him lie there! Off with you and 
do my bidding !” 

‘« Will your grace pardon me,’’ urged the ser- 
vant, to whom long years of devotion had given 
more liberty than the proud duke often granted 
those who approached his person; ‘‘she gave 
me a message for you.” 

‘¢ What is it?” saidthe duke. ‘Can you not 
speak and havedone? Some importunate crea- 
ture, doubtless, who deserves to share her 
father’s fate.” 

‘‘She is young and lovely,’’ replied the ser- 
vant, ‘‘and it would move your grace to witness 
her grief.” 

‘I have enough of my own,” said he. ‘Good 
Antonio, do not weary my patience. What 
would the girl have ?” 

‘‘She prayed me to give this to your grace, 
and seemed certain that you would not refuse to 
see her,” replied the old man, holding up an 
antique emerald ring, that reflected the light 
with sparkling scintillations, as he extended it 
toward his master. 

The duke started, as if there had been a mag- 
netic power in the gem which he could not resist. 
He rose slowly from his seat, his eyes fixed 
upon the jewel, and his swarthy cheek blanched 
to a painful whiteness. 

‘‘That ring! that ring!” he muttered; ‘‘how 
came you by it?” 


‘*T am in 


‘I said the damsel bade me give it to your. 


grace,” replied the attendant, alarmed at the 
sudden change in his master’s countenance. 
‘¢ Are you ill, sir ?—may I call assistance?” 

“‘Call no one—be still!” answered the duke, 
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sinking into his chair, and covering his face with 
one hand. ‘Give me the ring, Antonio, and 
leave me—in half an hour conduct the maiden 
hither.” He seized the bauble with a convulsive 
grasp, and motioned the attendant out. The 
faithfal old man stole noiselessly away, marvel- 
ing at any show of emotion in one habitually so 
calm, and hardly daring even in secret to pity 
the proud sovereign in his sudden grief. 

The duke sat with his eyes fastened upon the 
ring, while a thousand varied emotions swept 
over his stern features, leaving them softer and 
more humane. That little ring possessed a 
strange power to move the heart of that haughty 
man; it conjured up his vanished youth—a youth 
so unlike his present self, full of wild hopes and 
passionate dreams, rich with love and promise. 

‘* What can this mean ?” he murmured? ‘“‘Why 
was this brought to me to-day? Bianca is dead 
—dead—and this ring is all that is left, save the 
pain at my heart, to tell me that the past is not 
wholly a dream. Who can have brought it—her 
daughter? Must I look upon her child, when I 
have been forced to drive my own from me? Oh, 
my boy! my boy! had you known how beneath 
all his coldness and pride your father loved you, 
a son’s treason had not been added to the pangs 
I already endure.” 

His head fell forward upon his bosom, his 
clasped hands fell upon his knee, while broken 
words of regret and anguish burst at intervals 
from his lips. The sight of a strong man’s agony 
is always painful, but in the features of that 
proud, iron-souled sovereign, there was a depth 
of misery which would have softened the heart 
of those subjects whom his haughtiness and 
tyranny had most alienated from him. 

Many moments passed thus, but he did not 
move or raise his head until the rustle of dra- 
peries and a light footstep upon the carpet 
warned him that he was no longer alone. He 
raised his eyes, and saw a young girl who stood 
hesitating near the entrance. Had a spirit 
suddenly started up in his path, it would not 
have moved him more than the sight of that 
young creature, whose presence swept aside the 
weary years of his sovereignty and left him a 
dreaming boy again. 

He motioned Beatrice to advance, for he dared 
not trust his voice in words. She came slowly 
forward at his mute command, and, kneeling at 
his feet, looked into his face with a glance of 
wistful inquiry, as if she were seeking to read 
her doom ere his lips pronounced it. 

The proud duke turned partially away to hide 
the emotion which disturbed his features, and 
with a strong effort said, ‘‘ You desired to speak 
with me—what is your errand ?” 

“I come to ask my father’s life,” replied 
Beatrice. ‘‘I pray your grace to hear me; I 





implore it by that token in your hand,” she 
added, pointing to the ring which he still 
grasped. 

“By this! by this!” exclaimed the duke, 
turning his eyes full upon her. “Tell me, how 
came this jewel in your possession—who bade 
you seek an audience on its authority ?,’ 

‘* My dying mother placed it on my finger,” 
replied Beatrice ; she told me to preserve it, and 
if, at any period of my life I found myself, or one 
that Lloved in danger, to ask you by the recollec- 
tions which the sight of this ring would arouse, 
to grant me mercy.” 

The duke covered his face with his hand, and 
and sat listening in silence to her words; that 
voice seemed the echo of tones which would never 
again meet his ear save in the haunting reminis- 
cences which made memory a pain. 

‘¢ Have I offended your grace?” pleaded Bea- 
trice, awed by his strange silence. ‘‘Oh, be 
merciful! [f this ring have any power to arouse 
emotion, [implore you to grant my father's life.” 

The duke let his hand fall slowly until it 
rested upon the upturned brow of the young girl; 
his features grew soft and mournful, and there 
was a melancholy smile upon his lip that almost 
brought the youth back to his face, awaking a 
strange thrill in the heart of the suppliant by 
its likeness to one from whom she was parted 
forever. 

‘¢T do not know what your father’s offense is,” 
he said, slowly and with repressed emotion; 
‘*but long ago I swore that were that rihg ever 
presented to me I would grant any request made 
by the one who bore it—I will fulfill my pledge.” 

‘¢ Heaven be praised !” murmured the grateful 
girl; ‘“‘my poor father is saved!” Her lips 
began to quiver, her head sank forward, and for 
the first time during all those terrible hours of 
suspense and suffering, the great tears fell like 
rain-drops down her cheeks, and dropped un- 
reproved on her sovereign’s hand. 

‘Poor child!” he muttered. ‘* Bianca’s child! 
What fearful ill has befallen you? Do not weep 
so; it tortures me to see those tears—it reminds 
me of the time when she wept thus at my feet, 
and I was powerless toaid her! Dry your eyes, 
little one, and tell me all; it must be strange if 
your sovereign have no power to comfort you.” 

But Beatrice had no strength to reply; her 
fears for her father calmed, the consciousness of 
all the evil which had befallen her came back 
with renewed force, crushing her to the earth 
like a frail reed bowed by the tempest. 

‘Speak to me child,” continued Alfonso, 
bending over her with an air of tenderness she 
was too deeply agitated to note. ‘ Let me know 
all, and I will aid you.” 

‘«« Alas! your grace, I can ask nothing more,” 
replied Beatrice. ‘* You have saved my father; 
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how much I thank you my lips can never declare ; 
let me go now, my business is complete.” 

‘¢ Not so,” said the duke; ‘‘ these tears are 
not those of gratitude. What other grief op- 
presses you ?”’ 

‘‘ None, sire, none,” replied Beatrice. 

‘‘Do not trifle with me,’’ said the duke; ‘‘ you 
cannot know how gladly I would serve you! Who 
is your father ?” 

‘‘ His name is Giulio Feraldi,” she replied. 

‘‘Feraldi!” repeated the duke. ‘Nay, this 
cannot be; fate could not be so cruel! Is Fer- 
aldi, the conspirator, your father ?”’ 

‘‘He is now conspirator, sire,’ replied the 
girl, proudly; ‘‘ your duchy holds no truer sub- 
ject than he.” 

‘*And you, and you?” gasped the monarch. 
‘* Are you she of whom Nicolini spoke—can it 
be that Aer child has lured my son from his duty 
to his father ?” 

“It is false! false!” exclaimed Beatrice. 
‘* Believe me, sire, I knew neither his rank nor 
name. Nicolini has told a falsehood! Listen to 
me; do not turn away. My father never saw 
your son. He came to our house, but it was to 
visit me in secret. I alone am to blame; on my 
head let the punishment fall.” 

‘‘ IT do not understand thee, girl!’’ exclaimed 
Alfonso, pale and agitated. ‘‘ Be calm and tell 
meall. See, 1am no harsh judge—even were 
your father guilty, I would pardon him. You 
have my oath, so speak freely.” 

‘*He is innocent, I swear to you that he is in- 
nocent,”’ repeated Beatrice. ‘‘lam calm now; 
I will tell your grace every thing. Itis buta 
little more than a year since my father and I 
came to Ferrara to live; we were strangers 
here, poor and alone. My father’s skill in copy- 
ing manuscripts procured an humble support for 
us both. Then there came a wealthy man, who 
promised him plenty of work. That man was 
Nicolini, your grace’s physician—”’ 

“Go on, go on!” exclaimed the duke, seeing 
that she hesitated. ‘‘Do not keep me in sus- 
pense.”’ 

‘‘ He persecuted me with his love,’ said Bea- 
trice, ‘‘and swore to be avenged because I re- 
fused to become his wife; but I repulsed him 
still. Three months ago I met.one, a stranger, 
Whom (forgive me sire!) I learned to love. He 
concealed his name and station from me, but 
promised that both should one day be revealed. 
I loved him, and we often met outside the city 
walls; of late he has entered my father’s house 
secretly, because he feared to be recognized at 
our trysting-place.” 

“Poor child!” murmured the duke; “ poor 
child !”’ 

‘*For two days he did not come,” continued 
Beatrice. My father had been very ill, and I 





could not go out; but last night I sought the 
spot where I was wont to meet him, but I waited 
in vain. Inhis place came Nicolini, who told me 
that my lover was gone, and when I again drove 
him from my presence, he revealed the name, 
and the terrible tidings that my father was in 
prison! Icould do nothing last evening; but 
when they refused me entrance to my father’s 
dungeon, I bethought me of this ring, of my 
dying mother’s words, and came hither. I have 
spoken the truth—will your grace believe me?” 

‘‘T do, my brave girl, I do,” said the duke. 
‘¢ But this is fearful; and you love my son?” 

Beatrice hesitated for a moment, a deep blush 
dyed her cheeks, then faded, leaving her paler 
than before, as she replied in a low, firm tone, 
**1 do, my lord!” 

The duke rose from his chair, and paced the 
room for many moments in silence. At length 
he paused in his unquiet march, and approach- 
ing the kneeling girl, laid his hand upon her 
forehead with the kindess of a parent. 

‘¢ Listen to me, my child,” said he, ‘‘ and bear 
up bravely under this woe. My son has gone 
hence—you must never see him again. Yester- 
day Nicolini revealed to me what I believed a 
conspiracy, headed by my son; he asserted that 
the traitors met at Feraldi’s house. Your 
father was arrested, and my son was secretly 
banished.” 

‘Recall him, sire—he is not guilty,” said 
Beatrice. 

‘I know it,” replied the duke; ‘‘but he can- 
not return while you are here! Do not weep, I 
would not pain you.” 

‘*T am not weeping, sire,” said Beatrice, ‘I 
am calm.” 

‘* My child,” said the duke, “‘love between 
you and the heir of my dukedom cannot be! In 
my youth I loved your mother more fondly than 
he can regard you. We parted; and when I 
gave her up I relinquished all of life worth liv- 
ing for; but a sovereign must know happiness 
only in the interests of his people. I could not 
wed Bianca. My-son can never marry you.” 

Beatrice shed no tears; she rose slowly from 
her knees, and stool before the duke, pale and 
cold as a beautiful statue. 

‘‘ Bid your son return,” she said, in a hollow 
voice; ‘I will not keep him an exile from his 
country. My father and I will go away. In 
some distant land we will seek an asylum where 
we may pray for you and him.” 

‘«¢ You shall go wealthy and honored,” replied 
the duke. ‘I must not speak of other nuptials 
to you—” 

«¢ Never, my lord!’ said she, ‘‘ My father is 
old, and very feeble. In a little time I shall be 
wholly alone in the world.” 

And then, my child?” said the duke. 
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‘*Then 1 will demand another favor of your 
grace,”’ she replied. 

‘It shall be granted,” said the duke; “ will 
you not tell me what it is?” 

‘« Permission to become the bride of Heaven!” 
said Bertrice. 

‘¢ Alas! alas!” moaned the proud man, for- 
getful alike of his years and station. ‘ Must 
this be thy fate—and I can do nothing to pre- 
vent it? The poorest peasant in my land is free 
and happy compared with the fate which this 
grandeur forces upon me and mine.” 

** Do not grieve for me,” said Beatrice gently, 
‘‘T shall be content in obeying not only my 
sovereign, but the man my mother loved. Let 
me thank your grace for all this kindness, and 
withdraw.” 

‘Where go you, child?”’ he asked. 

‘¢To seek my father in his prison,” she re- 
plied. ‘*Pray Heaven that I find him still 
alive !”’ 

‘* Stay,” said the duke, seizing a slip of parch- 
ment, and writing hastily a few lines upon it; 
‘this will give you admittance to the prison, 
and freedom to your father. I will take heed 
that this Nicolini no longers annoys you. He 
dies to-morrow, the very day appointed for his 
victim’s death.” 

‘« Let him live on—he is not fit to die!” urged 
the young girl. 

“*At your request his life shall be spared,” 
said the duke. ‘‘ Thank the saints, mercy is in 
a sovereign’s gift. Now go, my child; you must 
not see how much this interview has unmanned 
me.” 

He pressed one kiss upon her brow, in the 
passionate fervor of which the hoarded tender- 
ness of years went out, and motioned her away. 
Beatrice left the apartment in silence, even her 
grief awed by the mute suffering of that proud 
man, in whose heart the misery of a lifetime had 
been for a moment unsealed, only to render the 
burden still harder to endure. 

CHAPTER IIL. 

Beatrice went forth from that old castle, full 
of gratitude, but still heavy-hearted, and hasten- 
ed to the prison where her father was confined. 
She presented the parchment to the guard at the 
entrance, and was admitted without a question. 

‘¢ Take me to my father!” she exclaimed hur- 
riedly to the jailer, who had rudely repulsed her 
the night before. ‘See, this gives my father 
his freedom. Let me enter!” She held out the 
duke’s order, which the man read with a calm- 
ness that excited her almost beyond control. 
*« Will you not hasten?” she said. ‘ Havea little 
mercy.” 

*« You will find your father ill,” replied the 
man, 





‘Til! ili!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, tell me, is 
he in danger ?” 

‘* Nay, I am no physician,” replied the man. 

‘But has he had no help?” said Beatrice. 
‘*Have you left him to suffer alone, like some 
wild beast in his lair?” 

‘*T had no orders to send for the physician, 
signora,” said the man; “ but I did the best I 
could for him—he has a cell where the light and 
air can enter.” 

«« Bless you for that!” exclaimed Beatrice, 
pressing his hand gratefully, while the man 
looked at her in astonishment to hear such words 
addressed to him. ‘‘ But take me to my father, 
sir, I beg.” 

The jailer raised one of his heavy keys to his 
lips, and sounded a strange, shrill whistle, which 
penetrated the corridors like a call of distress ; 
at the summons three guards entered the passage 
where they stood, and paused, awaiting his 
orders. 

‘¢ Follow me,” said the jailer, motioning them 
to advance. ‘*Come, signora, we will go to 
your father.” 

They passed along the gloomy passage, en- 
tered another still more dismal and narrow. 
Beatrice followed the jailer, with a chill at her 
heart, as if a hand of ice had been suddenly 
pressed upon its pulses; a presentiment of ill 
had fastened itself upon her, and she could not 
drive it away. 

At length her guide paused before a heavy 
door, studded and barred with iron. ‘It is 
here,” he said, undoing the heavy bolts, and 
turning the keys in their wards, with a sullen 
growl, as if the iron murmured at performing a 
task of merey. ‘Go ia, signora.” 

Beatrice entered the cell slowly, nay, almost 
reluctantly, as one enters a chamber of death; 
there was no throb at her heart, no quickening 
of her pulse—she felt that freedom had arrived 
too late. 

On a rude pallet at the farther end of a nar- 
row cell lay the wasted form of an old man, his 
long white hair streaming over the pillow, as he 
lay with his eyes closed, too feeble to open them 
when he heard the steps of those who entered. 

‘* Father—father !”’ exclaimed Beatrice, paus- 
ing upon the threshold, and speaking in a low, 
frightened voice; ‘‘ awake! it is I, Beatrice, 
your child.” 

The captive raised his head at the sound of that 
voice, a serene gladness brightened his pallid 
features, and extending his arms to embrace her, 
he murmured faintly, ‘*I knew that you would 
come. I dreamed last night thet you were here.” 

Beatrice threw herself upon the couch, press- 
ing her lips to his forehead and crying bitterly. 
‘** Rouse up, father,” said she, ‘you are free! 
Do you hear ?—free! I have been to the duke— 
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our dear, good sovereign—he has given you 
liberty!’ 

‘¢ It comes too late,” answered the sick man. 
“T am dying, Beatrice.” 

“Tt cannot be!” she exclaimed. “ Father! 
father, speak to me; say that it isnot so! Good 
sirs,’’ she continued, turning to the guards who 
stood at the door, ‘bid the jailer send for a 
physician—my father is ill.”’ 

The group of armed men stood closer together, 
gazing into the room, filled with compassion for 
the girl’s misery, but knowing well that no hu- 
man aid could save that old man from the death 
that was even then creeping over him. Beatrice 
was once more entirely occupied with her father ; 
her form drooped over him, her face seeming to 
reflect the strange shadows from his features. 
Still the guards crowded awe-struck about the 
entrance, and the gloomy apartment was so 
quiet, that the struggling breath of tue old man 
could be heard in the gallery without. 

‘¢ Send for a priest,” he murmured at length, 
speaking with a great effort, for his strength was 
wasting fast—‘* send at once, my child, there is 
no time to lose.” 

‘**T will go for him, signora,” said the kind- 
hearted jailer, who had lingered near the door; 
‘he shall be here in an instant.” 

The girl knelt by her father’s side, so com- 
pletely overpowered by this great sorrow that 
she was unable even to weep. 

‘*Do not grieve, my Beatrice,” whispered the 
sufferer—‘‘ the Almighty will care for you; as 
for me, Iam old and broken down by sorrow. 
I must have died ere long, but they hastened the 
moment by dragging me from my sick-bed to 
this horrible place. Of what did they accuse me, 
Beatrice ; for I am ignorant of the crime imputed 
to me?” 

‘It was all a mistake father,” she replied; 
‘a grievous error! But you will be better soon. 
You will not die. I cannot give you up.” 

‘* Peace, daughter !’’ said a deep voice, which 
made her start; ‘‘such words befit not this 
hour.” 

Beatrice shrunk back in silence, for in the 
doorway stood the priest who had come to shrive 
the dying man. 

‘*The saints be praised !” murmured Feraldi ; 
‘“‘holy father, you have come in time. Leave 
me now, my child—I would be alone with this 
good man.” © 

The poor girl clung to him in one last embrace, 
then passed out in silence, and left the dying 
man alone with his confessor. 

Half an hour after, the venerable priest sum- 
moned her again to the chamber of death. Her 
father lay back upon his pillow, faint and weary, 
but the expression of anxiety and trouble had 
died from his features, leaving them calm, and 





almost beautiful, from the serene light which 
illuminated them. Beatrice knelt silently by 
the bedside, listening almost in awe to the words 
which fell from her parent’s lips. 

When all was over, and Beatrice Feraldi knew 
that she was an orphan, she permitted the old 
priest to lead her quietly away; but when he 
would have conducted her to her home she shook 
her head sadly, pointing to the time-worn walls 
of a convent that reared themselves in the midst 
of the city. The good man understood this 
mute reply. With a fervent blessing he led her 
forth, and when memory returned, Beatrice 
found herself in the sanctuary of the church— 
the weeping bride of Heaven. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Years—not many—had settled down upon the 
old city of Ferrara, leaving no mark of their 
progress, for the place was so stricken with time 
that it needed the work of centuries to leave a 
perceptible trace there. 

In a convent buried in the heart of the city 
the midnight bells were sounding, and to the 
private oratory in which the abbess knelt came 
strains of music, hushed and holy, from an outer 
chapel, where the sisters bent in prayer. 

The long, black robes of the abbess swept like 
funereal draperies about her form, as she knelt 
before the altar, motionless as an effigy of sor- 
row. The folds of her veil were flung back, 
disclosing the features, where the regularity and 
loveliness of youth stil] lingered, though all 
bloom and freshness had faded, leaving the line- 
aments calm and pale asthe picture of some 
beautiful saint. A presentiment of coming sor- 
row had brought her to the altar that night; 
and even when the organ warned her that the 
nuns were collected in the church, she had no 
strength to go forth and join them in their devo- 
tions. A low knock at the door aroused her; 
she rose from her knees as one of the lay sisters 
entered, and bowed before her. 

‘Madam, a messenger from the palace has 
arrived. The Duke of Ferrara is dying, and 
wishes to speak with you.” 

The abbess leaned against the altar for sup- 
port, though her pale face remained calm as 
before. 

‘Bid them bring my litter, good sister, I 
will go at once,” she replied, faintly. 

When the nun left the room, the abbess again 
fell upon her knees, and remained lost in fervent 
prayer until they roused her with tidings that 
all was ready for her departure. 

The passage from the convent fo that gloomy 
old palace was not long, but to the abbess it 
seemed an immense distance! At length they 
entered the courtyard, and for the first time 
since the night of her father’s death Beatrice 
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ascended the staircase which conducted to the 
upper apartments. 

An attendant guided her along the great cor- 
ridor, and threw open the door of a dimly-lighted 
chamber. The abbess entered with noiseless 
tread, and moved like a shadow toward the far- 
ther end of the room, where, upon a rich couch, 
lay the wasted form of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara. 

Those who watched beside the couch stole 
gently out, and left the abbess alone with the 
dying man. 

‘*You are come,” he said, faintly; ‘thank 
you, Beatrice; it was very kind! Come close 
to me, and let me look in your face once more.”’ 

She approached and leaned over him; the 
duke gazed upon her altered features, while a 
smile of satisfaction stole across his lips. 

‘“‘] am happier than you,” he said; “I am 
going toher! Listen to me, Beatrice; my son 
is here! He has sought you long and vainly— 
see him now. I sent for you that you might 
comfort him when Iam gone. Be gentle with 
him—advise him, for he is desolate and heart- 
broken! Here, on my deathbed, this world’s 
grandeur seems of little moment; the love of 
one true heart were worth all! Beatrice, have 
you forgiven me?” 

‘‘You acted rightly, sire,” she replied; ‘‘ you 
have preserved me from much misery.” 

‘‘ Thanks,” said the duke; ‘‘I can die easier 
now—easier.” 

There was silence for a moment, during which 
the abbess strove to pray; but a terrible strug- 
gle to be calm left her weak and faint, proving 
(oh, how painfully!) that she was but human 
still ! 

‘*You see I did not forget you, Beatrice,” said 
the sufferer, in a voice that grew each instant 
more faint. ‘‘ [leave you in the only sanctuary 
earth can offer, powerful and respected. How 
dark it grows! have they put out the lamps? I 
have said farewell to all—my peace is made with 
Heaven—my last moments are for you. Re- 
member my son, Beatrice; tell him how fondly 
his father loved him! Raise me up, I am grow- 
ing blind—the room is close and dark—dark !” 
Beatrice lifted him tenderly. ‘Tell him,’ he 
began, after a moment’s pause; but he had no 
strength to utter more. ‘A crucifix!” he mur- 
mured; ‘‘a crucifix! Pray for me—pray for 
me !”” 

He pressed the cross convulsively to his lips, 
with a broken prayer striving for utterance, fell 
heavily back upon the arm of the pale woman, 
without a sigh, without a groan, and died there. 

A sound aroused the abbess; a footstep un- 
heard for years; but it struck upon her heart 
like well-remembered music. She rose and 
moved toward the door as it opened, pushing 
gently back the intruder, and passed into the 





gallery. Aman, stillin early youth, was stand- 
ing there, who started forward with a wild ex- 
clamation as the light fell upon the lady’s features. 

‘¢ Beatrice—Beatrice! ” broke from his lips; 
then he staggered against the wall, while a death- 
like pallor swept over his face. Beatrice took 
his hand, and drew him into another chamber; 
he flung himself at her feet, uttering mad words 
of tenderness and reproach. 

‘¢T have sought you long,” he.continued, “ and 
do I find you thus, and in these garments! Oh, 
Beatrice, this is worse than death !” 

‘‘Hush!” she replied, gently; ‘ Beatrice 
Feraldi is no more; it is the Abbess of San 
Pietro to whom you speak. This is no time for 
weakness; the past is buried; do not rouse 
ghosts from the tomb with which to torture your 
own heart. A great destiny calls you; the sov- 
ereign of this land has no leisure for sorrow— 
rouse up, and perform nobly the task assigned 
you.” 

‘¢ And are you lost to me for ever?” said he. 
‘‘ My father—this was his work.” 

‘¢ Be still !”’ said the abbess, sternly. ‘‘ Dare 
not to utter his name without a blessing—it was 
that of a great man! He suffered as much as 
you have done, but he gave up all withouta 
murmur; let his son imitate his fortitude and 
his silence.” 

‘*In all the wide world I have no friend—I 
am utterly alone,” burst from the lips of the 
anguish-stricken man, just stepping over the 
threshold of sovereignty. 

There was a passion in his tones which roused 
all the woman in the long-silenced heart of the 
abbess. She dared not trust herself to prolong 
that interview! As she looked upon his face, 
the years of patient endurance and suffering were 
swept aside, and she almost believed herself 
wild, free-hearted girl again. 

‘¢Come with me,” she said, as he clasped her 
hand in his with words of wild entreaty that 
made her shudder, even while their dangerous 
sweetness entranced her soul. ‘‘Have done with 
this weakness! the woman that you loved is no 
more—her very name has perished !” 

She forced him from the room, and led him 
back to the chamber of death. The awful still- 
ness of the place silenced every earthly passion 
in his breast, and he knelt conscience-stricken 
beside the couch where that form lay motionless 
and cold. 

‘‘Here is your place now,” she said, in 
solemn voice; ‘‘ to-morrow you belong to your 
people, and I—to Heaven!” 

She bent over him, pressed one kiss, in which 
there was nothing of human feeling, upon his 
brow, and ere he could move or speak had glided 
from the apartment, leaving the new Duke of 
Ferrara alone with his father’s corpse. 
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(Continued from page 144.) 


CHAPTER XII. 

In the breakfast-room appertaining to Lord 
Elmpark’s suite of apartments in the Rue du 
Cirque, the noble owner was receiving a select 
party ata déjeuner. There were Fougeres and 
Tolbecque, whom we have previously noticed ; 
Camille de Drousart, always au courant of music, 
fine arts, and the opera; and Guimard, the yel- 
low-faced chemist, who looks as if his poisons 
and tests were tried on himself, but who is, 
nevertheless, one of the most agreeable com- 
panions in the world, as well as excessively re- 
pandu amongst the best Parisian society. 

‘* But tell us, Fougeres,” said Tolbecque, ‘tell 
us, is it true that La Majesté has resigned in fa- 
vor of the Comte de Paris ?”’ 

‘‘1f you ask me if it is true because the news- 
papers have it, I say yes, for you saw, or might 
have seen it, in L’Empire this morning; but if 
you ask my own opinion, | say no. Pardieu, 
where are Nemours and d’Aumale do you think?” 

‘* Just where they ought to be, my good fellow, 
and where they will stay if no one puts it into 
their heads to come forth.” 

‘* Very true. I do not believe any of the four 
princes, including Montpensier—who counts as 
one now, you know—could raise a party equal to 
the Comte de Paris, but still they would not let 
the game go without a struggle.” 

‘‘This is how it will be,’’ said de Drousart, 
‘*M. le petit Comte de Paris, will marry the 
eldest daughter of the Queen of England, and 
then we shall have an entente cordiale in which 
King Leopold can join.” 

“Bah!” 

‘‘Wait a few years and see. The king loves 
Queen Victoria and says pretty things to her, 
and she loves him and says pretty things in re- 
turn; in all which there is an object just as 
much as in his affection for Queen Isabella, 
and his endeavors to get her a husband.” 

‘* That is all very good,” said their host, “ but 
much as we love you, our excellent neighbors, 
we will by no means give our eldest daughter to 
your son.” 

‘He is right,” said Guimard, ‘it would be 
an impossible combination ; chemically speaking, 
they have no affinity to each other.” 

‘** None whatever, the English are like gipsies, 
they intermarry and dislike foreigners.” 





with a mischievous look, ‘‘ why Elmpark keeps 
la belle Anglaise to himself, and shuts us out.” 

**What do you mean?” 

‘** Nothing, only that none of us have the sha- 
dow of a chance where you are. Ma foi! her 
dot is of no sort of consequence to you, but to 
me—ah! I assure you, a sac d'argent like Malle. 
de Trevore would be a welcome gift.” 

** Why the deuce don't you get it then? Who 
hinders you?” 

‘*You do, of course. First you had her all 
to yourself in La Vendee, where you behaved 
infamously to Beckendorf—who en parenthése 
wanted Fougeres to publish his woes, which that 
discreet man refused to do—and now that you 
are in Paris it is Mdlle. de Trevore and Lord 
Elmpark at the opera, ditto au Bois, ditto at the 
Tuileries, where else ditto, Elmpark ?”’ 

‘You are too bad, Tolbecque; the lady is a 
friend of mine—nothing more.” 

*« And if she were,” returned Fougeres, ‘‘ you 
could not help it. It is our benevolence, as Don 
Giovanni says, which leads us astray ; chi a una 
sola e fedele, verso l’altra e crudele, and to avoid 
this cruelty Elmpark is faithful to all.” 

‘*Or to none ?”’ 

‘““What about it?” said Tolbecque, lighting a 
cigar, ‘‘these Regalias are admirable, and my 
theory is, that a man is virtuous who gives good 
cigars.” 

‘* Peste, Guimard! how unsteady your virtue 
is, judging by the cabbage leaves with which 
you entertain your friends.” 

‘‘Guimard’s cigars are receptacles for some of 
his poisons, which he tries on us instead of dogs 
and rabbits, which cost money.” 

The chemist wrinkled his face into a smile and 
puffed away. ' 

‘*Come, de Drousart,” said Fougeres, ‘*what 
can you give me for my paper under the head 
of music and the opera? I saw you discussing 
matters with Duprez, at Tortoni’s, yesterday. 
What did he tell you?” 

«That a new star is about to arise on our 
horizon.” 

“A new one? Don’t you think it is only 
some second hand Leverrier business ?”’ 

‘“No, for once it is real. She is a Greek, and 
I suppose has fed on Hymettus, and bathed in 
Helicon all her life.” 





“And that is the reason,” said Tolbeecque, 
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‘¢ But no one ever heard of a Greek singer.” 
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‘‘Why not? Why may not Greece have a 
Rodamachi as well as Russia an Ivanhoff.” 

‘‘Only, that one never before heard of it.’’ 

‘*So much the better, it increases her value ; 
and besides being the most wonderful cantatrice 
the world ever heard, she is also a miracle of 
beauty.” 

‘* Bravo, Camille! Linvite myself to sup with 
you to-night to do honor to your news.” 

‘* Wait until you see the Greek first, I advise 
you,” said their host; ‘‘do not let him cajole 
you out of a supper, Camille, and then laugh at 
you for giving him false intelligence.” 

‘* But this is true,” said the young man, seri- 
ously, ‘* because I saw letters from the /mpresare 
of the Argentina and La Scala, speaking raptur- 
ously of her beauty as well as her singing.” 

‘*Then in that case there will be no obstacle 
to our supper this evening?” 

‘*Of course not, Fougeres, come by all means ; 
and you, Tolbecque, and Guimard; as for Eim- 
park he will be in the Champs Elysees.” 

“Oh, he goes higher than that! nothing 
short of the seventh heaven satisfies him; the 
Elysian Fields are all very good for us.” 

‘‘It appears to me that you don’t want my 
company to-night, but I shall go, Camille, if 
only to spite this Fougeres.”’ 

‘‘T am delighted, especially as I have received 
some capital oysters from Marennes.” 

Those who know Paris will agree with me 
that its inhabitants are the most excitable on 
earth. Whatever be the toy given to them, 
whether king, emperor, or prima donna, they 
are delighted with it for the time; convineed it 
is much better than all past toys of the same 
class, and that no future toy can be so good, or 
so exactly suited to their taste. 

Their present toy was the Greek singer. 

For weeks before her advent she was the 
general subject of conversation; marvellous re- 
ports of her beauty and genius reached their 
ears, raising expectancy to the highest; engrav- 
ings—said to be authentic likenesses—filled the 
print-sellers windows, and Fougeres obligingly 
devoted two columns of his paper to a history 
of her birth, rise and progress. Her debut was 
in Lucretia Borgia. 

Long before the orchestra took their places, 
the house was filled with tier on tier of ladies, 
who, with their flowers and jewels, presented 
the appearance of so many rainbowed circles. 
The first scene was listened to with impatience, 
but when the second opened, and the gondola with 
the masked lady passed, all bent eagerly forward 
to catch the first notes falling from her lips. 

In spite of her mask, which ‘would tend to 
mar the full effect of her singing, all were ar- 
rested by the pathos and pride that. struggled in 
the clear notes, ringing through the house with 





such metallic power; and when the song finished 
in which she weeps and prays Heaven her dis- 
grace may never be known to him—the calm 
sleeper—and her mask is for a moment removed, 
loud applause filled the house, a tribute as much 
to her beauty as to her singing. Of the pure 
Grecian type—straight nose, exquisitely cut 
mouth, and large almond-shaped eyes, with 
drooping and deeply fringed lids, her beauty 
was of that order which is 
“lazy, 
But of a character to make you crazy.” 

So that while compelled to acknowledge the 
purity of her voice, you would at the same time 
feel inclined to say that singing without the 
trouble of acting would better suit her. 

“How are you pleased?” inquired Edith of 
Elmpark, as the first act closed on a shower of 
bouquets, ‘*‘is she not beautiful ?” 

‘“‘Hum! well yes, perhaps, only too fat.” 

‘Fat! her figure is perfect; what do you 
think of her singing?” ’ 

‘*Very good, I suppose; but really after 
Grisi no one should attempt Lucrezia, even Son- 
tag, who is so charming, made a fiasco. 

‘* But Rodamachi sings without an effort, the 
notes come as they do from a bird; and then 
her eyes are so lovely.” 

‘** Only the lids are too heavy, or she too lazy 
to raise them. But the truth is, I am dlaisé 
with these stars, who are always trying to out- 
shine or outsing each other; I much prefer a 
ballet; do you know that little Mademoiselle 
Coralie is a charming dancer ?” 

‘* But you never would compare a ballet with 
the Opera ?” 

** Why not? dancing is ‘the poetry of motion, 
and very charming poetry it is.” 

** Hush!” said Aglae, tapping his arm with 
her fan, ‘‘if you do not enjoy the music, we do; 
and pray do not argue against the opera here.” 

Elmpark bowed and was silent. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


For several days after the debut of Rodamachi 
Edith saw but little of Lord Elmpark, who was 
suffering from illness, and unable to leave the 
house; but a billet and bouquet sent punctually 
every morning proved that her fears for his con- 
stancy were unfounded; and, excepting the 
strange fancies and clouds that flitted across her 
thoughts, she had no cause for uneasiness. One 
day, immediately after the receipt of a tender 
little note—one of those seconds in a womau’s 
horologe by which her life is marked—the 
Duchess de Belle Isle was announced. This 
was unexpected, as she had ceased to visit at 
the Hotel de Pouillac since Elmpark’s desertion 
to the camp of Edith. The latter was about to 
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leave the room, but an imploring glance from 
Aglae induced her to remain. 

‘* I suppose,”’ said the duchess to Edith, after 
the first salutations had been exchanged, ‘I 
suppose you have heard of Milor Elmpark’s 
new goddess ?”’ 

‘‘No, duchess, I have not; I am not likely to 
hear such things.’” 

‘* True, you would be the last to hear them.” 

‘¢ And why the last, may I inquire?” 

‘* Because you are a compatriote, voila tout ! 
but still it is true that he is captivated by La 
Rodamachi.”’ 

‘‘That is impossible!” said Aglae, ‘for on 
the night of her debut he told Mademoiselle 
Trevore—I myself heard him—that he did not 
admire her singing or acting.” 

**He very often does say such things,” said 
the duchess, laughing; ‘‘he does it to mislead 
people. I remember a remark which he made 
to me when Mademoiselle herself came amongst 
us.’’ 

‘“‘Itis a matter of perfect indifference what 
Lord Elmpark ever said of me,” said Edith, 
while a deep color rose to her face, ‘‘ but of this 
I am sure, that we can employ ourselves much 
better than in discussing an actress or her love 
affairs.” 

‘*There need be no discussion about what 
everybody knows. I myself saw his coupé be- 
fore her door when I was going to the concert at 
the Conservatoire, and on my return four hours 
later, it was still there.” 

‘¢Why do you not reprove him, duchess ?” 

‘¢ Mon dieu ! Why should 1? Why do you not? 
You are both English, and have been excellent 
friends since you were in La Vendee.”’ 

‘¢ Not nearly so excellent, duchess, as you and 
he were in Vichy.” 

‘¢ Biarritz, ma chére, was the place,” said the 
duchess, laughing merrily; ‘‘ but don’t let us 
quarrel. I have forgotten and forgiven him 
long ago; and now I| am only sorry for you, be- 
cause it~is so vexatious to have some one else 
preferred betore you; but do not distress your- 
self for him, who is the most fickle of men.’ 

‘¢] have not the least idea what you mean, 
and I imagine it is better for both of us I should 
not,” replied Edith, with a look that would have 
annihilated any one except the good-natured 
duchess, who proceeded to tell Aglae that Elm- 
park was nightly at the opera, either behind the 
scenes or in Fougere’s box. 

‘«¢ But we have seen Rodamachi every night,” 
said Aglae, ‘‘and if he had been there we 
should have seen him, you know, either in my 
box or his own stall, which is opposite ; besides, 
I know he is ill.” 

Again the duchess laughed. 

‘‘It may be so,” she replied, ‘‘ but he looks 





in excellent health ; at least he did so last night 
as he sat in the loge of M. Fougeres, but as that 
is on the same side as yours you could not see 
him. You see I tell you the truth; and let me 
ask you what possible good it can do me to in- 
vent a fiction about him? Three months ago, 
when I was horribly jealous,” she added, with 
the utmost naivete, ‘‘I might have done so to 
vex you; but now mon dieu! I have altogether 
got over my petit passion, and do not care what 
he does.” 

The light which gleamed in Edith’s eyes 
warned even the dull Aglae that the subject was 
dangerous, and to divert it she drew the atten- 
tion of the duchess to a malachite table which 
stood near. The Parisienne was soon in a suc- 
cession of raptures, which lasted until her de- 
parture, and then Edith walked at once to her 
own room, without giving Madame de Pouillac 
time for a word, 

‘*Elmpark false! Herself deserted! The 
hour she had foreseen, come at last’? Thus she 
thought as she paced the floor with quick uneven 
steps; at one moment feeling that if the power 
of revenge were hers, she would wreak it to the 
utmost; then blaming herself for doubting his 
affection, on the mere word of one who probably 
veiled her own feelings under the semblance of 
so much candor. Again and again she repeated 
to herself his oft-told tale of fidelity—again and 
again refused to believe that he for whom she 
had sacrificed every thing would forsake her 
for another. That was the maddening thought! 
Had he trodden her under his foot, she would 
in her love have borne it, but never—oh never! 
that the place—Aer place—in his heart should 
be filled by another. ‘*OQh, God!” she cried, 
‘‘it cannot be that this darkness is come upon 
me, if so, would I might die! But no, it cannot 
be; he knows how I loved him, how I love him 
still, and he will not be false. I will wait, I will 
not judge—least of all on her word—until all is 
clear as sunlight.” 

Then, on the impulse of a thought, she hastily 
put on a shaw! and bonnet and descended to the 
boudoir. 

‘* You are going out?” inquired Aglae. 

‘¢ Yes; it is so long since I promised Madame 
Anatole to dine with her, sans ceremonie, and as 
we have no engagement I may as well go to- 
day.” 

‘Yes, but are you sure that she will go to the 
opera? They are bringing out Lucia, and, of 
course, you will want to see it; apropos, how 
absurd the duchess was about Elmpark and 
Rodamachi.” 

‘+ It may be true, you know.” 

‘¢ Mon dieu, how you talk! Suppose it was 
Alcide St. Trou? decidedly I should kill myself 
or him, or both of us, and certainly the lady.’’ 
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** You would do right if you wished it ; but in 
the first place I don’t believe the tale, and next, 
if I did—what then ?’”’ 

Aglae opened wide her eyes, and finding no 
reply fell back on the opera. 

‘** Shall I not send for you to go to the. opera?” 

* No, thank you, I care nothing about it; be- 
sides, they are sure to repeat Lucia.” 

‘In that case I shall not go myself, especially 
as Alcide has a new poem which he wishes to 
read to me.” 

Edith proceeded to the house of her friend 
Madame Anatole, where she was received with 
all empressement; and having duly admired Ma- 
dame’s baby, and seen him perform a miracu- 
lous pedestrian feat of some two yards between 
his mother and nurse, and having further in- 
spected and admired a gorgeous piece of em- 
broidery, designed for his especial adornment, 
she proceeded to unfold the real purport of her 
visit. 

‘¢ Which is,” she said, ‘ chiefly to request you 
to give me a place in your box to-night, as I am 
very anxious to see Lucia, and Madame de 
Pouillac is not going.” 

‘* With much pleasure—but I am afraid you 
will find my box small and dull.” 

‘* Thank you; I only care to hear the music 
and see the performance, which is scarcely pos- 
sible in my cousin’s box ; besides which, I prefer 
the opposite side.” 

At the appointed time Edith (wrapped in a 
dark velvet cloak and hood of Madame Anatole’s, 
totally unlike the graceful white dowrnouse in 
which she usually appeared) entered the /oge, in 
which were already seated a nephew and two 
nieces, who had come from Fontenaye-aux- 
Roses. They made a thousand apologies to the 
entering party—consisting of Monsieur and 
Madame Anatole and their self-invited guest— 
fearing they would be de trop, would sit back, 
did not expect chére tante, etc. But Edith would 
not hear of a seat being given up for her; and 
protesting that the lights hurt her eyes, sat in 
the shade, from whence, however, she had a 
near view of the stage and a good range of the 
house through the pillars. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Once more the orchestra was rung in. 

Edith rembered the debut in Lucrezia, when 
she heard the same tinkle with Aim by her side. 
Then she was clouded by a doubt, too; but a 
doubt which now seemed an Eden of peace to 
look back upon. The loge opposite—that be- 
longing to Monsieur Fougeres—was empty ; and 
not until after the overture, and immediately 
preceding the scene in which Lucia appears, did 
the owner and another enter. Fougeres came 
at once to the front, but his companion remained 








a moment at the door speaking with some one— 
a moment which seemed an agonized eternity to 
Edith, who strained her eyes to the outline of 
the figure. Somebody has said—and truly !— 
that the intensity of pain can never be measured 
by its duration; that the quick flash of the 
guillotine brings with it the concentrated agony 
of an indefinite period; and that it is possible to 
endure as much physical—as well as mental— 
torture in a second, as would, under other cir- 
cumstances, cover a surface of years. Would 
he never come forward? If the light would 
only fall a little farther back, so that the figure 
might be recognized! Is this the beating of her 
heart, or only the ticking of the jeweled toy at 
her chatelaine? That certainly cannot be Elm- 
park; he is taller and fuller, and she breathes 
again; but stop! now he advances, and having 
thrown off his cloak, stands by Fougeres’ side 
in full health, with no trace of sickness on brow 
or lip, or in the eye which was turned on the 
Greek with the same impassioned glance that 
Edith once claimed as her own. A sharp, 
arrowy pang shot through her heart; that phy- 
sical pain which accompanies moral suffering, 
proving how close the tie between these two 
companions—body and spirit—who go together, 
often so wearily! until the battle is done. 

Did you ever see that terrible statue of the 
chained Prometheus, where the victim writhes 
in a living death from which he cannot escape; 
with lip and eye too sealed by burning agony to 
shed a tear or utter a groan? For there are 
times when asigh or tear would be the most 
blessed relief to the overburdened heart, but 
both are alike denied; these channels are para- 
lyzed by the gnawing fang of the ruthless enemy 
that preys on the tenderest part without destroy- 
ing its vitality. But still she repeated to herself, 
‘‘ This is not proof; he laughs, but I have seen 
him laugh and flirt many a time, when I knew 
his heart was with me. I will not so condemn, 
I must have proof—more proof than a mere 
glance of his eye—before I condemn.” Thus is 
it, that the heart which tortures itself from 
needless causes, wili refuse to doubt as long as 
belief is possible, clinging like a despairing, 
drowning wretch to any straw within reach. 

At length the bridal scene opens, when Lucia 
in white and shining robes is led forward. Un- 
der the costly veil which floated round her 
shoulders sparkled many jewels, but Edith’s 
eyes were fixed on a circle of diamonds and sap- 
phires, which quivered and flashed round her 
white full throat. Not the same, oh, not that 
one! But there was the Maltese cross atiached, 
round which, as if unconsciously, her fingers 
twined, while her large eyes were fixed on Elm- 
park, who kissed a bouquet which he threw at 
her feet. To Edith the remainder of the opera 
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was a confusion of lights and sounds, nor was 
she conscious of any thing further until she 
found herself on Monsieur Anatole’s arm, wait- 
ing in a dense crowd for Madame’s carriage. 

Voices were behind which she shuddered at, 
and her companion mistaking the thrill he felt 
for cold, politely drew her hood farther forward, 
in which she hid her face as much as possible, 
while the speakers pushed their way closer to 
them. 

‘* Ah,” said one, ‘*how adorably she sung to- 
night! and how divinely she looked at Elm- 
park.” 

‘Yes, I say again we will not have this Eng- 
lishman taking all our lawful prey from us; do 
you hear, Elmpark? Besides, what will Edith- 
of-the-swan’s-neck say to the faithless Harold?” 

‘‘Hush there, Tolbecque, no names! The 
fair lady you speak of is nothing to me, nor am 
I to her.” 

‘‘Well, what of Rodamachi, is she nothing to 
you?” 

‘‘Yes, a good deal,” he replied, laughing, 
‘‘but, Fougeres, cannot you push through this 
living wall? I have an engagement, and be- 
sides, being an invalid, 1 must avaid draughts, 
ho! ho!” 

He passed close to Edith, so close that he 
apologized for treading on her dress, and in a 
moment more she heard him direct his coach- 
man to drive to the Rue du Helder, where—as 
the newspapers informed her—the Greek actress 
had her abode. 

On her return, Aglae handed Edith a note and 
bouquet, which had been left during her absence. 

‘‘From Milor Elmpark, n’est cepas ?” 

‘‘Yes, I believe so. Will you excuse me, 
Aglae, if I retire, as 1 am tired and sleepy?” 

** Certainly.” 

She walked up to her room, and laying the 
still unopened note and bouquet on the table, 
resigned herself to Palmyre’s hands without any 
outward display of the feelings in her heart. 
When the soubrette had left the room, she sat 
herself down by the open window, with the cold, 
clear stars looking on her, and the pure moon- 
beams falling softly on the floor. These flowers! 
the duplicate of those he had thrown to the 
Greek—she knew thei by a circle of white 
camellias—with what burning, tearless eyes she 
regarded them! Crouched low on the floor, no 
word came from her closed lips, naught but the 
groan of one in mortal agony. Then for the 
first time reading the letter, a new storm rose 
in her heart; the passion of finding herself be- 
trayed and outraged, which changed love to hate, 
and despair to the burning, intense desire for 
revenge. Her eye fell on a jeweled poignard, 
which she had purchased for the beauty of its 
workmanship; she took it in her hands, and 





shuddered as the keen and polished edge grazed 
her fingers. ‘I cannot do it,” she said, ‘and 
if I could I would not; for I will bear the load 
of life until I have made him suffer as I do now, 
and then! May God forget me when I forget 
my revenge!’ she said, turning her face, white 
and rigid, upward to the thousand witnesses in 
the clear blue sky. Then shutting out_the moon- 
light, that seemed too pure to linger there, she 
threw herself on the bed, and with her head 
buried in the pillows, opened her heart still fur- 
ther to the crowds of evil ones who rushed 
eagerly to gloat over this their companion—a 
fallen angel. Of this night’s agony I can give 
you no description; these fearful struggles are 
never witnessed by human eyes, or laid bare, 
even for their most compassionate touch; our 
deepest agony must be borne alone, known to 
ourselves alone, and to Him who in his bitter 
grief was forsaken by all those whom He loved 
and trusted, and who from the depth of his 
wounded soul uttered the lamentable cry, ‘* My 
God! my God! hast Zhou also forsaken me!” 

At length she slept; for the weakness of the 
flesh is sometimes our only relief, and a mental 
conflict often terminates in a blessed sleep, 
which though only a brief respite, still gives 
the tempest-tossed vessel a moment’s lull, ere 
the next wave rises high and black around. But 
the waking from a great grief is often as bitter 
as the grief itself; there is a dull, uncertain 
feeling—a shadow—before the senses and facul- 
ties are entirely aroused to a perfect conscious- 
ness of what has passed over us. The sun is as 
bright, but its brightness is as the smile on 
the face of the dead whom we love—a still fur- 
ther grief; the merry shouts of childish laugh- 
ter grate harshly on our ear, painful in contrast 
to the sorrow brooding over our heart, bidding 
its music cease forever. Thus Edith felt as she 
awoke unrefreshed from the stupor which for a 
while had mercifully laid its leaden fingers on 
her aching eyes and throbbing brow. She went 
mechanically through the duties of the toilette, 
as though in a dream; until the sight of the 
flowers and note swept the confusion from her 
brain, renewing vividly her last night’s agony. 
“T will keep them, lest I should ever forget 
what I have bound myself to do. Yes, God 
hears me, and before him I swear to trample on 
every thing so that I be revenged. I will let no 
tie—nothing—stand between me and it; I will 
wait long years if need be, if at the last I can 
be revenged on him, him for whom I would have 
died, for whose love I bartered away my soul.” 
And the flowers and billet were carefully folded 
and laid away, to be remembered—when ? 

In the evening she and Madame de Pouillac 
were in the boudoir, when ‘‘Milor Elmpare” 
was announced. Imagining they would have 
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something to say, which ‘‘a third” had no busi- 
ness to hear, Aglae (acting on the Golden Rule) 
left them together. 

‘* Dearest! what I have suffered since I saw 
you!” 

** Have you been so very ill?” she inquired, 
in a voice which though low, was also perfectly 
calm. 

‘Yes, very ill; but that was only a trifle 
compared with my involuntary exile from you.” 

She did not reply ; her white lips moved with- 
out uttering a sound, for the thick beatings of 
her heart seemed to arrest the power of speech. 

Her companion seeing something unusual was 
the matter, pressed tender, anxious inquiries as 
to the cause. 

** Are you ill, my dearest? Has any thing 
annoyed you? Will you not tell me; and if I 
cannot remove, can I not, at least, share your 
vexation ?” 

You would have thought it was tetanus which 
produced the violent spasmodic working of the 
muscles in her throat, so painful were the efforts 
she made to utter one word. At length a harsh, 
grating laugh which was terrible to hear, es- 
caped from the closed teeth and white, dry lips. 

‘*Good God! Edith, what is the matter?” he 
said; thoroughly alarmed at this terrible con- 
vulsion; ‘‘shall I ring for your maid, or for 
Madame de Pouillac ?” 

But by a powerful effort—in which the spirit 
collects all its forces to keep down for a brief 
space the companion, now leagued against it as 
an enemy—she conquered the choking pain, and 
looking steadily at him, said in a voice, perfectly 
distinct in its sharp, ringing tones. 

‘‘This is the matter, that I have discovered 
your perfidy.” 

‘Oh, Edith, again doubting !” 

‘‘Doubting? no! there is no longer doubt; I 
doubted as long as I could, but it is now changed 
to certainty.” 

‘But, Edith—” 

‘Silence! I know all. Iwas at the opera, 
and saw the necklace you offered me, on her 
neck—a creature whom you have hired with 
gold! Thank God no gift of yours has ever 
been accepted by me! And I saw your mutual 
looks, and heard your words to your friends ; 
and the coupling of my name with hers. How 
dared you come to me with words you never 
felt in your false heart? How dared you de- 
ceive me, who in my love—my madness—gave 
all to you which made life worth holding? Had 
you said, ‘I am changed, I am not what I was 
—not what I was to you—another has taken 
your place,’ I should have suffered, but I 
would have blessed you for your truth, even 
though it killed me; you would not have been 
as you are now, a thing to loathe and scorn.” 











‘*In that case,” he said, very quietly, and 
with no visible emotion; ‘in that case any fur- 
ther words of mine would be superfluous; but 
in justice to myself let me say, you might have 
had a flirtation (or whatever you please to call 
it) with a hundred men, and not find one to 
guard your honor and reputation as I have done.” 

‘“‘Ha! ha!” 

‘It is the truth; and I cannot see why you 
should disturb yourself about this little inter- 
lude of mine—which is nothing more—or why 
it should occasion a difficulty between us. You 
know just as well as I do, that married men have 
their liaisons, and why should you be more 
jealous than a wife?” 

** Jealous!” 

‘«Well, the word may be objectionable, but Ican 
find no better. Don’t you see how the case is? 
On one side is a high born beauty, on the other 
& poor singer ; one, certain of her power—which 
en parenthese she exerts most tyrannically—and 
the other knowing her day will end when the 
opera closes, or as the chances are, long before. 
What rivalry, I ask you, could there be between 
two such opposites? None; and therefore you 
and I must not quarrel, we will continue to be 
good friends.” 

‘**Never!” she said, passionately, and rising 
as she spoke; ‘‘never! I have been deceived 
all along; you never loved me, but now, at 
least, I see plainly. I would have given my 
life for you, who were the heart of my heart; 
but all that sweet fountain is turned to poison, 
poison which shall embitter my whole life’s 
current, and the course of many a life be- 
side! And now go, I do not wish to see you 
again; yet be sure a day will come when you 
would give your heart’s blood you had not so 
betrayed me. Go!” 

*¢ Certainly I shall go; but let me beg you not 
to make any fuss, or Fougeres will be dishing 
us up in his paper, and I have no wish for such 
celebrity. After all, Edith, when you get out 
of this pet against me, you will find I am not 
quite so bad as you imagine; and perhaps one 
day we may be good friends; you wont shake 
hands? well, good-by !” and humming ‘“‘ 0 Ma- 
thilde idoli de mon ame,” he left the room. 

The sound of his retreating footsteps fell like 
a knell on her heart, that thus should be their 
parting! For though she had been so wronged 
and betrayed, still the woman’s love in her heart 
—that love which requires to be so often and so 
cruelly cauterized ere it be extinguished, rose 
for the last time filling her eyes with hot blister- 
ing tears, which like those shed by man in 
agony are no relief but a further torture. But 
she dashed them aside with no gentle hand as 
she heard Aglae approach } for there are some 
wounds so ghastly and bleeding that we will let 
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no eye see them; wounds which are unknown 
to those with whom we eat bread and salt; and 
between which and our light laugh, careless tone, 
and steady step, they can trace no connection ; 
wounds which they will never see until that Day 
when all rags and masks shall be stripped off, 
and then we shall care but little for these scars ! 

‘*Here are letters from the embassy, Edite, 
there was one from Miladi Trevore for me to 
say they are coming here.” 

‘« Here!” said Edith, with a start which sent 
the sympathetic Aglae several paces off, not 
here, surely ?” 

‘‘ Not to this house, but to Paris. How ner- 
vous you look! Have you and Elmpark quar- 
reled ?” 

‘‘Aglae! never again mention his name, do 
you hear?” That is all I shall tell you; give 
me my letters.” 

The obedient Aglae did as she was bidden, 
and Edith left the room without further com- 
ment. There were two letters; one from Lady 
Trevor, giving a cold announcement of the in- 
tended visit, the other from Beatrice, exuberant 
with joy at the prospect of seeing Cousin Edith 
and Paris. ' 

‘But that cannot be,” said Edith, bitterly. 
‘‘T would rather die than meet that pure girl, 
she, whom I promised her dying mother to pro- 
tect. And to what place can I fly where I shall 
not meet her? Here I cannot stay; any spot on 
the broad earth would be better than this. But 
I cannot go alone, people will talk; well, what 
do I care, let them talk! The time is gone by 
when I cared aught for that; the gate is closed 
behind me, and I can never return to what I 
have been; for the future I have but one purpose, 
and until that is accomplished all else must be 
forgotten.” 

Very weary was the head she leaned so heavily 
on her hands, trying to still for a moment its 
wild throbbing, and gain a respite from the an- 
guish festering at her heart. But no Nepenthe 
came; on and on, crushed by the wheels of the 
fatal car to which she had bound herself, was 
she compelled to drag the fainting limbs and 
weary heart, that would give a ransom for a 
moment’s painless rest. 

Poor Edith! He alone who sees all, and 
pities all, knows what the terrible heart tortures 
are, which are endured by thousands of women, 
who, like you, have trusted and—been betrayed ! 

CHAPTER XV. 

By one of those chances, which sometimes 
occur at the right moment, Edith learned that 
an English family, with whom she had a slight 
acquaintance, were leaving Paris in a few days 
for Germany. Sir John Simpkins and his lady 
being both parvenues of the first water, could by 


no means pretend to enter the limits of the 
charmed circle, in England, where dwelt the 
Honorable Edith Trevor; first, because of the 
stigma attached to him as a retired linen draper, 
who, for some unexplained service rendered to 
government during a general election, was 
named as a fit and proper person on whom 
should be conferred the dignity of a place in the 
Baronetcy of England; and again because of 
his wife, who, being the daughter of a country 
surgeon, had no more claim tv notice amongst 
la fleur des pois, than Mdlle. Palmyre—Edith’s 
fascinating femme-de-chambre. But in Paris, 
with their respectability stamped by Rothschild 
and Co.—the best vouchers—and letters which 
procured them admission to the Embassy, (albeit 
my lady Marchioness was seized with sudden 
myope on their entrance,) yet they were amongst 
the guests and that was something, as well as at 
the Tuileries, where the gentle Queen Amelia 
received them with her usual gracieuseté, so that 
in both ways they were thrown into the same 
‘set with Miss Trevor, who—though utterly 
oblivious of their existence at all other times— 
now bethought herself of engaging their escort 
across the frontier. ‘It will sound badly in the 
Morning Post,” she said, ‘‘ but what matter, 
perhaps I shall never return to England!” 

Accordingly, she betook herself to Meurice’s, 
where she had the pleasure of finding not only 
Sir John, but my lady; and the three Misses 
Simpkins and young Mr. Simpkins; when, 
laying aside as much of her haughtiness as was 
possible, she unfolded the purport of her visit. 

‘*Princess Rien de Tout tells me you are 
leaving Paris, and I have come to ask if you 
would receive me into your party? I wish to 
be in Rome when my cousin, Lady Eastland, 
returns from Egypt, and as 1 cannot—or do not 
wish to—travel with only a maid and courier, I 
thought I would wish to join you if you do not 
object ?” 

Lady Simpkins, though delighted at the pros- 
pect of having a lady of such high rank in her 
German caravan, thought, nevertheless, it would 
not do to exhibit too much empressément, and 
bridling up, assured her it would give them great 
pleasure to receive her, only hoping Sir John’s 
arrangements would suit her. 

Meanwhile the Misses Simpkins employed 
themselves on a bird’s-eye view of the society to 
which Edith would introduce them ; while their 
brother, essaying to twirl an incipient down on 





his upper lip, begged to assure Miss. Trevor, in 
an affected drawl, “that though ’twas monstwous 
: disagweable to leave Pawis then, he should not 
| wegwet it in her pwesence,” and satisfied that 

he had said a gallant thing in a brilliant manner, 
he fell back in the third position and played with 
his Brégnét. Edith, forcing herself to be passa- 
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bly polite, bowed to him without speaking, and 
after making some final arrangements with Lady 
Simpkins left the room. 

‘*Well, Sir John!’’ said his better (and larger) 
half, ‘‘aint we in luck? If we traveled over tire 
whole peerage, we couldn’t get a better chance 
than this; she is related to half the nobility; 
just think, girls, how lucky!”’ 

**Oh, yes,” said Miss Caroline, ‘1 ain so glad; 
for you know we couldn’t tell what we should do 
in Rome; but now we shall get into the best 
circle.” 

‘*] think,” growled their father, “‘ you have 
got into a good circle, as you call it, in Paris; 
and by reason of the same golden key you can 


open any door you please in Rome. Pooh! ; 


there’s not one of these people who wouldn’t go 
down on their knees to us for sake of our money.” 

‘*Not English people, pa,” said Miss Ange- 
lina, ‘‘you know they always treat us as if we 
were mad dogs. Don’t you remember how they 
all crowded up ina corner at the Embassy, when 
we came near them on Monday night? I think 
French people might receive us for our money, 
but I know the English wont.” 

‘‘And for that reason,” returned Miss Caro- 
line, ‘‘ Iam glad Miss Trevor is coming, because 
wherever she goes we can go too.” 

**And she is very handsome also,” said the 
heir, ‘‘and the fact is, if she was a year or two 
younger, I should be falling in love. The Hon- 
orable Mrs. Simpkins would sound so much 
better than Honorable Edith Trevor !” 

In a few words Edith acquainted Madame de 
Pouillac with her intended departure; but Aglae, 
though usually the most unruffled live-and-let- 
live sort of person, was provoked beyond en- 
durance. 

‘*You know very well, Edite, that milade, 
your aunt, is my dé/e noire, and she hates me; 
and how do you suppose I am to get on with 
them ?” 

‘¢ Perfectly well; they are not coming here, 
they will be at Meurice’s, you know, and so all 
you will have to do will be to call once or twice 
and give a dinner party.” 

“You know I cannot do to them as I would to 
strangers; if a call or two and a dinner was all 
that is necessary, why should they write and 
tell me they are coming? I should be ashamed 
if I only showed them the same politeness I 
would to entire strangers.” 

‘‘Please yourself in that; be as polite and 
attentive as you choose.” 

‘* Mon dieu! how you talk, when you know 
milade looks at me all the time as if I were— 
well, never mind what! only something not fit 
for her eyes; and I suppose this Mdlle. Leigh 
will be the same. Ciel! what shalll do? And 
then your choosing that affreuse woman for your 











companion to Germany; what will your aunt 
say?” 

‘« Just what she pleases. I choose Lady Simp- 
kins because it suits my convenience, and for 
the same reason I[ leave Paris.” 

‘* But if you must leave Paris, why do you 
not go to Seville or Malaga?” 

** Because Ido not wish to make the acquaint- 
ance of any of our Spanish relatives now. And 
as I am really leaving Paris, and with Lady 
Simpkins, there is no use in saying more about 
it; and so, for the day or two we shall be to- 
gether, let us have peace. I cannot forget all 
your kindness, Aglae, and perhaps some day I 
shall return.” 3 

**] hope so; as it is I don’t know what to do, 
especially as Alcide is going to Deux Ponts next 
week ; I wish I could go!” 

**Why don’t you?” 

“What a question! What would the world 
say if I went to Deux Ponts with St. Trou?” 

‘The world? Aglae, do you think it would 
be any worse to go with him then, than to have 
him here as intimate as he is ?” 

‘*No one thinks of what is better or worse, 
but of what the world will say; so long as 
Society is satisfied one is safe, but if it clamor— 
well!” 

‘* Soit/ Lleave myself to the tender mercies 
of the Parisian world, which will victimize me I 
have no doubt.” 

And thus malgrée Aglae’s remonstrances, Edith 
in three days left Paris for Brussels with the 
Simpkins’ party ; yet not without a further pang 
that she bade adieu to the scene of so many 
joys, now dearly paid for, by heart sighs, and 
heart rendings. 

As they sped along the thoroughfare leading 
to the Belgian railway, their carriage was in one 
place stopped by a fiacre, a drove of cattle, and 
a coupé. Lady Simpkins’ coachman uttered 
unintelligible oaths in pure Craven,* By dint of 
which, and a variety of eel-like twistings, he 
contrived to ooze through all, except the coupe, 
against which the wheels rubbed. There was 
a pretty, musical shriek, as from one more 
frightened than hurt, and then a deep voice in 
excellent French cursed the coachman heartily 
for his awkwardness. 

Edith recognized the voice, and drawing down 
her veil shrank as far back as possible, but 
Caroline Simpkins thinking it a good time to 
emulate the occupant of the coupe, executed a 
little scream, while her brother in his fright 
forgot his beloved mustache, and cried ‘‘ gwa- 
cicus!” at intervals. At length they were dis- 


* For the uninitiated—Craven is a district in Yorkshire, 
where the patois is as peculiar in its way as the Somerset- 
shire dialect in the South, and quite as unintelligible to 
the unenlightened 
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entangled, and as the carriage passed, Edith for 
a moment caught sight of a gentleman bending 
tenderly over a lady who leaned on his shoulder 
and raised a pair of sleepy, mandragon eyes to 
his. ‘*‘ What a dooced fine cweature!” said John 
Simpkins, leaning out of the window to obtain a 
good view, ‘‘ she’s the pwima donna at the opwa; 
a Gweek, they say; have you seen her, Miss 
Twevor ?” 

If there is a sore spot in the heart how surely 
will some fingers find it out! Perhaps belong- 
ing to some chance passer, perhaps those of one 
nearest our own heart, all unconscious of the 
wound they are probing. But the fester in 
Edith’s heart was too far down, and too well 
covered to be guessed at, and so she replied 
calmly, 

‘* Yes, I have seen her.”’ 

‘*And oh, Miss Trevor,” put in Caroline, 
‘you should have seen her in Lucia, her dress 
was so splendid, and her diamonds are quite as 
fine as ma’s, I should think. John, who is in 
the coupe?” 

‘** Viscount Elmpark,” said the young man, 
adjusting his shirt collar with the air of one 
competent to pronounce upon Debrett; then turn- 
ing to Edith he added, ‘‘ He is smitten with the 
Gweek, they say, and, he! he! I am sure I don’t 
wonder, I was wevy near falling in love myself.” 

I shall not follow the party on their journey 
to Brussels, and from thence through all the in- 
termediate towns to Nuremburg, where, finally, 
they parted company. Long before their arrival 
there, many symptoms of mutual discontent 
were visible. Sir John disputed every bill, and 
growled at every kreutzer he paid; his lady 
made the party a laughing stock by her vul- 
garity ; while the young ladies could not conceal 
their disappointment when Edith forgot to in- 
troduce them to the distinguished acquaintances 
she met at every stopping place. The Grand 
Duchess of Mechlenberg Strelitz conversed gra- 
ciously_ with the belle whom she had seen and 
admired at the English court; but passed over 
her traveling companions, to their intense morti- 
fication; and this being the drop too much in 
the full cup of their discontent, a parting was 
very willingly signed; the Simpkinses pursuing 
their route to Italy, while Edith remained with 








Palmyre in Nuremberg, resolved to stay until 
some other fate called her away. 

She occupied a suite of apartments in an old- 
fashioned house, which, however, Mademoiselle 
Palmyre found so lonely, that—though it broke 
her heart !—she was compelled to leave her lady 
and return to Paris; Edith offered no objection, 
and the departed Parisienne was in due time re- 
placed by a bright-faced German, named Clar- 
chen, who was well recommended by the daugh- 
ter of a lady who inhabited a suite of rooms in 
the same house. 

Of these her fellow lodgers Edith knew but 
little. One day after spending some hours 
amongst the graves of the Friedhof attached to 
the beautiful Lorenz Kirch, she entered the 
church, where a few people were scattered. 
One group caught her eye. A lady with soft 
gray hair, parted in folds under a widow’s cap, 
knelt by the side of one much younger, but who 
from the close resemblance was evidently her 
daughter. The widow’s eyes had a helpless, 
sad expression, that was very touching as she 
fixed them on the cross above the high altar, 
and repeated—mechanically as it seemed—the 
solemn Invocation. Her kneeling companion’s 
countenance had a repose almost seraphic, but 
with deep lines that told how severe the beating 
storm had been ere she lay trustingly under the 
uplifted Arm. A young man stood by, waiting 
with seeming impatience for the conclusion of 
their orisons. He had a pale, student-like face, 
with gray eyes and black lashes, and a mouth 
which, though small and beautifully cut, would 
by a physiognomist be termed wavering and un- 
steady. 

‘‘Mother and daughter, and either brother 
or lover,’”’ said Edith, as she saw them leave the 
church and enter the house where she dwelt. On 
the following day Clarchen (who came vice Pal- 
myre resigned) named them as her reference, 
upon which Edith called, and finding the young 
lady alone, received a good recommendation— 
given in a sad, gentle voice—but obtained no 
information as to the truth of her suppositions, 
as neither the elder lady or gentleman appeared, 
and so she had to content herself with knowing 
they were English people of the name of Forres- 
ter, and beyond that nothing. [70 be continued. 











GENEVIEVE. 


Marp of my love! sweet Genevieve ; 

In beauty’s light you glide along: 
Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice as Seraph’s song. 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 

This heart with passion soft to glow: 
Within your soul a voice there lives! 


It bids you hear the tale of woe, 
When sinking low the sufferer wan 

Beholds no arm outstretched to save, 
Fair, as the bosom of the swan 

That rises graceful o’er the wave. 
I’ve seen your breast with pity heave, 





And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve ! 
[CoLERIDGE. 
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FROM CAPT. REID’S NEW WORK. 


Ons of the most peculiar romances of adven- 
ture which has lately appeared, is Osceola, the 
Seminole, by Capt. Mayne Reid, published in 
New York by Robert M. De Witt. The scene is, 
of course, laid in Florida, and embraces many 
of the traits of life in that tropical state. Asa 
preface to the following extract we must adda 
few words. ‘Yellow Jake,” a vindictive Span- 
ish mulatto and slave on a plantation, had o7- 
fered violence to Viola, the favorite maid of 
Miss Virgine, his master’s daughter. Having 
been punished at the request of Virgine, he, 
for revenge, cruelly killed a pet fawn of hers. 
Punished again, he now determined on deeper 
vengeance. How he attempted this is told in 
the extract which we give. 

While crossing the fields, the hero of the 
story, Randolph, is astonished at observing Yel- 
low Jake carrying some small animal, and at 
observing that he is followed at a distance by an 
enormous alligator. 

THE ALLIGATOR. 


To one brought up—born, I might almost 
say—upon the banks of a Floridian river, there 
is nothing remarkable in the sight of an alliga- | 


tor. 


dreaded by those who knowit best. For all 
that, it is seldom approached without some feel- 
ing of fear. The stranger to its haunts and 
habits, abhors and flees from it; and even the 
native—be he red, white, or black—whose home 
borders the swamp and the lagoon, approaches 
this gigantic lizard with caution. 

Some closet-naturalists have asserted that the 
alligator will not attack man, and yet they ad- 
mit that it will destroy horses and horned cattle. 
A like allegation is made of the jaguar and 
vampire bat. Strange assertions, in the teeth 
of a thousand testimonies to the contrary. 

‘Notwithstanding all this, use brings one to 
look lightly even upon real danger—particularly 
when that danger is almost continuous; and the 
denizen of the cypriere and the white cedar swamp 
is accustomed to regard, without much emotion, 
the menace of the ugly alligator. To the native 
of Florida, its presence is no novelty, and its 
going or coming excites but little interest—ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the bosom of the black man, 
who feeds upon its tail; or the alligator-hunter, 
who makes a living out of its leather. 

The appearance of one on the edge of the 





Nothing very terrible either; for ugly as | 
is the great saurian—certainly the most repul- | 
sive form in the animal kingdom—it is least | 








savanna would not have caused me a second 
thought, bad it not been for its peculiar move- 
ments, as well as those I had just observed on 
the part of the mulatto. I could not help fancy- 
ing that there was some connection between them; 
at all events it appeared certain, that the reptile 
was following the man! 

Whether it had him in view, or whether trail-. 
ing him by the scent, I could not tell. The 
latter I fancied to be the case; for the mulatto 
had entered under cover of the maize-plants, 
before the other appeared outside the timber ; 
and it could hardly have seen him as it turned 
toward the gap. It might, but I fancied not. 
More like, it was trailing him by the scent; but 
whether the creature was capable of doing so, I 
did not stay to inquire. 

On it crawled over the sward—crossing the 
corner of the meadow, and directly upon the 
track which the man had taken. At intervals, 
it paused, flattened its breast against the earth, 
and remained for some seconds in this attitude, 
as if resting itself. Then it would raise its body 
to nearly a yard in height, and move forward 
with apparent eagerness—as if in obedience to 
some attractive power in advance of it? The 
alligator progresses but slowly upon dry ground 
—not faster than a duck or goose. The water 
is its true element, where it makes way almost 
with the rapidity of a fish. 

At length it approached the gap; and, after 
another pause, it drew its long dark body within 
the inclosure. I saw it enter among the maize- 
plants, at the exact point where the mulatto had 
disappeared! Of course, it was now also hid- 
den from my view. 

I no longer doubted that the monster was 
following the man; and equally certain was I 
that the latter knew that he was followed! How 
could I doubt either of these facts? To the 
former, I was an eye-witness; of the latter, I 
had circumstantial proofs. The singular atti- 
tudes and actions of the mulatto; his taking 
out the bars and leaving the gap free; his occa- 
sional glanees backward—which I had observed 
as he was crossing the open ground—these were 
my proofs that he knew what was coming behind 
him—undoubtedly he knew. 

But my conviction upon these two points in 
nowise helped to elucidate the mystery—for 4 
mystery it had become. Beyond a doubt, the 
reptile was drawn after by some attraction, 
which it appeared unable to resist—its eager- 
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ness in advancing was evidence of this, and 
proved that the man was exercising some influ- 
ence over it that lured it forward. 

What influence? Was he beguilingit by some 
charm of Obeah ? 

A superstitious shudder came over me, as I 
asked myself the question. I really had such 
fancies at the moment. Brought up, as I had 
been, among Africans, dandled in the arms— 
perhaps nourished from the bosom—of many a 
sable nurse, it is not to be wondered at that my 
young mind was tainted with the superstitions 
of Bonny and Benin. I knew there were alliga- 
tors in the cypress swamp—in its more remote 
recesses, some of enormous size—but how Yel- 
low Jake had contrived to lure one out, and 
cause it to follow him over the dry cultivated 
ground, was a puzzle I could not explain to my- 
self. I could think of no natural cause: I was 
therefore forced into the regions of the weird 
and supernatural. 

I stood for a long while watching and wonder- 
ing. The deer had passed out of my mind. 
They fed unnoticed: I was too much absorbed 
in the mysterious movements of the half-breed 
and his amphibious follower. 

THE TURTLE-ORAWL. 

So long as they remained in the maize-field, I 
saw nothing of either. The direction of my 
view was slightly. oblique to the rows of the 
plants. The corn was at full growth, and its 
tall culms and broad lanceolate leaves would have 
overtopped the head of a man on horseback. A 
thicket of evergreen trees would not have been 
more impenetrable to the eye. 

By going a little to the right, I should have 
become aligned with the rows, and could have 
seen far down the avenues between them; but 
this would have carried me out of the cover, 
and the mulatto might then have seen me. For cer- 
tain reasons, 1 did not desire he should; and I 
remained where I had hitherto been standing. 

I was satisfied that the man was still making 
his way up the field, and would in due time dis- 
cover himself in the open ground. 

An indigo flat lay between the hommock and 
the maize. To approach the house, it would be 
necessary for him to pass through the indigo; 
and, as the plants were but a little over two feet 
in height, I could not fail to observe him as he 
came through. I waited, therefore, with a feel- 
ing of curious anticipation—my thoughts still 
wearing a tinge of the weird ! 

He came on slowly—very slowly; but I knew 
that he was advancing. I could trace his pro- 
gress by an occasional movement which I ob- 
served among the leaves and tassels of the maize. 
The morning was still—not a breath of air 
stirred; and consequently the motion must have 


been caused by some one passing among the 
plants—of course by the mulatto himself. The 
oscillation observed farther off, told that the 
alligator was still following. 

Again and again I observed this movement 
among the maize-blades. It was evident ‘the 
man was not following the direction of the rows, 
but crossing diagonally through them! For 
what purpose? I could not guess. Any one of 
the intervals would have conducted him in a 
direct line toward the house—whither I supposed 
him to be moving. Why, then, should he adopt 
a more difficult course, by crossing them? It 
was not till afterward that I discovered his ob- 
ject in this zigzag movement. 

He had now advanced almost to the nether 
edge of the corn-field. The indigo flat was of 
no great breadth, and he was already so near, 
that I could hear the rustling of the cornstalks 
as they switched against each other. 

Another sound I could now hear; it resembled 
the howling of a dog. I heard it again, and, 
after an interval, again. It was not the voice of 
a full-grown dog, but rather the weak whimper 
of a puppy. 

At first, I fancied that the sounds came from 
‘the alligator: for these reptiles make exactly 
such a noise—but only when young: The one 
following the mulatto was full grown; the cries 
could not proceed fromit. Moreover, the sounds 
came from a point nearer me—from the place 
where the man himself was moving. 

I now remembered a white object I had ob- 
served as the man was crossing the corner of 
the Savanna. It was not an opossum, then, but 
a young dog. 

Yes. I heard the cry again: it was the whin- 
ing of a whelp—nothing else. 

If I could have doubted the evidence of my 
ears, my eyes would soon have convinced me; 
for, just then, I saw the man emerge from out 
the maize with a dog by his side—a small white 
cur, and apparently a young one. He was lead- 
ing the creature upon a string, half-dragging it 
after him. I had now a full view of the indi- 
vidual, and saw to a certainty that he was our 
woodman, Yellow Jake. 

Before coming out from the cover of the corn, 
he halted for a moment—as if to reconnoitre the 
ground before him. He was upon his feet, and 
in an erect attitude. Whatever motive he had 
for concealment, he needed not to crouch amid 
the tall plants of maize; but the indigo did not 
promise so good a shelter, and he was evidently 
considering how to advance through it without 
being perceived. Plainly, he had a motive for 
concealing himself—his every movement proved 
this—but with what object I could not divine. 

The indigo was of the kind known as the 





“false Guatemala.” There were several species 
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cultivated upon the plantation; but this grew 
tallest; and some of the plants, now in their 
full puwple bloom, stood nearly three feet from 
the surface of the soil. A man passing through 
them in an erect attitude, could, of course, have 
been seen from any part of the field; but it was 
possible for one to crouch down, and move be- 
tween the rows unobserved. This possibility 
seemed to occur to the woodman; for, after a 
short pause, he dropped to his hands and knees, 
and commenced crawling forward among the 
indigo. 

There was no fence for him to cross—the cul- 
tivated ground was all under one inclosure—and 
an open ridge alone formed the dividing-line 
between the two kinds of crop. 

Had I been upon the same level with the field, 
the skulker would have been now hidden from 
my sight; but my elevated position enabled me 
to command a view of the intervals between the 
rows, and I could note every movement he was 
making. 

Every now and then he paused, caught up the 
cur, and held it for a few seconds in his hands— 
during which the animal continued to howl as if 
in pain! 

As he drew nearer, and repeated this opera- 
tion, I saw that he was pinching its ears! 

Fifty paces in his rear, the great lizard ap- 
peared coming out of the corn. It scarcely 
made pause in the open ground, but still follow- 
ing the track, entered among the indigo. 

At this moment, a light broke upon me; I no 
longer speculated on the power of Obeah. The 
mystery was dissolved: the alligator was lured 
forward by the cries of the dog! 

I might have thought of the thing before, for 
I had heard of it before. I had heard from 
good authority—the alligator hunter himself, 
who had often captured them by such a decoy— 
that these reptiles will follow a howling dog for 
miles through the forest, and that the old males 
especially are addicted to this habit. Hickman’s 
belief was that they mistake the voice of the 
dog for that of their own offspring, which these 
unnatural parents eagerly devour. 

But, independently of this‘monstrous propen- 
sity, it is well known that dogs are the favorite 
prey of the alligator ; and the unfortunate beagle 


that, in the heat of the chase, ventures across. 


creek or largoon, is certain to be attacked by 
these ugly amphibia. 

The huge reptile, then, was being lured for- 
ward by the voice of the puppy: and this ac- 


counted for the grand overland journey he was. 


making. 

There was no longer a mystery—at least, 
about the mode in which the alligator was at- 
tracted onward; the only thing that remained 
for explanation was, what motive had the 





mulatto in carrying out this singular ma- 
noeuvre ? 

When I saw him take to his hands and knees, 
I had been under the impression that he did so 
to approach the house, without being observed. 
But as [ continued to watch him, 1 changed my 
mind. I noticed that he looked oftener, and 
with more anxiety behwd him, as if he was only 
desirous of being concealed from the eyes of the 
alligator. I observed, too, that he changed fre- 
quently from place to place, as if he aimed at 
keeping a screen of the plants between himself 
and his follower. This would also account for 
his having crossed the rows of the maize-plants, 
as already noticed. 

After all, it was only some freak that had en- 
tered the fellow’s brain. He had learned this 
curious mode of coaxing the alligator from its 
haunts—perhaps old Hickman had sbown him 
how—or he may have gathered it from his own 
observation, while wood-chopping in the swamps. 
He was taking the reptile to the house from some 
eccentri¢ motive ?—to make exhibition of , it 
among his fellows ?—to have a ‘lark’ with it? 
or a combat between it and the house-dogs? or 
for some like purpose ? 

I could not divine his intention, and would 
have thought no more of it, had it not been that 
one or two little circumstances had made an im- 
pression upon me. I was struck by the peculiar 
pains which the fellow was taking to accomplish 
his purpose with success. He was sparing 
neither trouble nor time. True, it was not to 
be a work-day upon the plantation; it was a 
holiday, and the time was his own; but it was 
not the habit of Yellow Jake to be abroad at so 
early an hour, and the trouble he was taking 
was not in consonance with his character of 
habitual insouciance and idleness. Some strong 
motive, then, must have been urging him to the 
act. What motive? 

I pondered upon it, but could not make it out. 

And yet I felt uneasiness, as I watched him. 
It was an undefined feeling, and I could assign 
no reason for it—beyond the fact that the 
mulatto was a bad fellow, and I knew him to be 
capable of almost any wickedness. But if his 
design was a wicked one, what evil could he ef- 
fect with the alligator? -No one would fear the 
reptile upon dry ground ?—it could hurt no one? 

Thus I reflected, and still did I feel some in- 
definite apprehensions. 

But for this feeling I should have given over 
observing his movements, and turned my atten- 
tion to the herd of deer—which I now perceived 
approaching up the savanna, and coming close 
to my place of concealment. 

I resisted the temptation, and continued to 
watch the mulatto a little longer. 


I was not kept much longer in suspense. He 
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had now arrived upon the outer edge of the 
hommock, which he did not enter. I saw him 
turn round the thicket, and keep on toward the 
orangery. There was a wicket at this corner 
which he passed through, leaving the gate open 
behind him, At short intervals, he still caused 
the dog to utter its involuntary howlings. 

It no longer needed to cry loudly, for the alli- 
gator was now close in the rear. 

T obtained a full view of the monster as it 
passed under my position. It was not one of the 
largest, though it was several yards in length. 
There are some that measure more than a statute 
pole. This one was full twelve feet, from its 
snout to the extremity of its tail. It clutched 
the ground with its broad webbed feet as it 
crawled forward. Its corrugated skin of bluish 
brown color was coated with slippery mucus, 
that glittered under the sun as it moved; and 
large masses of the swamp-slime rested in the 
concavities between its rhomboid scales. It 
seemed greatly excited; and whenever it heard 
the voice of the dog, exhibited fresh symptoms 
of rage. It would erect itself upon its muscular 
arms, raise its head aloft—as if to get a view of 
the prey—lash its plaited tail into the air, and 
swell its body almost to double its natural dimen- 
sions. At the same time, it emitted loud noises 
from its throat and nostrils, that resembled the 
rumbling of distant thunder, and its musky 
smell filled the air with a sickening effluvium. 
A more monstrous creature it would be impossi- 
ble to conceive. Even the fabled dragon could 
not have been more horrible to behold. 

Without stopping, it dragged its long body 
through the gate, still following the direction of 
the noise. The leaves of the evergreens inter- 
vened, and hid the hideous reptile from my sight. 

I turned my face in the opposite direction— 
toward the house—to watch the further move- 
ments of the mulatto. From my position, I 
commanded a viow of the tank, and could see 
nearly all around it. The inner side was espe- 
cially under my view, as it lay opposite, and 
could only be aproached through the orangery. 

Between the grove and the edge of the great 
basin, was an open space. Here there was an 
artificial pond only a few yards in width, and 
with a little water at the bottom, which was 
supplied by means of a pump, from the main 
reservoir. This pond, or rather inclosure, was 
the ‘turtle-crawl,’ a place in which turtles were 
fed and kept, to be ready’at all times for the 
table. My father still continued his habits of 
Virginian hospitality; and in Florida these 
aldermanic delicacies are easily obtained. 

The embankment of this turtle-crawl formed 
the direct path to the water-basin; and as I 
turned, I saw Yellow Jake upon it, and just ap- 
proaching the pond. He still carried the cur in 





his arms; I saw that he was causing it to utter 
a continuous howling. 

On reaching the steps, that led down, he 
paused a moment, and looked back. I noticed 
that he looked back in both ways—first toward 
the house, and then, with a satisfied air, in the 
direction whence he had come. No doubt he 
saw the alligator close at hand; for, without 
further hesitation, he flung the puppy far out 
into the water; and then, retreating along the 
embankment of the turtle-crawl, he entered 
among the orange-trees, and was out of sight. 

The whelp, thus suddenly plunged into the 
cool tank, kept up a constant howling, at the 
same time beating the water violently with its 
feet, in the endenvor to keep itself afloat. 

Its struggles were of short duration. The 
alligator, now guided by the well-known noise 
of moving water, as well as the cries of the dog, 
advanced rapidly to the edge ; and without hesi- 
tating a moment, sprang forward into the pond. 
With the rapidity of an arrow, it darted out to 
the centre; and, seizing the victim between its 
bony jaws, dived instantaneously under the 
surface. 

I could for some time trace its monstrous form 
far down in the diaphanous water; but guided 
by instinct, it soon entered one of the deep 
wells, amidst the darkness of which it sank out 
of sight. 


THE KING VULTURES, 


‘¢ So, then, my yellow friend, that is the inten- 
tion!—a bit of revenge after all. I'll make you 
pay for it, you spiteful ruffian! You little 
thought you were observed. Ha! you shall rue 
this cunning deviltry before night.” 

Some such soliloquy escaped my lips, as soon 
as I comprehended the design of the mulatto’s 
manceuvre-—for | now understood it—at least I 
thought so. The tank was full of beautiful fish. 
There were gold fish and silver fish, hyodons, 
and red trout. They were my sister’s especial 
pets. She was very fond of them. It was her 
custom to visit them daily, give them food, and 
watch their gambols. Many an aquatic cotillion 
had she superintended. They knew her person, 
would follow her around the tank, and take food 
out of her fingers. She delighted in thus 
serving them. 

The revenge lay in this. The mulatto well 
knew that the alligator lives upon fish—they are 
his natural food; and that those in the tank, 
pent up as they were, would soon become his 
prey. So strong atyrant would soon ravage the 
preserve, killing the helpless creatures by scores 
—of course to the chagrin and grief of their 
fond misstress, and the joy of Yellow Jake. 

I knew that the fellow disliked my little sister. 
The spirited part she had played, in having him 
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punished for the affair with Viola, had kindled 
his resentment against her; but since then, 
there had been other little incidents to increase 
it. She had favored the suit of his rival with 
the quadroon, and had forbidden the woodman 
to approach Viola in her presence. These cir- 
cumstances had certainly rendered the fellow 
hostile to her; and although there was no out- 
ward show of this feeling—there dared not be— 
I was nevertheless aware of thefact. His killing 
the fawn had proved it, and the present was a 
fresh instance of the implacable spirit of the man. 

He calculated upon the alligator soon making 
havoc among the fish. Of course he knew it 
would in time be discovered and killed; but 
likely not befure many of the finest should be 
destroyed. 

No one would ever dream that the creature 
had been brought there—for on more than one 
occasion, alligators had found their way into the 
tank—-having strayed from the river, or the 
neighboring lagoons—or rather having been 
guided thither by an unexplained instinct, which 
enables these creatures to travel straight in the 
direction of water. 

Such, thought I, were the designs and conjec- 
tures of Yellow Jake. 

It proved afterward that I had fathomed but 
half his plan. I was too young, too innocent 
of wickedness, even to guess at the intense 
malice of which the human heart is capable. 

My first impulse was to follow the mulatto to 
the house—make known what he had done— 
have him punished; and then return with a 
party to destroy the alligator, before he could 
do any damage among the fish. 

At this crisis, the deer claimed my attention. 
The herd—an antlered buck with several does— 
had browsed close up to the hommock, They 
were within two hundred yards of where I stood. 
The sight was too tempting. I remembered the 
promise to my mother; it must be kept; venison 
must be obtained at all hazards ! 

But there was ho hazard. The alligator had 
already eaten his breakfast.. With a whole dog 
in his maw, it was not likely he would disturb 
the finny denizens of the tank for some hours to 
come; and as for Yellow Jake, I saw he had 
proceeded on to the house; he could be found at 
any moment; his chastisement could stand over 
till my return. 

With these reflections passing through my 
mind, I abandoned my first design, and turned 
my attention exclusively to the game. 

They were too distant for the range of my 
rifle; and I waited a while in the hope that they 
would move nearer. 

But I waited in vain. The deer is shy of the 
hommock. It regards the evergreen islet as 
dangerous ground, and habitually keeps aloof 





from it. Natural enough, since there the crea- 
ture is oft saluted by the twang of the Indian 
bow, or the whip-like crack of the hunter’s rifle. 
Thence often reaches it the deadly missile. 

Perceiving that the game was getting no 
nearer, but the contrary, I resolved to course 
them ; and, gliding down from the rock, I de- 
scended through the copsewood to the edge of 
the plain. 

On reaching the open ground, I rushed for- 
ward—at the same time unleashing the dogs, 
and crying the ‘ view hilloo.’ 

It was a splendid chase—led on by the old 
buck—the dogs following tail-on-end. 1 thought 
I never saw deer run so fleetly ; it appeared as 
if scarcely a score of seconds had transpired 
while they were crossing the savanna—more 
than a mile in width. I had a full and perfect 
view of the whole; there was no obstruction 
either to run of the animals or the eye of the 
observer; the grass had been browsed short by 
the cattle, and not a bush grew upon the green 
plain ; so that it was atrial of pure speed be- 
tween dogs and deer. So swiftly ran the deer, 
I began to feel apprehensive about the venison. 

My apprehensions were speedily at an end. 
Just on the farther edge of the savanna, the 
chase ended—so far, at least, as the dogs were 
concerned, and one of the deer. I saw that 
they had flung a doe, and were standing over 
her, one of them holding her by the throat. 

I hurried forward. ‘Ten minutes brought me 
to the spot; and after a short struggle, the 
quarry was killed, and bled. 

I was satisfied with my dogs, with the sport, 
with my own exploits. I was happy at the 
prospect of being able to redeem my promise; 
and with the carcass across my shoulders, | 
turned triumphantly homeward. 

As I faced round, I saw the shadow of wings 
moving over the sunlit savanna. 1 looked up- 
ward. Two large birds were above me in the 
air; they were at no great height, nor were they 
endeavoring to mount higher. On the contrary, 
they were wheeling in spiral rings, that seemed 
to incline downward at each successive circuit 
they made around me. 

At first glance, the sun’s beams were in my 
eyes, and I could not tell what birds were flap- 
ping above me. On facing round, I bad the sun 
in my favor; and his rays, glancing full upon 
the soft cream-colored plumage, enabled me to 
recognize the species—they were king vultures— 
the most beautiful birds of their tribe, 1 am 
almost tempted to say the most beautiful birds 
in creation; certainly they take rank, among 
those most distinguished in the world of orni- 
thology. , 

These birds are natives of the flowery land, 
but stray no farther north. Their haunt is on 
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the green ‘‘everglades’” and wide savannas of | 


Florida, on the llanos of the Orinoco, and the 
plains of the Apure. In Florida they are rare, 
though not in all parts of it; but their appear- 
ance in the neighborhood of the plantations ex- 
cites an interest similar to that which is oeca- 
sioned by the flight of an eagle. Not so with 
the other vultures—Cathartes aura and atratus— 
both of which are as common as crows. 

In proof that the king vultures are rare, I may 
state that my sister had never seen one—except 
at a great distance off; yet this young lady was 
twelve years of age, and a native of the land. 
True, she had not gone much abroad—seldom 
beyond the bounds of the plantation: I remem- 
bered her expressing an ardent desire to view 
more closely one of these beautiful birds. I 
remembered it that moment; and at once formed 
the design of gratifying her wish. 

The birds were near enough—so near that I 
could distinguish the deep yellow color of their 
throats, the coral red upon their crowns, and the 
orange lappets that drooped along their beaks. 
The were near enough—within half reach of my 
rifle—but moving about as they were, it would 
have required a better marksman than I to have 
brought one of them down with a bullet. 

I did not think of trying it in that way. 
Another idea was in my mind; and without 
further pause, I proceeded to carry it out. 

I saw that the vultures had espied the body of 
the doe, where it lay across my shoulders. That 
was why they were hovering above me. My plan 
was simple enough. I laid the carcass upon the 
earth ; and, taking my rifle, walked away toward 
the timber. 

The trees grew at fifty yards’ distance from 
where I had placed the doe; and behind the 
nearest of these I took my stand. 

I had not long to wait. The unconscious birds 
wheeled lower and lower, and at length one 
alighted on the earth. Its companion had not 
time to join it before the rifle cracked, and laid 
the beautiful creature lifeless upon the grass. 

The other, frighted by the sound, rose higher 
and higher, and then flew away over the tops of 
the cypresses. 

Again I shouldered my venison; and carrying 
the bird in my hand started homeward. 

My heart was full of exultation. I anticipated 
a double pleasure—from the double pleasure I 
was to create. I should make happy the two 
beings that, of all on earth, were dearest to me 
—my fond mother, my beautiful sister. 

I soon recrossed the savanna, and entered the 
orangery. I did not stay togo round by the 
wicket, but climbed over the fence at its lower 
end. So happy was I that my load felt light as 
a feather. Exultingly I strode forward, dashing 
the loaded boughs from my path. I sent their 








golden globes rolling hither and thither. 
mattered a bushel of oranges ? 

I reached the parterre. My mother was in 
the veranda; she saw meas I approached, and 
uttered an exclamation of joy. I flung the 
spoils at her feet. I had kept my promise. 

“What is that?—a bird?” 

‘‘Yes the king vulture—a present for Virgine. 
Where is she? Not up yet? Ha the little sluggard 
—I shal! soon arouse her. Still abed and on 
such a beautiful morning!” 

“You wrong her, George; she has been up an 
hour or more. She has been playing; and has 
just this moment left off.” 

«But where is she now? In the drawing-room?” 

‘“‘No; she has gone to the bath.” 

“To the bath!”’ 


‘*‘Yes, she and Viola. What—” 
‘“‘Q mother—mother’’— 


«Tell me—George—”’ 
‘““Q heavens—the alligator!” 


What 


THE BATH. 

‘¢ Yellow Jake !—the alligator !”’ 

They were all the words I could utter. My 
mother entreated an explanation; I could not 
stay to give it. Frantic with apprehension, I 
tore myself away, leaving her in a state of ter- . 
ror that rivaled my own. 

I run toward the hommock—the bath. I wait 
not to follow the devious route of the walk, but 
keep straight on, leaping over such obstacles as 
present themselves. I spring across the paling, 
and rush through the orangery, causing the 
branches to crackle and the fruit to fall. My 
ears are keenly bent to catch every sound. 

Behind are sounds enough: I hear my mother’s 
voice uttered in accents of terror. Already have 
her cries alarmed the house, and are echoed and 
answered by the domestics, both females and 
men. Dogs, startled by the sudden excitement, 
are baying within the inclosure, and fowls and 
caged birds screech in concert. From behind 
come all these noises. It is not for them my 
ears are bent; I am listening before me. 

In this direction I now hear sounds. The 
plashing of water is in my ears, and mingling 
with the tones of a clear, silvery voice—it is the 
voice of my sister! ‘Ha, ha, ha!” The ring 
of laughter! Thank Heaven, she is safe! 

I stay my step under the influence of a deli- 
cate thought; I call aloud, ‘‘ Virgine! Virgine!” 

Impatiently I wait the reply. None reaches 
me ; the noise of the water has drowned my voice. 

I call again and louder: ‘ Virgine! sister! 
Virgine!” Iam heard, and hear: 

‘¢Who calls? You, Georgy?” 

‘* Yes; itis I, Virgine.”’ 

‘¢ And pray, what want you, brother?” 

‘«Q, sister, come out of the bath.” 
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‘pond: here goes.” 


- and the continued screaming that succeeded them. 
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**For what reason should I? Our friends 
come? They are early: let them wait, my 
Georgy. Go you and entertain them. I mean 
to enjoy myself this most beautiful of mornings ; 
the water’s just right—delightful! Isn’t it, 
Viola?’ Ho! I shall have a swim round the 


And then there was a fresh plashing in the 
water, mingled with a cheerful abandon of laugh- 
ter in the voices of my sister and her maid. 

I shouted at the top of my voice: 

‘* Hear me, Virgine, dear sister! 
en’s sake come out! come—” 

There was a sudden cessation of the merry 
tones; then came a short, sharp ejaculation, 
followed almost instantaneously by a wild scream. 
[ perceived that neither was a reply to my ap- 
peal. Ihad called out in a tone of entreaty 
sufficient to have raised apprehension; but the 
voices that now reached me were uttered in ac- | 
cents of terror. In my sister’s voice I heard the | 
words : | 

| 
} 
| 


For Heav- 





** See, Viola! O mercy—the monster! Ha! 
he is coming this way! O mercy! Help, George, 
help! Save—save me!” 

Well knew I the meaning of the summons; too | 
well could I comprehend the halt-coherent words, | 





‘¢ Sister, I come, I come!” 

Quick as thought, I dashed forward, breaking | 
through the boughs that still intercepted my view. | 

‘© Oh, perhaps I shall be too late! She screams | 
in agony ; she is already in the grasp of the alli- | 
gator?” | 

‘A dozen bounds carried me clear of the grove ; 
and gliding along the embankment of the turtle 
crawl, I stood by the edge of the tank. A fear- | 
ful tableau was before me. 

My sister was near the centre of the basin, 
swimming toward the edge. There stood the 
quadroon, knee-deep, screeching and flinging 
her arms frantically in the air. Beyond, ap- 
peared the gigantic lizard; his whole body, 
arms, hands, and claws clearly traceable in the 
pellucid water, above the surface of which rose | 
the scaly serrature of his back and shoulders. 
His snout and tail projected still higher; and 
with the latter he was lashing the water into 
white froth, that already mottled the surface of 
the pond. He was not ten feet from his intended 
victim. His gaunt jaws almost touched the 
green baize skirt that floated, train-like, behind 
her. At any moment, he might have darted 
forward and seized her. My sister was swim- 
ming with all her might. She was a capital 
swimmer; but what could it avail? Her bathing- 
dress was impeding her; but what mattered that ? 
The alligator might have seized her at any mo- 
ment; with a single effort, could have caught 
her, and yet he made it not. I wondered why 





_ hope of intimidating the assailant. 
| purpose, he still held on. Oh Heavens! we shall 
| both be dragged under—drowned—devoured— 


he had not; I wondered that he still held back. 
I wonder to this hour, for it is not yet explained. 
Ican account for it only on one supposition: 
that he felt that his victim was perfectly within 
his power; and as the cat cajoles with the mouse, 
so was he indulging in the plenitude of his tyrant 
strength. 

These observations were made in af single 
second of time—while I was cocking my rifle. 

I aimed, and fired. There were but two places 
where the shot could have proved fatal—the eye 
or behind the forearm. I aimed for the eye, I 
hit the shoulder; but from that hard corrugated 
skin my bullet glinted as from a granite rock. 
Among the rhomboid protuberances it made a 
whitish score, and that was all. The play of the 
monster was brought toa termination. The shot 
appeared to have given him pain. At all events, 
it roused him to more earnest action, and per- 
haps impelled him to the final spring. He made 
it the instant after. Lashing the water with his 
broad tail, as if to gain impetus, he darted for- 


| ward; his huge jaw hinged vertically upward, 


till the red throat showed wide agape; and the 
next moment the floating skirt—and oh! the 
limbs of my sister, were in his horrid gripe! 

I plunged in and swam toward them. I caught 
Virgine in my arms. I was just in time, for the 
alligator was dragging her below. With all my 
strength I held her up: it needed all to keep us 
above the surface. I had no weapon; and if I 
had been armed, I could not have spared a hand 
to strike. I shouted with all my voice, in the 
It was to no 


A plunge, as of one leaping from a high eleva- 
tion into the pond—a quick, bold swimmer from 
the shore—a dark-skinned face, with long black 
hair that floats behind it on the water—a breast 
gleaming with bright spangles—a body clad in 
bead-embroidered garments—a man? a boy? 

Who is this strange youth that rushes to our 
rescue? He is already by our side; by the side 
of our terrible antagonist. With all the earnest 
energy of his look, he utters not a word. He 
rests one hand upon the shoulder of the huge 
lizard, and with a sudden spring places himself 
upon its back. A rider could not have leaped 
more adroitly to the saddle. A knife gleams in 
his uplifted hand. It descends—its blade is 
buried in the eye of the alligator! The roar of 
the saurian betokens its pain. The earth vibrates 
with the sound ; but the monster has now relaxed 
its gripe. Joy, joy! my sister is unharmed. 
The floating skirt has saved her; scarcely 4 
scratch shows upon her delicate limbs; and 
now in tender arms, amidst sweet words and 
looks of kind sympathy, she is born away from 
the scene of her peril. 








STRANGE 


STORIES. 


NO. I1.—THE HAUNTED SHIPS—A LEGEND OF SCOTLAND. 


Atone the sea of Solway, romantic on the | 
Scottish side, with its woodland, its bays, its 
cliffs, and headlands; and interesting on the 
English side, with its many beautiful towns, with 
their shadows on the water, rich pastures, safe 
harbors, and numerous ships; there still linger 
many traditional stories of a maritime nature, 
most of them connected with superstitions singu- 
larly wild and unusual. To the curious these 
tales afford a rich fund of entertainment, from 
thé many diversities of the same story; some 
dry and barren, and stripped of all the embellish- 
ments of poetry; others dressed out in all the 
riches of a superstitious belief and haunted ima- 
gination. In this they resemble the inland tra- 
ditions of the peasants; but many of the oral 
treasures of the Galwegian or the Cumbrian 
coast have the stamp of the Dane and the Norse- 
man upon them, and claim but a remote or faint 
affinity with the legitimate legends of Caledonia. 
Something like a rude prosaic outline of several 
of the most noted of the northern ballads, the 
adventures and depredations of the old ocean 
kings, still lends life to the evening tale; 
and, among others, the story of the Haunted 
Ships is still popular among the maritime 
peasantry. 





One fine harvest evening, I went on board the 


shallop of Richard Faulder, of Allanbay; and | 
committing ourselves to the waters, we allowed | 
a gentle wind from the east to waft us at its | 


pleasure toward the Scottish coast. We passed 
the sharp promontory of Siddick; and skirting 
the land within a stone-cast, glided along the 
shore till we came within sight of the ruined 
Abbey of Sweetheart. The green mountain of 
Criffell ascended beside us; and the bleat of the 
flocks from its summit, together with the wind- 
ing of the evening horn of the reapers, came 
softened into something like music over land and 
sea. We pushed our shallop into a deep and 
wooded bay, and sat silently looking on the 
serene beauty of the place. The moon glimmered 
in her rising through the tall shafts of the pines 
of Caerlaverock; and the sky, with scarce a 
cloud, showered down on wood, and headland, 
and bay, the twinkling beams of a thousand 
stars, rendering every object visible. The tide, 
too, was coming with that swift and silent swell 
observable when the wind is gentle; the woody 
curves along the land were filling with the flood, 
till it touched the green branches of the droop- 





ing trees; while in the centre current the roll 
15 


and the plunge of a thousand pellocks told te 
the experienced fisherman that salmon were 
abundant. 

As we looked, we saw an old man emerging 
from the path that winded to the shore through 
a grove of doddered hazel; he carried a halve- 
net on his back, while behind him came a girl, 
bearing a small harpoon with which the fishers 
are remarkably dexterous in striking their prey. 
The senior seated himself on a large gray stone, 
which overlooked the bay, laid aside his bonnet, 
and submitted his bosom and neck to the refresh- 
ing sea breeze; and taking his harpoon from his 
attendant, sat with the gravity and composure 
of a spirit of the flood, with his ministering 
nymph behind him. We pushed our shallop to 
the shore, and soon stood at their side. 

‘‘This is old Mark Macmoran, the mariner, 
with his grandaughter Barbara,” said Richard 
Faulder, in a whisper that had something of fear 
in it; ‘“*he knows every creek, and cavern, and 
quicksand, in Solway—has seen the Spectre 
Hound that haunts the Isle of Man; has heard 
him bark, and at every bark has seen a ship sink ; 
and he has seen, too, the Haunted Ships in full 
sail; and, if all tales be true, he has sailed in 
them himself; he’s an awful person.” 

Though I perceived in the commounication of 
my friend something of the superstition of the 
sailor, I could not help thinking that common 
rumor had made a happy choice in singling out 
old Mark to maintain her intercourse with the 
invisible world. His hair, which seemed to have 
refused all intercourse with the comb, hung 
matted upon his shoulders ; a kind of mantle, or 
rather blanket, pinned with a wooden skewer 
round his neck, fell mid-leg down, concealing 
all his nether garments as far as a pair of hose, 
darned with yarn of all conceivable colors, and 
a pair of shoes, patched and repaired till nothing 
of the original structure remained, and clasped 
on ‘his feet with two massy silver buckles. If 
the dress of the old man was rude and sordid, 
that of his grandaughter was gay, and even rich. 
She wore a boddice of fine wool, wrought round 
the bosom with alternate leaf and lily, and a 
kirtle of the same fabric, which, almost touching 
her white and delicate ankle, showed her snowy 
feet, so fairy-light and round that they scarcely 
seemed to touch the grass were she stood. Her 
hair, a natural ornament which woman seeks 
much to improve, was of bright glossy brown, 
and encumbered rather than adorned with a 
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snod, set thick with marine productions, among 
which the small clear pearl found in the Solway 
was conspicuous. Nature had not trusted toa 
handsome shape, and a sylph-like air, for young 
Barbara’s influence over the heart of man; but 
had bestowed a pair of large bright blue eyes, 
swimming in liquid light, so full of love and 
gentleness, and joy, that all the sailors from An- 
nanwater to far Saint Bees acknowledged their 
power, and sung songs about the bonny Jass of 
Mark Macmoran. She stood holding a small 
gaff-hook of polished steel in her hand, and 
seemed not dissatisfied with the glances I be- 
stowed on her from time to time, and which I 
held more than requited by a single glance of 
those eyes which retained so many capricious 
hearts in subjection. 

The tide, though rapidly augmenting, had 
not yet filled the bay at our feet. The moon 
now streamed fairly over the tops of Caerlave- 
rock pines, and showed the expanse of ocean 
dimpling and swelling, on which sloops and 
shallops came dancing, and displaying at every 
turn their extent of white sail against the beam 
of the moon. Ilooked on old Mark the Mariner, 
who, seated motionless on his gray stone, kept 
his eye fixed on the increasing waters with a look 
of seriousness and sorrow in which I saw little 
of the calculating spirit of a mere fisherman. 
Though he looked on the coming tide, his eyes 
seemed to dwell particularly on the black and 
decayed hulls of two vessels, which half immer- 
sed in the quicksand, still addressed to every 
heart a tale of shipwreck and desolation. The 
tide wheeled and foamed around them; and 
creeping inch by inch up the side, at last fairly 
threw its waters over the top, and a long and 
hollow eddy showed the resistance which the 
liquid element received. 

The moment they were fairly buried in the 
water, the old man clasped his hands together, 
and said, ‘* Blessed be the tide that will break 
over and bury yeforever! Sad to mariners, and 
sorrowful to maids and mothers, has the time 
been you have choked up this deep and bonnie 
For evil were you sent, and for evil have 
you continued. Every season finds from you its 
song of sorrow and wail, its funeral processions, 
and its shrouded corses. Woe tothe land where 
the wood grew that made ye! Cursed be the 
axe that hewed ye on the mountains, the hands 
that joined ye together, the bay that ye first 
swam in, and the wind that wafted ye here! 
Seven times have ye put my life in peril, three 
fair sons have ye swept from my side, and two 
bonnie grand-bairns; and now, even now, your 
waters foam and flash for my destruction, did I 
venture my infirm limbs in quest of food in your 
deadly bay. I see by that ripple and that foam, 
and hear by the sound and singing of your surge, 





that ye yearn for another victim; but it shall 
not be me or mine.” 

Even as the old mariner addressed himself to - 
the wrecked ships, a young man appeared at the 
southern extremity of the bay, holding his halve- 
net in his hand, and hastening into the current. 
Mark rose, and shouted, and waived him back 
from a place which, to a person unacquainted 
with the dangers of the bay, real and supersti- 
tious, seemed sufficiently perilous: his grand- 
daughter, too, added ber voice to his, and waived 
her white hands; but the more they strove, the 
faster advanced the peasant, till he stood to his 
middle in the water, while the tide increased 
every momentin depth and strength. ‘ Andrew, 
Andrew,” cried the young woman, in a voice 
quivering with emotion, ‘‘ turn, turn, I tell you: 
O the Ships, the Haunted Ships!” but the ap- 
pearance of a fine run of fish had more influence 
with the peasant than the voice of bonnie Bar- 
bara, and forward he dashed, net in hand. Ina 
moment he was borne off his feet, and mingled 
like foam with the water, and hurried toward the 
fatal eddies which whirled and roared round the 
sunken ships. But he was a powerful young 
man, and an expert swimmer: he seized on one 
of the projecting ribs of the nearest hulk, and 
clinging to it with the grasp of despair, uttered 
yell after yell, sustaining himself against the 
prodigious rush of the current. 

From a shealing of turf and straw, within the 
pitch of a bar from the spot where we stood, 
came out an old woman bent with age, and 
leaning onacrutch. ‘I heard the voice of that 
lad Andrew Lammie; can the chield be drown- 
ing, that he skirls sae uncannilie?” said the old 
woman, seating herself on the ground, and look- 
ing earnestly at the water. ‘Ou ay,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ he’s doomed, he’s doomed; heart and 
hand can never save him; boats, ropes, and 
man’s strength and wit, all vain! vain! he’s 
doomed, he’s doomed!” 

By this time I had thrown myself into the 
shallop, followed reluctantly by Richard Faulder, 
over whose courage and kindness of heart super- 
stition had great power; and with one push from 
the shore, and some exertion at skulling, we 
came within a quoit-cast of the unfortunate 
fisherman. He staid not to profit by our aid; 
for when he perceived us near, he uttered a 
piercing shriek of joy, and bounded toward us 
through the agitated element. the full length of 
an oar. I saw him for a second on the surface 
of the water; but the eddying current sucked 
him down; and all I ever beheld of him again 
was his hand held above the flood, and clutching 
in agony at some imaginary aid. Isat gazing 


in horror on the vacant sea before us; but @ 
breathing time before, a human being, full of 
youth, and strength, and hope, was there: his 
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cries were still ringing in my ears, and echoing 
in the woods ; and now nothing was seen or heard 
gave the turbulent expanse of water, and the 
sound of its chafing on the shores. We pushed 
back our shallop, and resumed our station on the 
cliff beside the old mariner and his descendant. 

‘¢ Wherefore sought ye to peril your own lives 
fruitlessly ?” said Mark, ‘in attemptingio save 
the doomed. Whoso touches those infernal ships, 
never survives to tell the tale. Woe to the man 
who is found nigh them at midnight when the 
tide has subsided, and they arise in their former 
beauty, with forcastle, and deck, and sail, and 
pennon, and shroud! Then is seen the stream- 
ing of lights along the water from their cabin 
windows, and then is heard the sound of mirth 
and the clamor of tongues, and the infernal 
whoop and halloo, and song, ringing far and 
wide. Woe to the man who comes nigh them!” 

To all this my Allanbay companion listened 
with a breathless attention. I felt something 
touched with a superstition to which I partly 
believed I had seen one victim offered up; and I 
inquired of the old mariner, ‘* How and when 
came these haunted ships there? To me they 
seem but the melancholy relics of some unbappy 
voyagers, and much more likely to warn people 
to shun destruction, than entice and delude them 
to it.” 

‘And so,” said the old man with a smile, 
which had more of sorrow in it than mirth; 
‘Sand so, young man, these black and shattered 
hulks seem to the eye of the multitude. But 


things are not what they seem: that water, a | 


kind and convenient servant to the wants of man, 
which seems so smooth, and so dimpling, and so 
gentle, has swallowed up a human soul even now; 
and the place which it covers, so fair and so 
level, is a faithless quicksand, out of which none 
escape. Things are otherwise than they seem. 
Had you lived as long as I have had the sorrow 
to live; had you seen the storms, and braved 
the perils, and endured the distresses which have 
befallen me; had you sat gazing out on the 
dreary ocean at midnight on a haunted coast; 
had you seen comrade after comrade, brother 


after brother, and son after son, swept away by 


the merciless ocean from your very side; had 


you seen the shapes of friends, doomed to the | 


wave and the quicksand, appearing to you in the 
dreams and visions of the night ; then would your 
mind have been prepared for crediting the mari- 
time legends of mariners and the two haunted 
Danish ships would have had their terrors for you, 
as they have for all who sojourn on this coast. 
‘¢Of the time and the cause of their destruc- 
tion,” continued the old man, ‘‘ I know nothing 
certain: they have stood as you have seen them 
for uncounted time; and while all other ships 
wrecked on this unhappy coast have gone to 


pieces, and rotted, and sunk away in a few years, 
these two haunted hulks have neither sunk 
in the quicksard, nor has a single spar or 
board been displaced. Maritime legend says, 





that two ships of Denmark having had permis- 
sion, for a time, to work deeds of darkness and 
dolor on the deep, were at last condemned to the 
whirlpool and the sunken rock, and were wrecked 
in this bonnie bay, as a sign to seamen to be 
gentle and devout. The night when they were 
lost was a harvest evening of uncommon mild- 
ness and beauty: the sun had newly set; the 
moon came brighter and brighter out; and the 
reapers, laying their sickles at the root of the 
standing corn, stood on rock and bank, look- 
ing at the increasing magnitude of the waters, 
for sea and land were visible from Saint Bees 
to Barnhourie. The sails of two vessels were 
soon seen bent for the Scottish coast; and 
with a speed outrunning the swiftest ship, they 
approached the dangerous quicksands and head- 
land of Borranpoint. On the deck of the fore- 
most ship not a living soul was seen, or shape, 
unless something in darkness and form resem- 
bling a human shadow could be called a shape, 
which flitted from extremity to extremity of the 
ship, with the appearance of trimming the sails, 
and directing the vessel’s course. But the decks 
of its companion were crowded with human 
shapes; the captain, and mate, and sailor, and 
cabin boy, all seemed there; and from them the 
sound of mirth and minstrelsy echoed over land 
| and water. The coast which they skirted along 
was one of extreme danger; and the reapers 
shouted to warn them to beware of sand-bank 
and rock; but of this friendly counsel no notice 
was taken, except that a large and famished dog, 
which sat on the prow, answered every shout 
with a long, loud and melancholy howl. The 
deep sand bank of Carsethorn was expected to 
arrest the career of these desperate navigators ; 
but they passed, with the celerity of waterfowl, 
over an obstruction which had wrecked many 
pretty ships. 

‘‘Old men shook their heads and departed, 
_saying, ‘We have seen the fiend sailing in a 
bottomless ship; let us go home and pray;’ but 
one young and willful man said, ‘Fiend! I'll 
warrant it’s nae fiend, but douce Janet Wither- 
Shins, the witch, holding a carouse with some 
_of her Cumberland cummers, and mickle red 

wine will be spilt atween them. Dod, I would 
gladly have a toothfu’! I’ll warrant its nane 9’ 
your cauld sour slae-water, like a bottle of Bailie 
Skrinkie’s port, but right drap-o’-my-heart’s- 
blood stuff, that would waken a body out of their 
‘last linen. I wonder where the cummers will 
ancher their craft?’—‘ And I’ll vow,’ said ano- 
ther rustic, ‘ the wine they quaff is none of jour 
| visionary drink, such as a drouthie body has 
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dished out to his lips in a dream; nor is it sha- 
dowy and unsubstantial, like the vessels they 
sail in, which are made out of a cockle-shell or 
& cast-off-slipper, or the paring of a seaman’s 
right thumb nail. Ionce got a hansel out of a 
witch’s quaigh myself—auld Marion Mathers, of 
Dustiefoot, whom they tried to bury in the old 
kirk-yard of Dunscore, but the cummer raise as 
fast us they laid her down, and nae where else 





nation, could be known, was left remaining. 
Such is the tradition of the mariners; and its 
truth has been attested by many families whose 
sons and whose fathers have been drowned in 
the haunted bay of Blawhooly.” 

‘“‘And trow ye,” said the old woman, who, 
attracted from her hut by the drowning cries of 
the young fisherman, had remained an auditor 
of the mariner’s legend; ‘‘ And trow ye, Mark 


would she lie but in the bonnie green kirk-yard | Macmoran, that the tale of the Haunted Ships 


of Kier, among douce and sponsible fowk. 


So | is done? 


I can say no to that. Mickle have 


I’ll vow that the wine of a witch’s cup is as fell | mine ears heard; but more mine eyes have 
liquor as ever did a kindly turn to a poor man’s | witnessed since I came to dwell in this humble 


heart; and de they fiends, or be they witches, 
if they have red wine asteer, I'll risk a drouket 
sark for ae glorious tout on’t.’ ‘Silence, ye 
sinners,’ said the minister’s son of a neighboring 


| 
| 


1 


home by the side of the deep sea. I mind the 
night weel: it was on Hallowmass-eve: the'nuts 
were cracked, and the apples were eaten, and 
spell and charm were tried at my fireside; till, 


parish, who united in his own person his father’s | wearied with diving into the dark waves of futu- 
lack of devotion with his mother’s love of liquor. | 


‘Whist !—speak as if ye had the fear of some- 
thing holy before ye. 
own way to destruction: who can stay the east- 


them try their strength on Blawhooly rocks, and 
their might on the broad quicksand. There’s a 
surf running there would knock the ribs together 
of a galley built by the imps of the pit, and 
commanded by the Prince of Darkness. Bon- 
nilie and bravely they sail away there; but 
before the blast blows by they'll be wrecked; and 
red wine and strong brandy will be as rife as 
dike-water, and we’ll drink the health of bonnie 
Bell Blackness out of her left foot slipper.’ 

‘* The speech of the young profligate was ap- 
plauded by several of his companions, and away 
they flew to the bay of Blawhooly, from whence 
they never returned. The. two vessels were 
observed all at once to stop in the bosom of the 
bay, on the spot where their hulls now appear : 
the mirth and the minstrelsy waxed louder than 
ever; and the forms of maidens, with instru- 
ments of music and wine cups in their hands, 
thronged the decks. A boat was lowered; and 
the same shadowy pilot who conducted the ships 
made it start toward the shore, with the rapidity 
of lightning, and its head knocked against the 
bank where the four young men stood, who 
longed for the unblessed drink. They leaped in 
with a laugh, and with a laugh were they wel- 
comed on deck; wine cups were given to each, 
and as they raised them to their lips the vessels 
melted away beneath their feet; and one loud 
shriek, mingled with laughter still louder, was 
heard over land and water for many miles.— 
Nothing more was heard or seen till the morning, 
when the crowd who came to the beach saw with 
fear and wonder the two Haunted Ships, such as 
they now seem, masts and tackle gone; nor mark, 
nor sign, by which their name, country or desti- 


| 


Let the vessels run their | 


rity, the lads and lasses fairly took to the more 
visible blessings of kind words, tender clasps, 
and gentle courtship. Soft words in a maiden’s 


| ear, and kindlie kiss 0’ her lip, were old world 
ern wind, and the current of the Solway sea? I | 
can find ye Scripture warrant for that: so let | 





| 





matters to me, Mark Macmoran; though I mean 
not to say that I have been free of the folly of 
daunering and daffin with a youth in my day, 
and keeping tryste with him in dark and lonely 
places. However, as I say, these times of en- 
joyment were passed and gone with me; the 
mair’s the pity that pleasure should fly sae fast 
away—and as I could nae make sport | thought I 
should not mar any; so out I sauntered into the 
fresh cold air, and sat down behind that old oak, 
and looked abroad on the wide sea. I had my 
ain sad thoughts, ye may think, at the time; it 
was in that very bay my blithe good man perished, 
with seven more in his company, and on that 
very bank where ye see the waves leaping and 
foaming, I saw seven stately corses streeked, 
but the dearest was the eighth. It was a woful 
sight to me, a widow, with four bonnie boys, 
with nought to support them but these twa hands, 
and God’s blessing, and a cow’s grass. I have 
never liked to live out of sight of this bay since 
that time; and mony’s the moonlight night I sit 
looking on these watery mountains, and these 
waste shores; it does my heart good, whatever 
it may do to my head. So ye see it was Hallow- 
mass night; and looking on sea and land sat I; 
and my heart wandering to other thoughts soon 
made me forget my youthful company at hame. 
It might be near the howe hour of the night; 
the tide was making, and its singing brought 
strange old world stories with it ; and I thought 
on the dangers that sailors endure, the fates they 
meet with, and the fearful forms they see. My 
own blithe good man had seen sights that made 
him grave enough at times, though he aye tried 
to laugh them away. 

‘« Aweel, atween that very rock aneath us and 
the coming tide, I saw, or thought I saw, for the 
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tale is so dream-like, that the whole might pass 
for a vision of the night, I saw the form of a 
man: his plaid was gray; his face was gray; 
and his hair, which hung low down till it nearly 
came to the middle of his back, was as white as 
the white sea-foam. He began to howk and dig 
under the bank; an’ God be near me, thought I, 
this maun be the unblessed spirit of auld Adam 
Gowdgowpin, the miser, who is doomed to dig 
for shipwrecked treasure, and count how many 
millions are hidden forever from man’s enjoy- 
ment. The Form found something which in 
shape and hue seemed a left-foot slipper of brass; 
so down to the tide he marched, and placing it on 
the water, whirled it thrice round: and the 
infernal slipper dilated at every turn, till it 
became a bonnie barge with its sails bent, and on 
board leaped the Form, and scudded swiftly away. 
He came to one of the Haunted Ships: and 
striking it with his oar, a fair ship, with mast, 
and canvas, and mariners, started up: he touched 
the other Haunted Ship, and produced the like 
transformation ; and away the three spectre ships 
bounded, leaving a track of fire behind them on 
the billows which was long unextinguished. 

Now was nae that a bonnie and a fearful sight 
to see beneath the light of the Hallowmass moon? 
But the tale is far frae finished; for mariners say 
that once a year, on a certain night, if ye stand 
on the Borran point, ye will see the infernal shal- 
lops coming snoring through the Solway: ye 
will hear the same laugh, and song, and mirth, 
and minstrelsy, which our ancestors heard; see 
them bound over the sandbanks and sunken rocks 
like sea-gull, cast their anchor in Blawhooly-bay, 
while the shadowy figure lowers down the boat, 
and augments their numbers with the four un- 
happy mortals to whose memory a stone stands 
in the kirk-yard, with a sinking ship and a shore- 
less sea cut upon it. Then the spectre ships 
vanish, and the‘drowning shriek of mortals, and 
the rejoicing laugh of fiends is heard, and the old 
hulls are left as a memorial that the old spiritual 
kingdom has not departed from the earth. Butl 
maun away, and trim my little cottage fire, and 
make it burn and blaze up bonnie, to warm the 
crickets, and my cold and crazy bones, that 
maun soon be laid aneath the green sod in the eerie 
kirk-yard.”” And away the old dame tottered to 
her cottage, secured the door on the inside, and 
soon the hearth-flame was seen to glimmer and 
gleam through the key-hole and window. 

‘‘T'll tell ye what,” said the old mariner, in a 
subdued tone, and with a shrewd and suspicious 
glance of his eye after the old sibyl,‘ it’s a 
word that may not very well be uttered, but 
there are many mistakes made in evening stories 
if old Moll Moray there, where she lives, knows 
not mickle more than she is willing to tell of the 
Haunted Ships, and their unhallowed mariners. 





She lives cannilie and quietly; no one knows 
how she is fed or supported; but her dress is aye 
whole, her cottage ever smokes, and her table 
lacks neither of wine, white and red, nor of fowl 
and fish, and white bread and brown. It wasa 
dear scoff to Jock Matheson, when he called old 
Moll the uncannie carline of Blawhooly ; his 
boat ran round and round in the centre of the 
Solway,—every body said it was enchanted,— 
and down it went head foremost: and had nae 
Jock been a swimmer equal to a sheldrake, he 
would have fed the fish;—but I'll warrant it 
sobered the lad’s speech; and he never reckoned 
himself safe till he made auld Moll the present 
of a new kirtle and a stone of cheese.” 

‘*O father,” said his granddaughter Barbara, 
‘ye surely wrong poor old Mary Moray: what 
use could it be to an old woman like her, who 
has no wrongs to redress, no malice to work out 
against mankind, and nothing to seek of enjoy- 
ment save acannie hour anda quiet grave,— 
what use could the fellowship of fiends, and the 
communion of evil spirits, be to her? I know 
Jenny Primrose puts rowantree above the door- 
head when she sees old Mary coming; I know 
the good wife of Kittlenaket wears rowan-berry 
leaves in the head-band of her blue kirtle, and 
all for the sake of averting the unsonsie glance 
of Mary’s right ee; and I know that the auld 
laird of Burntroutwater drives his seven cows to 
their pasture with a wand of witchtree, to keep 
Mary from milking them. But what has all that 
to do with haunted shallops, visionary mari- 
ners, and bottomless boats? I have heard 
myself as pleasant a tale about the Haunted 
Ships and their unworldly crews, as any one 
would wish to hear in a winter evening. It was 
told me by young Benjie Macharg, one summer 
night, sitting on old Arbigland-bank; the lad 
intended a sort of love meeting; but all that he 
could talk of was about smearing sheep and 
shearing sheep, and of the wife which the 
Norway elves of the Haunted Ships made for his 
uncle Sandie Macharg. And I shall tell ye the 
tale as the honest lad told it to me. 

‘Alexander Macharg, besides being the laird 
of three acres of peatmoss, two kale gardens, and 
the owner of seven good milch cows, a pair of 
horses and six pet sheep, was the husband of one 
of the handsomest women in seven parishes. 

Many a lad sighed the day he was brided ; and 
a Nithsdale laird and two Annandale moorland 
farmers drank themselves to their last linen, as 
well as their last shilling, through sorrow for her 
loss. But married was the dame; and home she 
was carried, to bear rule over her home and her 
husband, as an honest woman should. Now ye 
maun ken that though the flesh and blood lovers 
of Alexander’s bonnie wife all ceased to love and 
to sue her after she became another’s, there were 
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certain admirers who did not consider their claim 
at all abated, or their hopes lessened by the kirk’s 
famous obstacle of matrimony. Ye have heard 
how the devout minister of Tinwald had a fair 
son carried away, and bedded against his liking 
to an unchristened bride, whom the elves and 
the fairies provided: ye have heard how the bon- 
nie bride of the drunken laird of Soukitup was 
stolen by the fairies out at the back-window of 
the bridal chamber, the time the bridegroom was 
groping his way to the chamber-door; and ye 
have heard—but why need I multiply cases? such 
things in the ancient days were as common as 
candle-light. So ye’ll no hinder certain water 
elves and sea fairies, who sometimes keep festi- 
val and summer mirth in these old haunted 
hulks, from falling in love with the weel-faured 
wife of laird Macharg; and to their plots and 
contrivances they went how they might accomplish 
to sunder man and wife; and sundering such a 
man and such a wife was like sundering the green 
leaf from the summer, or the fragrance from the 
flower. 

**So it fell on a time that Laird Macharg took 
his halve-net on his back, and his steel spear in 
his hand, and down to Blawhooly-bay gaed he, 
and into the water he went right between the 
two haunted hulks, and placing his net awaited 
the coming of the tide. The night, ye maun 
ken, was mirk and the wind lowne, and the 
singing of the increasing waters among the 
shells and the pebbles, was heard for sundry 
miles. All at once lights began to glance and 
twinkle on board the two Haunted Ships from 
every hold and seam, and presently the sound 
as of a hatchet employed in squaring timber 
echoed far and wide. But if the toil of these 
unearthly workmen amazed the Laird, how much 
more was his amazement increased when a sharp 
shrill voice called out, ‘Ho! brother, what are 
you doingnow?’ A voice still shriller responded 
from the other haunted ship, ‘I’m making a wife 
to Sandie Macharg!’ and a loud quivering laugh 
running from ship to ship, and from bank to 
bank, told the joy they expected from their labor. 

‘¢ Now the laird, besides being a devout and a 
God fearing man, was shrewd and bold; and in 
plot, and contrivance, and skill in conducting 
his designs, was fairly an overmatch for any 
dozen land elves: but the water elves are far 
more subtle; besides, their haunts and their 
dwellings being in the great deep, pursuit and 
detection is hopeless if they succeed in carrying 
their prey to the waves. But ye shall hear, 
Home flew the laird—collected his family around 
the hearth—spoke of the- signs and the sins of 
the times, and talked of mortification and prayer 
for averting calamity; and finally, taking his 
father’s Bible, brass clasps, black print, and 
eovered with calf-skin, from the shelf, he pro- 





ceeded without let or stint to perform domestie 
worship. I should have told ye that he bolted 
and locked the door, shut up all inlet to the 
house, threw salt into the fire, and proceeded in 
every way like aman skillful in guarding against 
the plots of fairies and fiends. His wife looked 
on all this with wonder; but she saw something 
in her husband’s looks that hindered her from 
intruding either question or advice, and a wise 
woman was she. 

‘‘Near the mid hour of the night the rush of 
a horse’s feet was heard, and the sound of a 
rider leaping from its back, and a heavy knock 
came to the door, accompanied by a voice, say- 
ing, ‘The cummer drink’s hot, and the knave 
bairn is expected at Laird Laurie’s to-night; 
sae mount, good-wife, and come.’ 

‘¢*« Preserve me!’ said the wife of Sandie Ma- 
charg; ‘that’s news indeed! who could have 
thought it? the Laird has been heirless for 
seventeen years! Now, Sandie, my man, fetch 
me my skirt and hood.’ 

‘‘ But he laid his arm round his wife’s neck, 
and ‘said, ‘If all the lairds in Galloway go heir- 
less, over this door threshold shall you not stir 
to-night; and I have said and I have sworn it; 
seek not to know why or wherefore—but, Lord, 
send us thy blessed mornlight.” The wife 
looked for a moment in her husband’s eyes, and 
desisted from further entreaty. 

‘¢* But let us send a civil message to the gos- 
sips, Sandy; and hadnae ye better say I am 
sair laid with a sudden sickness? though its 
sinful-like to send the poor messenger a mile 
agate with a lie in his mouth without a glass of 
brandy.’ 

‘““*To such a messenger, and to those who 
sent him, no apology is needed,’ said the austere 
Laird, ‘so let him depart.’ And the clatter of 
of a horse’s hoofs was heard, and the muttered 
imprecations of its rider on the churlish treat- 
ment he had experienced. 

‘**Now, Sandie, my lad,’ said his wife, laying 
an arm particularly white and round about his 
neck as shé spoke, ‘are you not a queer man 
and a stern? I have been your wedded wife 
now these three years; and, beside my dower, 
have brought ycu three as bonnie bairns as ever 
smiled aneath a summer sun. O man, you & 
douce man, and fitter to be an elder than even 
Willie Greer himself, I have the minister’s ain 
word for’t, to put on these hard-hearted looks, 
and gang waving your arms that way, as if ye 
said, ‘I winna take the counsel of sic a hempie _ 
as you,’ I’m your ain leal wife, and will and 
maun have an explanation.’ 

‘To all this Sandie Macharg replied, ‘It is 
written—‘ Wives, obey your husbands;’ but 
we have been stayed in our devotion, so let us 
pray ;’ and down he knelt: his wife knelt also, 
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for she was as devout as bonnie; and beside 
them knelt their household, and all lights were 
extinguished. 

‘*+Now this beats a’,’ muttered his wife to 
herself; ‘however, I shall be obedient for a 
time; but if I dinna ken what all this is for be- 
fore the morn by sun-ket time, my tongue, is 
nae langer a tongue, nor my hands worth wear- 
ing.’ 

‘‘The voice of her husband in prayer inter- 
rupted this mental soliloquy; and ardently did 
he beseech to be preserved from the wiles of the 
fiends, and the snares of Satan; ‘from witches, 
ghosts, goblins, elves, fairies, spunkies, and water- 
kelpies; from the spectre shallop of Solway; 
from spirits visible and invisible; from the 
Haunted Ships and their unearthly tenants; from 
maritime spirits that plotted against godly men, 
and fell in love with their wives—’ 

*¢* Nay, but His presence be near us!’ said his 
wife in a low tone of dismay. ‘God guide my 
gudeman’s wits: I never heard such a prayer 
from human lips before. But, Sandie, my man, 
Lord’s sake, rise: what fearful light is this ?— 
barn, and byre, and stable, maun be in a blaze; 
and Hawkie and Hurley—Doddie, and Cherrie, 
and Damson-plum, will be smoored with reek, 
and scorched with flame.’ 

‘‘And a flood of light, but not so gross as a 
common fire, which ascended to heaven and 
filled all the court before the house, amply jus- 
tified the good wife’s suspicions. But to the 
terrors of fire, Sandie was as immovable as he 
was to the imaginary groans of the barren wife 
of Laird Laurie; and he held his wife, and 
threatened the weight of his right hand—and it 
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was a heavy one—to all who ventured abroad, 
or even unbolted the door. The neighing and 
prancing of horses, and the bellowing of cows, 
augmented the horrors of the night; and to any 
one who only heard the din, it seemed that the 
whole onstead was in a blaze, and horses and 
cattle perishing in the flame. All wiles, common 
or extraordinary, were put in practice to entice 
or force the honest farmer and his wife to open 
the door; and when the like success attended 
every new stratagem, silence for a little while 
ensued, and a long, loud, and thrilling laugh, 
wound up the dramatic efforts of the night. In ae 
the morning, when Laird Macharg went to the 
door, he found standing-against one of the pilas- Ae 
ters a piece of black ship oak, rudely fashioned 
into something like human form, and which 
skillful people declared would have been clothed Me 
with seemimg flesh and blovud, and palmed upon 
him by elfin adroitness for his wife, had he ad- a? 

mitted his visitants. A synod of wise men and p 
women sat upon the woman of timber, and she 
was finally ordered to be devoured by fire, and 
that in the open air. A fire was soon made, and 
into it the elfin sculpture was tossed from the 
prongs of two pairs of pitchforks. The blaze 
that arose was awful to behold; and hissings, 
and burstings, and loud cracklings, and strange 
noises, were heard ‘in the midst of the flame; 
and when the whole sank into ashes, a drinking 
cup of some precious metal was found; and this 
cup, fashioned no doubt by elfin skill, but ren- 
dered harmless by the purification with fire, the 
sons and daughters of Sandie Macharg and his ey 3 * 
wife drink out of to this very day. Bless all | oe 
bold men, say I, and obedient wives!” te 
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BY FORCEYTHE WILLSON. £ 


In the old Olympian ages 

Of gods, and of godlike sages, 

There was one who sped with voices clear 
After the fleet Thessalian deer. 


All can see in the shining places 
Vestiges of her classic graces; 
Where her footsteps, fieet and stark, 
Have beautifully embossed the dark. 


We know, indeed, that the stately and golden 
Antlers, hunters, and heroes olden, 
Woodnymph, satyr, and sylvan faun, 
Goddess, and stag, are gone—are gone! 


But they say, (be the truth above or below it,) 
That down in the heart of the rustic poet, 





The goddess is oftentimes heard to cry, 
From the star-tangled copses of the sky; 


Is heard by the dreamers, who sleep below, 
To cheer the chase, and to twang her bow; 
Is heard by Thessalian girls, I trow, 

To wind her horn, and to ery, ‘‘ Ho, ho!” 


And the poet avers, that she waxeth stronger, 
And the more confident, the longer 

That she climbeth cloudy cliff and crag, 
After this enchanted stag. 


And that hereafter, and long hereafter, wie 
She will capture the stag with laughter; RS 
And the Soul will overtake and possess tf 
Her own long-coveted Happiness. 
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MANAGING. PAPA. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘¢Ign’r it too bad?” exclaimed Miss Eleanor 
Cameron. 


“It is positively shocking,” replied her sister 
Ida. 


‘Papa is so singular!” continued Eleanor. I 
wonder if all the gentlemen are like him? If they 
are I’m sure I'll never marry.” 

‘‘Nonsense!—men are well enough in their 
way.” saidIda. ‘They only need a little manag- 
ing. They are a deal of trouble though some- 
times.” 

** Only to think, this is my first summer out, and 
not to go tosome fashionable watering place, when 
I’d set my heart onit,’ said Eleanor. ‘It is too 
bad. Don’t you think we can coax papa, yet, 
for at leasta week at the seaside? It is so dread- 
fully unfashionable not to go somewhere!” 

**T am afraid not,” replied Ida, ‘‘ When he 
has once said ‘No’ in that decided way of his, 
one might as well attempt to move Mont Blanc 
as change him.” 

‘¢T know it,” said Eleanor; ‘‘ But what shall I 
do? To think of going off to that antiquated 
uncle’s to spend six weeks, with no other society 
than that of half-a-dozen uncivilized cousins, and 
the rustics they may happen to be acquainted 
with. What can make papa behave so ridicu- 
lously ?” 

‘‘ Oh! it’s one of his antediluvian whims; that’s 
all,” said Ida ; ‘‘ but I think I know a way to cure 
him of it. Go we must, since he has said it; 
but if we stay at that outlandish place six weeks, 
then I shallbe mistaken,” and Miss Ida Cameron 
compressed her ruby lips and looked determined. 

‘¢What are you going to do?” asked Eleanor, 
delightedly. ‘You are so good at managing 
papa, that I’m sure you will accomplish any thing 
you attempt,” 

** Trust me for that,” was her confident reply. 
But no coaxing on the part of Eleanor could elicit 
one syllable of information in regard to her 
sister’s plan. She was just to ‘“‘ wait and see, 
and say nothing to no one.” Soafter indulging in 
many fruitless conjectures as to the nature of her 
sister’s plans, she was obliged to give up the 
solution of the problem as too difficult for her 
thoughtless brain, and rely implicitly on Ida’s 
abilities to ‘manage papa.” 

Mr. Cameron was the son of a thrifty yeoman. 
At an early age he had left the paternal home, 
and entered a merchant’s office as clerk. He 
was prudent and industrious, grew in favor 
with his employers, and the lapse of fifteen years 
found him a partner in the firm. Meanwhile he 





had married an heiress, and had commenced 
life in a fashionable way. 

Ida and Eleanor were their only children; and 
as Mr. Cameron had steadily advanced on the 
road to fortune, it had been his delight to grat- 
ify their every desire, and they in return had 
generally proved themselves good and dutiful 
daughters. One thing only troubled Mr. Cameron, 
he had no desire to see his daughters growing up 
with the dwarfed minds and perverted tastes of 
mere women of fashion. In their education he 
had striven to guard against this evil, and 
the consequence was that their naturally fine 
minds had received more real discipline and 
development than is usual with the daughters of 
fashionable mothers. 

Since Ida’s entrance into society, however, he 
could not but perceive that she was growing 
more and more artificial and selfish; and now 
that the time for Eleanor’s debut had arrived, he 
felt more keenly than ever the danger of exposing 
them unguardedly to the contaminating influences 
of the world. While this subject was still lying 
heavily upon his mind, it chanced that business 
called him in the direction of his sister’s home, 
and he resolved to pay her a visit. Before his 
marriage he had visited her occasionally; but 
since that time, distance, his growing cares, and 
his wife’s distaste for the country, had prevent- 
ed all intercourse between the twofamilies. Now, 
however, it occurred to him that if he found Grove 
Cottage and its occupants as agreeable as he 
used to fancy them twenty years ago he might 
bring his family there to pass the summer. 

A pleasant visit confirmed his resolution. The 
effect of the announcement upon the young ladies 
we have seen. 


od 


CHAPTER II. 


Grove Cottage, the home of the Clevelands, was 
a large, handsome residence, pleasantly situated 
in a charming little valley, surrounded by green 
hills. Behind it rose lofty wooded eminences, 
from whose rocky heart came winding down 
silver murmuring streams that spread freshness 
and verdure over all the valley below. On the 
other side stretched green meadows and rich 
corn-fields, while on the rocky pastures, on the 
far-off hill-sides beyond, the lowing cattle fed, 
the drowsy tinkling of their bells borne softly on 
the pure, still air. In the distance, up the 
valley was a tiny crystal lake, its still waters 
glassing the heavy wooded marge that shut them 
in, and the soft blue sky that bent lovingly over 
them. 
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The house itself was a large, square building, 
with wings at each side. The lawninfront was 
richly studded with elms and maples, and trees 
of smaller growth, affording the most delightful 
protection from the rays of the summer sun, 

Here lived, in the quiet retirement of a life of 
leisure in the country, Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland 
and their family. William was their eldest son. 
The two years which had elapsed since his 
return from college he had spent in traveling, 
and had only returned a few months before our 
story opened, a handsome, intelligent young man 
of twenty-five. There was something in his tall, 
proud form, and dark hair and eyes, that half 
overawed the young girls of the country around; 
and his sisters, in merry allusion to the circum- 
stance, called him ‘‘ Will, the stately.” Susie, the 
next in age, was a quiet, elegant, but warm- 
hearted girl; while Harry, just from school, and 
blue-eyed little Annie, were as full of life and fun 
as ever were gleeful, untroubled hearts at seven- 
teen and twenty. 

The intelligence of the expected visitors pro- 
duced little commotion among the older members 
of the family ; but while the few quiet preparations 
were going forward, Harry and Annie were in- 
dulging in profound conjectures as to the char- 
acter of the expected guests. 

‘*l expect they’ll think because we live in the 
country we don’t know any thing, and so they’ll 
be putting on airs to show off their superior refine- 
ment,” said Harry. 

‘‘T only hope they wont be like those friends 
of cousin Celia’s,’’ said Annie, ‘‘ who came down 
last summer to uncle Hawthorne’s, and ran on the 
walls, and climbed trees, and chased the cows so 
unmercifully, because they said, ‘Everybody 
romped in the country—it was all the fields were 
good for; and as for the appearance of it, there 
was nobody to see them who knew any better.’ 
I could bear any thing from them better than 
such rudeness.” 

‘‘ Well, if they’ll only keep out of my way and 
let my fun alone, I don’t care what becomes of 
them,” said Harry. ‘I fancy they don’t know 
much; girls who are brought up at boarding- 
schools seldom do.” 

Susie had entered just in time to hear the last 
remark, ‘*How can you speak so unkindly, 
Harry?” she said, reproachfully. ‘I had 
thought you incapable of such harshness.” 

‘* Well, the truth is, Susie dear, I don’t like 
the idea of people coming here to interrupt our 
pleasures just when I have come home, hoping 
after so long an absence to have a good time of 
it.” ’ 

‘* How do you know they will prove an inter- 
ruption ?” inquired Susie. 

‘‘Oh! town bred people never do behave 
naturally when they come into the country,” 





replied Harry. ‘‘They are either shocked, and 
go into hysterics at the first cow they see, or else 
they romp and race about like so many colts let 
loose.” 

‘* Harry, it is really wrong for you to talk so. 
If you think it, you ought to have sufficient 
respect for Uncle Cameron not to say it.” 

‘* Well,” said Annie, ‘“‘I suppose we must be 
resigned, and take itas meekly as possible; but 
I do feel as if they were going to be an infliction.” 

It was late in the afternoon, when a great 
traveling carriage, loaded with trunks and band- 
boxes, wound round the hill-side which led to 
Grove Cottage. Harry and Annie stationed 
themselves behind a curtain, where a convenient 
loophole afforded them an opportunity of gain- 
ing some idea of their guests before advancing 
to greet them. 

‘‘ There comes my Lady Stately !”’ said Harry, 
as Ida alighted; ‘‘a fit companion for William, 
only not half as good-natured. 

‘¢T like the other much better though, ’ said 
Annie, as Eleanor sprang from the carriage, and 
responded heartily to the salutations of her 
aunt and cousins. 

‘‘Oh! she’s Miss Harum-scarum, you may 
depend upon it,” returned Harry. ‘‘ Well, here 
are the materials for a very good farce, and you 
and I will have our own fun out of it, my little 
sis ;” and he gave Annie’s arm such a pinch that 
she could scarce refrain from screaming, as they 
went forward to be introduced to their cousins. 

Ida was freezingly formal; presented her 
cheek for Annie to kiss, and extended the tips 
of her fingers to Harry for the faintest possible 
shake; and yet as she entered the house and 
looked around upon the quiet elegance which 
reigned there, she could not but be surprised at 
such evidences of taste in the country. 

Eleanor took a hint from her cousins’ plain 
dresses, and donned a simple muslin for tea; but 
Ida, bent on her plan of showing how very un- 
congenial was country life er taste, came 
out in a magnificent robe barége, with Valenci- 
ennes lace, and her new set of cameos and pearls. 
She noticed that her father blushed as she seated 
herself at the table, and it pleased her. If she 
could have seen the sly look of amusement which 
beamed in Harry’s eyes as he glanced toward 
Annie, her overpowering self-complacency might 
have been a little dashed. 

After tea Mr. Cleveland remarked, ‘‘ The eve- 
ning is so fine, and the young ladies seem so 
little fatigued by their journey, perhaps they 
would enjoy a drive around the lake; the sun- 
sets there are very fine.” 

Eleanor was delighted with the proposition, 
but Ida stiffly declined. ‘‘She didn’t feel in- 
clined to ride.” Her father insisted that the 
rest of the party should aot be kept at home for 
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her, so the carriage was ordered, and Mr. 
Cameron and Henry, with Annie and Eleanor, 
seated themselves; Susie quietly preferring to 
remain with her cousin, and William devoting 
himself to the ladies at home. 

The ride was delightful. Eleanor's earnest 
and hearty enthusiam and agreeable manners 
soon overcame the prejudices of her cousins; 
and when late in the evening (for it was a moon- 
light night, and the ride had been prolonged) the 
merry party returned in the best possible spirits, 
Ida was secretly sorry that she had refused to go. 
‘« But then what was a drive in the country, even | 
if was by moonlight, toa summer at some fashion- 
able ‘watering-place?”” and she was bent on 
managing papa intoarelenting mood. So she 
resolved more firmly than ever, not only not to 
be happy herself at Grove Cottage, but to make 
others uncomfortable if she could. 

*‘T am so sorry you didn’t go with us,” said 
Eleanor, after they had reached theirroom. ‘TI 
am sure you would have enjoyed it exceedingly, 
and Harry and Annie are so pleasant. Harry 
is really the wittiest person I’ve seen for a long 
time.” 

«The very perfection of a country beau, doubt- 
léss.” returned Ida; ‘but, Eleanor, Iam asto- 
nished at your rude, hoydenish ways. You will 
have lost all manners by the time you return to 
town. If you go on as you have begun, you 
will end with a ruined complexion, horny hands, 
and the air of a milk-maid.” 

‘*Oh, don’t be alarmed for me, I beg of you,” 
exclaimed Eleanor; ‘‘so long as Susie and Annie 
are so very different from the being you describe, 
I shall not feel very much troubled.” 

Ida could say no more, for her cousins’ grace 
and elegance had been a constant theme of | 
wonder to her all the evening. 














CHAPTER III. 

At. breakfas appeared in the most ela- | 
borate of morntg dresses, while her cousins | 
wore neat plain prints: Eleanor put on the | 
plainest muslin she possessed, and looked much | 
prettier in it than her sister in her elegant robe. | 
After breakfast the young people proposed a_ 
walk in the woods, but Ida was certain she could | 
not endure the fatigue, aad again declined ac- 
companying them, greatly to the grief and morti- | 


| 
fication of her father, and the regret of the rest. 


begged to be excused as she had brought no 
music with her, and it was scarcely possible that 
her cousin would possess any of her favorite 
pieces. 

‘Tt is possible you may find something here,” 
remarked William, with a quiet smile. ‘My 
sisters usually procure the best pieces as they 
come out, although of course we have not the 
advantages which you possess in town.” 

Ida looked over the portfolio, and was sur- 
prised to find that its contents were similar to 
those of her own. ‘* Was it possible that her 
cousins were so thoroughly accomplished ?” Still 
she felt confident of her own powers, and select- 
ing a very difficult piece performed it faultlessly, 
Her execution was commended, and she played 
several pieces quite to her own satisfaction. 
Then rising, she said carelessly to Susie, ‘*You 
play, I suppose ?”’ 

‘« Yes,” was the quiet reply, ‘‘ we are all fond 
of music.” 

‘¢ Will you not favor us with a song?” said Ida. 

‘¢Certainly, if you desire it,’”’ replied Susie. 

She selected a simple ballad, familiar enough 
to them all, but Ida was fain to acknowledge 
that never before had she heard it so truthfully 
rendered. Then followed a piece in which Wil- 
liam joined with his flute. Ida was really a 
proficient in music, and she was astonished to 
find that though she might excel her cousins in 
brilliancy of execution, they were far her supe- 
riors in truth and beauty of expression. 

The days passed, and Ida still kept up her 
state, and refused altogether to join in the amuse- 
ments of her companions. In vain had her 
father expostulated with her. She only looked 
angry, pouted, and finally took refuge behind a 
shower of tears, declaring petulantly, that if she 


| could not go to the seaside, she had no desire to 


be happy elsewhere. Her father, though ever 
ready to gratify her reasonable wishes, knew’ 
that it would be but strengthening her evil tem- 
per to yield to such a fit of passion, and so he 
left her to the companionship of her own thoughts. 

Ida was alone in her room, and she gave her- 
self up to a hearty fit of crying. She had set 
out deliberately upon this rude, selfish course 
of conduct, for the purpose of so mortifying her 
father as to oblige him to remove her from scenes 
which she had hastily judged would be so dis- 
tateful to her. But she had failed in accom- 


of the company. Susie and William, however, | plishing her end, and now her pride forbade her 
very cheerfully remained at home, and did their | retreat from her unenviable position, even while 
best to entertain her, and had she not been) her heart told her she would be happier to do 
resolutely unsociable. she could not but have! so. For gradually it had dawned upon her that 
yielded to the sunny temper of the one, and the Grove Cottage was a charming residence, that 
charming conversational powers of the other. | her uncle’s family were very delightful people, 

They talked of music, aud as Ida boasted of and most conclusive of all, that Eleanor seemed 
her superior advantages for instruction. William | quite as happy as she could expect to be at the 
opened a fine piano and desired her to play. She most fashionable watering-place. 


| 
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The Clevelands, after vainly striving to ac- 
count for Ida’s unamiable conduct, came to the 
conclusion that whatever might be the cause, 
they were in no way at fault, and so strove to 
take the least possible notice of it. Harry was 
perhaps most of all annoyed by it. Not that he 
was particularly attracted toward her, but be- 
cause to one of his volatile, sympathetic nature, 
it was positively painful to see any one so reso- 
lutely unhappy. Atlast some unusually petu- 
lant freak so annoyed him, that he seized the 
first opportunity of saying to Eleanor, ‘*‘ What 
is the matter with your sister? Is she a natural 
hypochondriac, or what is it?” 

Eleanor was vexed, and yet she laughed as 
she replied, ‘‘She is generally a very good- 
hearted, sensible girl; but since she has been 
here she has been victimizing herself in a man- 
ner of which she is heartily sick, but which her 
pride prevents her abandoning. That is the 
plain English of it.” 

‘What is her whim? Didn’t she want to 
come here?” asked Harry, quizzically. Eleanor 
hesitated. ‘* You needn’t be afraid to ~ay so,” 
he continued; *‘for now that I know you so 
well, I’m not afraid to tell you that before you 
came Annie and I had made up our minds to 
have our summer's enjoyment spoiled by you, 
and I suppose it wouldn’t be strange if your ideas 
of us were no more pleasing.” 

Eleanor then explained the whole of Ida’s 
scheme of ‘*managing papa,” at which Harry 
laughed heartily ; and then they laid their merry 
heads together to concoct a scheme for curing 
her of her unfortunate whim. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Frank Hawthorne has returned from the 
Continent, girls,” said Harry, one evening as he 
entered the parlor. ‘* He arrived this morning, 
and has brought a nobleman with him, Lord F. 
I met them down by the pond, and actually had 
the honor of being intreduced to his lordship.” 

‘Is it possible?” cried Annie. ‘‘ Were you 
not overcome by the honor ?” 

“Well, [managed to survive it,” replied Harry, 
‘‘but it was rather overwhelming.” 

‘How old is he?” &sked Ida, with more of in- 
terest than she usually manifested. 

“That means, is he marriageable?” said 
Harry, with a sly twinkle. ‘+ He isn’t married, 


and is withal young and fine-looking. So sety 


your caps, girls.” 

“Do tell us how he looks, Harry!” cried 
Annie. ‘Has he black eyes or blue—” 

‘You must wait and see,” said Harry, ‘ they 
are coming here this evening, and I shall leave 





them to make their own impression. So not | 
another word of information do you get out of | 


| me this day,” and with a quizzical smile he left 


them. 

Early in the evening the gentlemen arrived. 
Frank Hawthorne was a cousin of the Cleve- 
lands, and warmly welcomed. Then he intro- 
duced Lord F., a tall, elegantly formed young 
man, with a fair complexion, and whiskers and 
mustache that curled exquisitely. He was hand- 
somely though rather showily dressed, and wore 
a profusion of jewelry. He seated himself near 
Ida, and commenced a conversation. After a 
few commonplace remarks, he asked, ‘‘ Do you 
rethide in this part of the country, Mith Came- 
ron?” 

“Oh, no. My home is in town,” she replied. 

** Ah! that accountth for your superior refine- 
ment of manner and appearanth. You muth ex- 
cuthe me; but every thing in thith part of the 
country is tho rude and unpolithed, one cannot 
at onthe become accuthtomed to it. Do you not 
find it tho?” 

Ida was indignant. There was nothing rude 
or unpolished in her unele’s family or residence. 
Yet conscience whispered that she cqgld not 
very consistently say so. So she only réplied, 


‘*Perhaps you have not yet become reper 
ntr 


to the difference between town and cou 
manners.” 

‘¢Oh, no! it ith not that,” said his lordship. 
‘‘We have been thopping in town, and there I 
find perfect cultivation of manner; but thith is 
th » far in the country, you know, it ith different.” 

Ida winced sorely, and changed the subject as 
soon as possible. 

In the course of the evening Harry invited 
the gentlemen to join their party in a fishing 
excursion the next day. The ladies were going, 
and they hoped to have a pleasant time. 

Frank immediately thanked him, and ex- 
pressed his inclination to accept the invitation 
if it should prove agreeable to his friend; but 


Lord F. *‘ begged to be exeuthed, as the heat ~ 


would be unthupportable, and he wath not fond 
of fithing.” 

‘* How ill-bred!” thought Ida; but she blush- 
ed; it was precisely the excuse she had given a 
few hours before. 

‘*You and Miss Cameron seem to be of the 
same mind,” said Hafry, laughingly. ‘She 
declines going for the same reason.” 

‘‘T am happy to find that our tatheths are tho 
congenial,” he said, turning to Ida, with an in- 
sipid smile. 

Ida was greatly relieved when they rose to go. 

No sooner were they out of hearing than 
Eleanor and Annie commenced praising Lord F. 
excessively. He was ‘‘so well-bred,” ‘such an 
air of refinement,” ‘‘ really, quite a wonder to 
unsophisticated country people,” said Annie, 
innocently. And it was all so earnestly said, 
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that Ida could not suspect they were insincere. 
She, however, demurred violently. ‘‘ He was 
affected,’ ‘‘ insipid,” ‘‘ over-dressed,” ‘‘ rude,” 
‘* positively disagreeable.” 

‘‘How can you say so?” exclaimed both the 
girls in a breath. How could she, indeed, when 
he had copied her own manner so assiduously, 
and she blushed as she thought of it. 

That night Ida’s brain was full of thoughts. 
She was ambitious, and Lord F., spite of his 
disagreeable manners, was a real, indisputable 
nobleman, for Frank had saidso. He was hand- 
some and wealthy, and had paid her as marked 
attention as was possible during a call. Should 
she encourage him or chould she not? She fell 
asleep and dreamed about it, and awoke as un- 
decided as ever. 

The days passed on, and Lord F. came often 
to see Ida, 





‘‘I know, Mith Ida,” he said, ‘‘ the roadths 
are very bad, and the thenery is utterly devoid 
of intereth, but by riding on hortheback we shal] 
avoid the jolting, and I had hoped my company 
might atone in part for the other dithagree- 
ables.” 

‘‘ Fudge!’ thought Ida, half audibly. 

If Lord F. heard the exclamation it only made 
a merry look come in his eye. 

‘¢Thank you,”’ she replied. ‘I shall be at 
leisure, and shall be happy to go with you.” 





CHAPTER V. 

Early inthe afternoon the gipsy party started 
for the woods, and some time afterward Lord F. 
and Ida were habited for their ride. They both 
rode admirably, and very soon Ida yielded to 
the excitement of the exercise, and conversed 


He found that she seldom joined | freely and with enthusiasm. Lord F. also grew 


her cousins in their plans for amusement, and | really entertaining, and Ida liked him much 


as Frank Hawthorne had joined the pleasure better than ever before. 


The scenery, too, was 


party, he often rode over to pass the hours of | very fine, and Ida indulged in many exclama- 


their absence with Ida. 


It was strange; but! tions of delight, which were heartily echoed by 


. | . . . 
she grey every day more and more disgusted | her companion. In short, Miss Cameron was in 


with .him. 
s 
@erence for fashionable life, anathematized 


| 
| 


Yet he complimented her tastes, | far better spirits than she had been before for 
pathized with her overpoweringly in her | some weeks. 


They were winding round a hill, when sud- 


the cotintry as heartily as she ever had, and | denly Lord F. called the attention of his com- 
ended by feeling sure they were ‘‘ congenial | panion to a beautiful ravine, on whose brow they 


thpiritht.” 
It grew insupportable; yet she dared not in 


the least disagree with him, for once, when she | 


had done so, he had informed the family that 
‘*Mith Ida was growing fond of the country; 
he wath afraid if she did not thoon return to 
town, her mannerth would become contaminated, 
and that would be thuch a pity.” 

At last, one day an unusually impertinent re- 
mark, reflecting upon Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland, 
whom Ida really admired and respected, proved 
the one drop too much, and she overflowed. 

‘‘Her aunt and uncle were not unsophisti- 
cated,” she said; ‘‘ they were persons of superior 
intelligence and refinement. Grove Cottage was 
a delightful residence, and the country, at least 
during the summer, was decidedly preferable to 
town.” 

Lord F. was dumb with amazement. There 
was: a merry twinkle around his eye, but he 
said nothing. Before he left he invited her to 
a ride on horseback with him the next afternoon. 
She did not wish to go, for she disliked his 
society; and besides, she knew there was a 
gipsy party planned for the day, which she 
secretly desired to attend; but then she had not 
been invited; and she rather doubted if she 
would be, for she had so often refused such in- 
vitations, that it had come to be rather a foria 
than any thing else to ask her, and it was some- 
times omitted. 








stood. It was very deep; and just at their left 
a small stream of purest water fell down for 
forty or fifty feet over huge rocks, laving them 


_ with its own silver foam, and then with tinkling 


sound running on over its uneven bed. A few 
rods more, and its course was hidden from view 
by a wall of foliage, formed by the interlacing 
boughs of trees and shrubs which grew upon its 
banks. Looking down through the overhanging 
branches into the basin thus formed, they saw 4 
picnic party. The distance was so great, and 
their view so obscured by foliage, that it was 
impossible to distinguish forms, but a shout of 
merry laughter came ringing up that told of 
happy hearts. 

‘‘Tsn’t it charming there?” said Ida. 
much I wish I was with them!” 

‘‘Do you really?” said Lord F. 
know one of the young ladieth there. 
go down ?”’ * 

‘*Can we?” she eagerly asked. 

‘Yes, I believe there is a bridle-path just 
little further on.” 

She did not stop to ask how he knew it, but 
spurred abead. A few moments more and they 
were in the midst of the party. 

‘Eleanor, Harry, Annie, is it you?” she ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘Gertainly it is,” they replied; ‘‘ who else 
should it be?” 

Ida was embarrassed for a moment, but the 
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pleasure of the ride had heightened her spirits, 
and her pride slumbered. 

«‘ Haven’t you a word of welcome?” she said, 
gaily, ‘‘and can’t you ask me to alight? Well, 
then, I must e’en invite myself,” and she sprang 
lightly from the saddle. 

They were all too considerate not to treat the 
thing as a matter of course, though they gave 
her a hearty welcome. Lord F. appeared as 
delighted as any ef them, and Ida observed that 
he had dropped his lisp. But before she had 
time to remark upon it they were summoned to 
& picnic. 

A cloth had been spread upon a large, flat 
rock, and a nice cold collation awaited them. 
When they were seated around it, Lord F. deli- 
berately removed first his mustache, and then 
his whiskers, revealing a frank, manly, merry 
face, and laid them on the ground beside him, 
and then gravely commenced his repast. Ida 
looked on in astonishment, a gradual look of in- 
telligence drifting over her countenance. Pride 
struggled within her, but her better feeling con- 
quered, 

“TI see it all,” she said. ‘*Thank you, sir— 
for I presume your title is as false as your mus- 
taches—thank you for allowing me the privilege 
of seeing myself as others see me. I hope I 
may not soon forget the lesson.” 

‘Bravo, coz, bravo!” shouted Harry, while 
Eleanor kissed her sister’s cheek, with tears of 
joy standing in her eyes. 


The plot was soon explained, and the spell 
broken. Ida found little difficulty in according 
a cheerful pardon for the deception practiced 
upon her. 

Very pleasantly passed the remainder of the 
day, and the ride homeward in the evening was 
delightful; and when Ida retired to her own 
room she confessed to herself that never, in the 
midst of the most fashionable gaiety, had she 
been happier than at that simple picnic party in 
the woods. 


companion of Frank’s, proved a much pleasanter 
person than Lord F. had been; and that night 
he mingled in her dreams—without his mus- 
taches. 

There was a wedding at Mr. Cameron’s not 
many months later. Very beautiful was Ida in 
her robe of spotless white, and very happy looked 
the bridegroom as he stood beside her; and 
everybody pronounced Mr. and Mrs. Ralf Le- 
maine the handsomest couple of the season. 


evening his arm was around her slender form, 
his lips upon her forehead, and then he whis 
in her ear words that made her hide her bits 
ing little face upon his shoulder. 

Mr. Cameron often smiles and says, ‘*‘ Mana- 
ging Mammas” often accomplish wonders; but 
never before did so much good result from 
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Ler the intelligent reader take up all the re- 
forms of the age, one by one; every proposal to 
ameliorate the condition of humanity, every 
proposition to feed, clothe, and establish every 
sufferer; and he will find that the one radical 
reform at the bottom of all is Epvoarion. It is 
in a judicious combination of intellectual, moral 
and physical culture of al/ the young in a com- 
munity, that the creative force lies on which all 
prison reforms, abolition of pauperism, and self- 
reliant ‘‘individualism” depend. But there is 
one step deeper than this—the last ultimate 
point, and that is female education. It is the 
influence of woman which moulds the character 
of the growing boy, and if there is any duty 
which we owe to humanity and to posterity, ¢ 
is the education of women, that they, too, may, 
in turn, become instructors not only in the 
school-room but at home. 

The following extracts from cotemporaries, 
show the attention which this all-important sub- 
ject is beginning to excite. We should be most 
happy if our zeal for this matter and willingness 


+ 


' to promote it, would excite the sympathy and 
codperation of warm friends of female education. 
We find fault with nothing as it is—the Present 
was made by the Past—but we do hope that the 
Future will speedily witness some marked im- 
provement on the present system. 

Our first extract, ‘‘On the Over Education of 
Women,” is from the London Saturday Review. 
It may be borne in mind, while reading it, that 
the Female Education mania of which it speaks, 
is not the mania for a rational but for a merely 
fashionable formalism, a la Gradgrin, which 
crams every thing into every mind without re- 
gard to capacity : 

«There are some symptoms beginning to 
make themselves felt of a reaction against the 
female-education mania which is so prevalent in 
England. That it should be openly called a 
mania, is, in itself, not an insignificant fact; and 
men, whose attainments place their literary 
position beyond question, have recently taken 
occasion to inveigh against a system which only 
deludes and weakens the mind. Mr. Buckle, 
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for instance, in lecturing at the Royal Institution, 
seized a golden opportunity. For, strangely 
enough, a book characterized by its discordance 
with popular thought, and by the extent of 
learning it indicates, has been made, by the ca- 
price of fashion, a lady’s book; and girls who 
would be equally fit to appreciate an Aischylean 
triology, think themselves behind the age if they 
cannot announce that they have been fascinated 
by the ‘History of Civilization,” and that noth- 
ing but their, and their mamma’s well-known good 
principles, have prevented their being totally 


* corrupted by the shocking attempt to raise his- 


tory into a science. When, therefore, it was 
announced that the dangerous man was going to 
lecture on the ‘‘ Influence of Women,” there was 
a rush of female auditors beyond any precedent. 
Mr. Buckle, having got them before him, told 
them a goed deal that they could not possibly 
understand ; but he also told them—what they 
could not fail to comprehend—that the hot-house 
forcing which now characterizes female education 


in England, tends to spoil the most typical ex- 
™.cell@nces of a woman’s intellect. The good ef- 


fect of such a dogma coming from a lion of the 
day cannot be overrated. Over-education is 
m@Pely a fashion, and nothing terminates a 
fashion” except its ceasing to be fashionable. 
Argument would never persuade mothers to let 
their daughters learn little, and learn it well; 
but if they see that learning a dozen things 
superficially is no longer thought ‘the thing,” 
they will probably return into the paths of 
common sense. 

It appears to be the leading aim of parents, 
under the present system, to spend the greatest 
possible amount of money, and to neglect every 
other faculty in order to cultivate the memory. 
What an amazing sight is the spectacle of a 
stupidish girl of twelve or fourteen going through 
her course! She does her practicing, she draws 
from nature, she talks French to ove maid and 
German to another; she learns her history of 
all countries, modern and ancient; she bas her 
backboard, her dumb-bells, her dancing lesson ; 
she has a quarter of an hour’s algebra, ten 
minutes’ Latin, five minutes of the precession 
of the equinoxes every day; she repeats the 
dates of the early Egyptian kings, she is taken 


to lectures of the newest Italian exile, and of | 


the last-caught German chemist. It is a com- 
fort to mark the satire of nature upon all this, 
and see how deadly stupid and insipid she is at 
eighteen. The only result that has been attained 
is, that her mother can say that, ‘* Mary has had 
every advantage, and no expense has been spared 
on her education.” And if the process is fatal 
to the victim of education, it is no less so to 
those who have to conduct the machinery. The 
wretched governess is obliged to offer a list of 





acquirements and accomplishments which wonld 
instantly convict her of charlatanism, were it 
not that there is a tacit understanding that the 
degree of knowledge in each branch is only to 
be sufficient to enable her pupils to say they 
have learned it. And the lower we go the worse 
is the evil. For though rich people tempt 
eminent teachers to waste their time, and the 
sad sight is daily exhibited of first-rate masters 
being hired to teach water-colors to girls who 
could not draw a cottage in perspective, yet the 
teacher’s knowledge is real; however, his lesson 
is entirely thrown away. But when the expense 
of competent masters is too heavy, a governess 
must be found who can teach every thing. And 
as governesses are poor, of course they do what 
they are required, and would offer to teach 
Japanese if that language, unhappily, became 
fashionable. The crowning absurdity of the 
system is, however, seen in ladies’ schools. For 
a mother, if she is clever, or if she has been 
brought up under a better system, can do much 
to counteract the evils that are visible in the 
education of daughters brought up at home. 
But when a number of young ladies are put into 
the same forcing-house, they easily manage to 
do absolutely nothing. It is true that parents 
often show a dim consciousness of this, and 
judge of a school principally by its situation. 
They satisfy their consciences by insisting re- 
solutely on Brighton or Malvern, and are pleased 
to think that, at any rate, their daughters are 
got out of the way into good air. 

The first maxim in intellectual training is, 
that clever children are sure to be clever, and 
stupid children to be stupid; and the second is, 
that the only cleverness of any use in a child is 
that which can be continued into maturer life. 
It follows that the great thing is to ascertain 
what all children, clever or stupid, can and ought 


_to learn, and then to allow the clever only to go 


beyond; while care is taken that their cleverness 
shall be both judged and directed by the proba- 
bility of its ultimate result. Now, what ought 
all young ladies to learn? First, to speak and 
write English correctly, and to read it aloud 
clearly and fluently. Next, to do plain needle- 
work. Itisa great mistake to think that wealth 
can supersede the necessity for this, In the 
first place, this is the most feminine of occupa- 
tions; next, it affords even the stupidest person 
an opportunity of doing one thing well without 


being attracted by the display that usually at- 


tends excellence; and, lastly, it is a most valu- 
able preparation for a useful intercourse with 
the poor. Then must come the rudiments of 
history, geography, and ciphering, and as much 
French as the natural ability of the student ren- 
ders possible. Nothing more is necessary except 
daneing—all else should depend upon natural 
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gifts and personal tastes. There is nothing a 
clever girl may not learn with advantage if she 
has areal turn for it; and although scarcely any 
woman can ever be so learned, or clever, that it 
becomes a matter of indifference whether she is 
also good-looking, yet she may easily acquire a 
proficiency which will be a source of genuine 
satisfaction to herself and her friends. It must, 
however, be conceded that it is not -posssible to 
range all girls under the head of stupid or cle- 
yer, and that some common ground of general 
education is wanted which shall test, awaken, 
and develop their powers as they grow into 
young women. Incomparably the best instru- 
ment for meeting this want is to be found in the 
study of standard English literature. This will 
elevate, excite, and steady them, and make them 
rationally proud te think that they are called on 
to ‘‘suckle fools, and chronicle small beer’ in a 
great and free country. Accomplishments are 
quite a secondary matter. If men do not get 
tired of the songs, they soon get tired of the 
singer if she can do nothing but sing. What is 
really wanted in a woman is that she shoud be a 
permanently pleasant companion. So far as 
education can give or enhance pleasantness, it 
does so by making the view of life wide, the wit 
ready, the faculty of comprehension vivid; and 
the only trustworthy engine of education directed 
to this end, is an honest and intimate familiarity 
with great authors.” 

English literature and history! What a pro- 
portion of fashionable schools there are where 
absolute perfection in the minutest details of 
French, consumes ten times as much time as the 
one, and where music forced on’ minds without 
taste for it, and useless lectures on half-under- 
stood botany and chemistry supplant the other! 
We believe in music, we believe in science. But 
we believe in literature, general information and 
history much more. But in these particulars, 
some of our first colleges for young men are not 
much better off than many fashionable schools 
for young ladies.” 

The next extracts from our cotemporary, The 
Press, of Philadelphia, are on Femate Epuca- 
TION IN Francg. They evince a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and are worth preserv- 
ing by all who study education: 

‘‘Females arerather strangley educated in 
France. Those in the lower ranks of life sca: cely 
receive any mental culture whatever ; those who 
belong to the middle and higher classes receive, 
for the most part, a sort of routine or stereo- 
typed instruction, which, according to general 
Opinion, even among the French themselves, 
cannot be said adequately to qualify them for 
future responsibilities as wives and mothers. 

There are exceptions, many and brilliant, no 
doubt, but we speak of the many, not of the few. 





The various changes in French Government, 
during the last eighty or ninety years, have not 
affected the education of French females half as 
much as might have been expected. A French 
girl, whether ‘‘ a young lady ” or an offshoot of 
the bourgeoisie, is put through a course of edu- 
catiog, in 1858, much the same as if she were 
flourishing in 1773, when unfortunate Louis 
XVI. commenced his reign. The main exception 
is that there are now fewer and less regarded 
convent-schools, in France, than there were 
then. In other words, the number of religious 
houses is less, and they are held in less regard 
than formerly. They are poorer, also. For- 
merly, as at present, nearly every convent was 
a female school; convents, in former days, 
usually had good endowments, hereditary pro- 
perty, besides receiving large sums from young 
women of rank and wealth, as well as occasional 
gifts. sometimes very liberal ones. At present, 
the French convents have no hereditary posses- 
sions. The Revolution, which abolished not 
only convents but nuns, and swept away, for a 
time, the very profession of Christian faith, 
confiscated convent property to secular uses, 
and neither the Bourbons nor the Napoleonists 
thought fit to restore it. Decidedly, then, the 
convents mainly depend, at present, on their 
popularity as schools, and according to the rate of 
payment will be the education which they confer. 

Before the Revolution, there were no female 
boarding schools in France. Young ladies were 
educated at the convents, and derive their name 
pensionnaires from the payment, or ‘ pension,” 
which they disbursed to the religious vestals 
who took the trouble of teaching them. At 
present, the convent-schools are fully outnum- 
bered by the numerous boarding-schools—such 
as Charlotte Bronte has sketched in ‘* The Pro- 
fessor” and in ** Villette’—which private per- 
sons have established wherever they thought 
that the extent of population and the state of 
society warranted. 

Formerly, ‘‘ the higher classes,’’ with vast in- 
feriority of numbers, claimed great supremacy 
in France, and had the privilege of having their 
female children educated at some of the most 
aristocratic convents, which abounded not only 
in and near Paris, but in the various provinces 
into which the kingdom was divided, before the 
Revolution. Ladies of very high rank—some- 
times even the daughters or sisters of the reign- 
ing monarch—usually were at the head of these 
grand religious houses, and many of the nuns 
were women of rank, who eitber had never en- 
tered the world, or were tired of it. To dissi- 
pate the inevitable ennui of convent-life, these 
ladies gladly imparted to young people of theirown 
sex the knowledge and accomplishments which 
they themselves possessed. The curriculum was 
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not particularly extended, it is true. Reading 
and writing, which Jack Cade so strongly ob- 
jected to, were included in it. A little geography 
and history were also communicated. Dancing, 
which is almost indigenous to all Frenchwomen, 
might be said to have come by nature, but it 
was so greatly improved by art, that a young 
girl, taken from the convent on one day, to be 
married on the morrow, to a man she had never 
seen three times before, would dance the lively 
gavotte, or the statelier minwet de la cour, in the 
most fashionable society of Paris, four-and- 
twenty hours after her marriage, as gracefully 
and perfectly as we now see it performed, at un- 
frequent intervals, upon the stage. Now and 
then instructions in music and singing would be 
given—certainly given where the voice was good, 
because the solo and choral music of the convent 
chapels was so much talked about, that rival 
Lady-Superiors competed with each other about 
the musical celebrity of their respective houses. 
It occasionally happened that one or other of 
the nuns, or a good-natured father-confessor, 
almost exclusively attached to the convent, 
would teach Italian, German or English to a 
favorite pupil. But these were rather rare in- 
stances. Embroidery, on the contrary, was an 
accomplishment which every convent pension- 
naire was made mistress of, for the convents 
were famous for producing splendid embroidery. 
The young pupils were not instructed in the art 
of managing a household, of superintending 
their servants, of caring for success in culinary 
efforts, but they were initiated into the mystery 
of making delicate confectionery, that being an- 
other of the accomplishments peculiar, at the 
time, to convent-life. To excel as a pAtissiere, 
was held worthy of a crown of flowers, in a con- 
vent school. There were few books on general 
subjects in the small collection which each con- 
vent possessed; but it is said, and we believe 
it, that the ‘‘ eternal new French novels” (which 
Gray, the English poet, so greatly languished 
for) were constantly smuggled in, and formed 
the private studies of the young ladies of whom 
we write. 

The general rule was to send a young girl, as 
pensionnaire in a convent about the age of ten, 
and to keep her there until her parents or guar- 
dians had provided a husband for her. In few 
cases had the young lady any previous acquaint- 
ance with her future husband. But to get out 
of the trammels of convent discipline and weari- 
some routine—to be mistress of her own house 
and retinue—to possess, and to wear, brilliant 
jewels and fashionable attire—to be the admired 
and flattered Madame of society, instead of the 
snubbed and closely watched Mademoiselle en 
pension—and, above all, to exchange the checks 
and bonds of celibacy for the full freedom which 





matrimonial life conferred, was sure to tempt a 
lively French girl into wedlock, even though 
burdened with a husband with whom she had 
no previous intimacy, and who might be not 
exactly such a sighing Corydon as her books of 
fashionable romance might have led her to de- 
sire. 

At this very day, notwithstanding the many 
changes in French morale and manners, the edu- 
cation of French females does not very widely 
differ from that which we have here sketched as 
given eighty years ago, before the Revolution. 
The young girl goes early to the convent, or to 
the private boarding-school; is visited at rare 
intervals by her parents; on still rarer occa- 
sions, such as a marriage or a funeral, she re- 
turns home for a day or two; she is kept in re- 
markable seclusion until the time arrives for her 
marriage; she rejoices on the change, for it sets 
her free; and, often without caring for the hus- 
band selected for her by her parents, she be- 
comes a wife. The change is great. From a 
she-hermit she emerges into a state of freedom, 
which in no other country but France is per- 
mitted to any woman. She who, a week ago, 
would have lost her reputation, as a maiden, had 
she taken a gentleman’s arm on a public prome- 
nade, no sooner becomes a wife than she seems 
to have a license for saying and doing every thing 
short of positive indecorum. As a matter of 
course, a cavalier servente is attached to her do- 
mesticity, (often, we are sure, without any 
breach of her marriage vows,) and, in short, 
the restraints of her single, and the full freedom 
of her wedded life are moral antipodes. With 
considerable truth, therefore, did Moore write: 

“In France, when the heart of a woman sets sail, 
On the ocean of wedlock its fortune to try, 


Love seldom goes far in a vessel so frail, 
But just pilots her off, and then bids her good-bye. 


The state of things which we have here 
sketched is not referable only to ‘‘ the higher 
classes,” (such as the noblesse and the landed or 
moneyed gentry, ) but also includes the entire mid- 
dle classes of society in France. These classes con- 
sist of the inferior gentry, lawyers, medical men, 
literary men, artists, merchants, manufacturers, 
notaries, brokers, shopkeepers, and so on. In 
nearly every instance, where one of these middle 
classes can afford the expense, he educates his 
female children, more or less, in the fashion 
here described. In some few cases, where the 
parents want means, or are unwilling to deprive 
themselves of the society of their child, or to 
take from the child the incalculable advantage 
of their own companionship and surveillance, 
when the mother is qualified to teach, the female 
child is kept at home, where the chance is that 
she will be more genially brought up than by 
alien minds, however, highly cultivated. 
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The happiest marriages in France—almost the 
only marriages based upon long-cherished mu- 
tual affection—are those in what are called ‘the 
lower ranks” of life. Jean, the artisan, has 
known and loved Nannette since both were chil- 
dren, roughly playing together in the street, 
and when he reaches manhood, it comes into his 
mind, as a matter of course, that he should 
marry her. They live happily together, though 
the odds are that neither Jean nor Nannette can 
read or write.” 

In Madame George Sands’ Memoire, as well 
as ‘* Vilette,”’ we have some curious indications 
of the very singular and artificial system of edu- 
cating young girls which prevails in France. 
It seems to be as entirely devoid of any thing 
like naturalness as education can well be. Thus 
Madame Dudevant tells us that ‘‘ friends’ were 
assigned to each girl, in regular order among 
her school-fellows; there being a first friend, 
officially regarded as entirely devoted; friend No. 
2, a little less so; and friend No. 3, who was 
only something more than a dear acquaintance— 
while perhaps all the time Mademoiselle best 
loved some other girl, not down in the list at 
all! 

Finally we learn that the other reforms advanc- 





ing so rapidly in Russia, are also accompanied 
by one of female education: 

‘“*A letter from St. Petersburg says:—‘ All 
the institutions for educating young ladies in 
this country have hitherto only been boarding- 
schools; there were no day schools, and the want 
of them has long been felt. To supply that 
want, the Government, to the great satisfaction 
of the public, has just decided that an establish- 
ment for young ladies of the nature of a day 
school shall be opened at St. Petersburg, under 
the name of ‘Mary’s School’ (Mariinskoé Out- 
chilistche,) and the Empress has accepted the 
patronage of it. The education which young 
ladies are to receive in this establishment is to 
be in part obligatory, partly voluntary; the 
former category is to comprise religion, Russian 
literature, history, geography, singing, drawing, 
writing, needlework, and embroidery; in the 
latter are included the French and German 
languages, music, and dancing. It is at present 
intended that each pupil shall pay from 25 to 35 
roubles (100 to 140fr. a year;) but this point is 
not yet definitively decided. The establishment of 
this school is one of those reforms which the 
Emperor Alexander is carrying out, and which 
will have a great effect in moralizing the nation.’ ” 
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LADY WRITERS ON EASTERN LIFE. 


ARMENIAN LADIES AND THEIR DRESS. 

At Cesarea, the princess aceepted the hospi- 
tality of a rich Armenian merchant, father of a 
numerous family. His eldest daughter, already 
a wife and mother, had come to reside with her 
parents during the absence of her husband on 
business matters. Several relations established 
in the provinee had assembled around the rich 
merchant to enjoy the last days of the carnival 
and the consequent pleasures. The three or 
four rooms that composed a house in this part of 
the world were crammed with women, girls and 
children, dressed as if for a ball, from morning 
till night, and from night till morning, for no 
one in the east dreams of undressing to go to 
bed. This is not so inconvenient for the rich, 
who can change their attire during the day, but 
the effects are deplorable for the poor, who keep 
the same dress on fora month or more. The 
amusements took place on the roofs of the houses, 
which communicated with each other by stair- 
cases or ladders, and thus formed a sort of public 
walk, where they were sheltered from any 
foreign invasion. The Armenian population of 
Cxsarea remained on the roofs from daybreak 
till nightfall in their handsome clothes. The 
men dispiay their luxury in the beauty of their 
furs, but the ladies have not such limited ideas. 
They Bi as all Oriental women, wide trou- 





sers, loose robes opening at the sides to make 
room for the puffing of the trousers, several 
bodices, put on one over the other, of stuffs and 
various colors, a searf round the waist. a fez, 
their hair plaited and hanging, and cvins em- 
broidered over all. 

The Armenian ladies of Caesarea are dis- 
tinguished for the delicacy and harmony of their 
colors and stuffs, the richness and good taste of 
the embroidery with which their bodices are 
covered, and the style of wearing their hair. 
They do not roll round their heads those fright- 
ful printed cotton handkerchiefs of which Swit- 
zerland sends thousands annually to Asia. The 
top of the fez and the tassel are embroidered in 
gold, and sometimes in pearls. The hair forms 
a dozen to fifteen plaits of equal length, but 
here the gold coins are not restricted to the ends 
of the plaits: they are sown on a black ribbon 
which is placed on the plaits, haif-way between 
the neck and the waist, forming a brilliant semi- 
circle, which contrasts singularly with the dark 
color of the hair. A profusion of sequins also 
covers the front of the fez, falling on the fore- 
head. Others are attached to the ears, or form 
a cuirass to the neck, chest and arms. Other 
ornaments also find a place among these coins. 
Bouquets of diamonds are placed round the fez, 
or on the front bandeaux of the hair; brooches 
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of precious stones, collars or chains of pearls, 
are stretched across the bodice under the bosom, 
or pass bemeath the chin from one ear to the 
other. The daughters of the rich are the most 
magnificently adorned, for they carry, in the 
form of jewelry, their entire dowery, which fre- 
quently amounts to very considerable sums. It 
is true that after afew years of marriage the 
coins diminish in number. 
THE HAREM OF THE PEASANT. 

‘‘There is only one dance through the whole 
Ottoman empire; itis the same for the Turks, 
the Arabs, for all the Mussulman nations scatter- 
ed over its territory; it is the same for the 
Greeks and Armenians subject to the Sublime 
Porte; and this universal dance scarcely de- 
serves the name of a dance. Two persons of the 
same sex, but always dressed as women, stand 
opposite each other, holding castanets, if they 
have them, or two wooden spoons to serve as 
such; sometimes nothing at all. But the move- 
ment of the fingers and the pantomine of the 
castanets are de rigeur. The two dancers bend 
and extend their arms, move their hips rapidly, 
balance the upper part of the body more gently, 
and lightly sway their feet without rising from 
the ground. While continuing these different 
contortions, they advance, fall back, turn on their 
heels and round their vis-a-vis, what time the 
music, usually composed of a tambour, a drum, 
or a shepherd’s pipe, marks the measure as it 
grows more rapid. As for the gracefulness of 
this dance I can say nothing, but its indeceny 
at once strikes the most inexperienced eye.” 

The princess had a terrible ordeal to undergo 
in passing through the Giaour Daghda, or 
Mountains of the Gioaur, for the Pasha of Adana 
had told her that the bey of that country was a 
mauvais sujet. Still; not being easily intimi- 
dated, she would not alter her route, and found 
to her joy the peril greatly exaggerated. The 
bey behaved as a gentleman should, sent an 
escort to meet her, and gave her apartments in 
his own house. During her stay here, she had 
further accasion to study the peculiarities of 
harem life. 

The word harem is of very varied significance. 
There are the harems of the poor, of the middle 
classes, of the great lord; the provincial harem 
and the town harem; the harem of the young 
man and of the old, of the pious Mussulman 
who regrets the old regime, and of the young 
sceptic who admires reform and wears a frock 
coat. Each of these has its peculiar character, 
but the least strange of all, and bearing the 
nearest affinity to the Christian menage, is that 
of the poor countryman. The peasant’s wife, 
compelled to work in the fields and go to market, 
is not imprisoned within the walls of her harem, 
and even when the house is divided into two 





rooms, (which is rare,) one of which is theo- 
retically reserved for the women, men are not 
rigorously banished from it. It is seldom that 
a peasant marries several wives, and it only 
happens in exceptional cases, as when an in- 
ferior marries his master’s widow, an event 
which only occurs when the lady is no longer of 
an age to aspire to a more brilliant match. The 
servant, finding himself richer than of yore, and 
after some years of conjugal fidelity discovering 
that time has progressed more rapidly for his 
wife than himself, he profits by his fortune to 
give her a companion more to his taste. With 
this exception, the life of a Turkish peasant 
resembles that of a Christian peasant, and might 
often serve as a model to the latter. Fidelity 
being equal, the advantage rests with the Turk, 
for fidelity is not imposed upon him by apy reli- 
gious or civil law, nor by custom, and he always 
treats his wife kindly. He loves his companion 
like a father and a lover; he nevér vexes her 
purposely and voluntarily, and he will put up 
with any thing from her through the love he bears 
her. His wife rapidly ages through unhealthy 
and coarse food, and her numerous accouche- 
ments, in which she has no surgical skill to aid 
her. The following is a touching instance of the 
fidelity and affection to which we allude ; 

‘«¢ You must love your husband dearly,’ I said 
one day to an old woman, blind and paralytic, 
whom her husband, a noble old man, brought to 
me in the hope that I could restore her sight 
and activity. She had come seated astride on a 
donkey, which her husband led. He had then 
taken her in his arms, and laid her on a bench 
at my door with all the care of a mother for her 
ehild. ‘You must love your husband dearly?’ 
I said. 

‘««T should like to have my sight,’ she replied. 

‘‘T looked at the husband: he smiled sorrow- 
fuily, but without a shadow of ill-will. 

‘** Poor woman !’ he said, passing the back of 
his hand over his eyes, ‘her blindness renders 
her very wretched. She cannot grow used to it. 
But you will restore her sight, Beyzedah ?’ 

‘“‘When I shook my head, and prepared to 
protest my impotence, he plucked at my dress, 
as asigntobesilent. ‘Have youany children?’ 
I then asked. 

‘¢«T had one, but it died a long time ago.’ 

««¢ And how is it that you did not take another 
wife, healthier and stronger, to bear you 
children ?” 

‘¢* Ah! that is easily said; but this poor crea- 
ture would have been grieved, and that would 
have prevented me from being happy with 
another, even if I had children. You see, Bey- 
zedah, we cannot have every thing in this world. 
I have a wife I have loved for nearly forty years, 
and shall not make another choice.’”’ 
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BY CHARLES G. 


LELAND. 


Pedro. Why does my lord go, Baltasar? 


Bal. To do homage for hfs lands, as all vassals must. The king granted his ancestors lands; and my lord must 
acknowledge the king’s right and sovereignty as he holds the land from his forefathers. 
Pedro. Can aman have four fathers and but one mother? Then, was not his mother an honest woman. Mayhap 


some day the king will take back his land. 
Bal, *Twould pose him to do that. 


Ped. Here’s another wise thing! Is that a king’s bounty? My lord says, “ Sir King, I'll keep what’s my own most 
faithfully.” Says the king, “ You may keep what’s not mine.” “Thank you most humbly for nothing,” says my lord, 


And so they part. That’s worth a journey to hear! Why a fool can see through it. 


To hold real estate at the present day, though 
an intensely agreeable occupation, cannot on the 
whole be regarded as peculiar or singular. 
John Smith buys land, gets the papers, and 
henceforth his only difficulties are with tenants, 
taxes, and other commonplace arrangements. 
Far different was it during the days of John’s 
ancestors, when Jehan, or Ranulph de Ssmythe, 
held his hyde or carucate of soil by the honorable 
service of the sword, or, it may be, was enfeoffed 
in the hyde or carucate aforesaid, on condition 
of finding the king in gingerbread, (panis piper- 
atis. Liber de Tenuris. Cap. nullo. Folio nigro.) 
—of dancing a hoe-down before the court on 
Christmas morning, or of having an eye to the 
board and washing of a bevy of frail and fair dam- 
sels. In the middle age the grotesque, the ro- 


mantic and the warlike filtered their way through | 
| to Charles the II, who accepted the Service 


the most commonplace business transactions. 
For the world was then in the heyday of its 
revived youth, and as a youth cannot even run an 
errand without a hop, skip and a jump, so society 
in those days did nothing without a gambol. Even 
when Lysgavs Disconvs (if I rethember aright, ) 
fought the tiger, we are told that he jumped 
into the ring. 

But to proceed to our tenures, or, as English- 
men say when they desire any one to hasten to 
the gist of a matter, ‘‘to hurry along with the 
washing.” In the reign of King Edward I, 
Joun Picor (or splinter,) held a certain tenement 
in the town of Heydon, Essex, by the Serjeanty 
of holding the towel before the King at his Coro- 
nation, while Peter Picot, the younger, who ap- 
pears to have been a splinter of the old block, 
held another tenement by the Serjeanty or ser- 
Vice of holding the basins on the same occasions. 

Ladies were, however, more delicately handled 
in these affairs. The Prioress of Saint Leonard, 
of Stretford, held fifty acres of land, ‘‘ by the 
service of finding for the Lord the King, a man 
to hold the towel.”” The basin held at the coro- 
nation was of silver, and became the perquisite 
of the holder. What became of the towels we 
are not informed. 











Calaynos, a tragedy, by G. H. Boker. 


Gorge Ta.zot, Earl of Shrewsbury, held 
the site and precinct of the monastery of 
Worksop, of Henry VIII, ‘‘by the royal service 
of finding the King a right hand Glove at his 
Coronation, and to support his Right Hand that 
Day as long as he should hold his Sceptre in 
that Hand, &c.’’ This service reminds us of 
that by which the ‘‘ Lord of Saint Radagand” 
held his acres. He was obliged to hold His 
Majesty’s head whenever said Majesty was sea- 
sick ! 

Rosert AGYLLon (or eel,) held one carucate 
of land in Surrey, by the service of ‘‘making 
one Mess in an Earthen Potin the Royal Kitchen, 
the said Mess to be called Diligrout, and if there 
be Fat or Lard in the Mess, it is called Maupigyr- 
num.* 

This mess was made, presented and served up 


‘* but did not eat of the Pottage.’”” Happier than 
Esau these d’Agyllons, who got their birthright 
by a mess of pottage! But we greatly fear that 
if any of the family were called upon at the 
present day to prepare ‘‘ Diligrout,” they would 
make a ‘*mess” of it indeed. For in ‘* Knight’s 
Pictorial History,” we are told that the receipt 
is now lost. 
Rospert pe Marmion, the well known lord 
——-——-of Fontenaye, 


Of Lutterward and Scrivelbay, 
Of Tamworth tower and town, 


held his possessions by the service of hereditary 


.champion to the king; an office which his an- 


cestors had held, before the days of the Con- 
querer, to the Dukes of Normandy. 

Rotanp Le Sarcere held one hundred acres 
of land by a very curious. service indeed.— 
‘‘Simul et semel, unum saltum, unum Sufflum 
et unum Bombulum,” were to be performed be- 
fore the King on Christmas day. This service 


* Robertus Aguillon, tenet unam Carucatam Terra, in 
Adington, in Comitatu Surrey, per Serjantiam faciendi 
unum Ferculum, in Olla Lutea in Coquina Dmi Regis. die 
Coronationis sue et vocatur Diligrout. Et si sit Seym in 
to Ferculo, vocatur Maupigyrnum. 
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was subsequently ‘‘ arrested’’—the family being 
allowed to pay in lieu thereof 56s, 8d. annually, 
‘Et quia indecens servitium, ideo aretatur, &c.” 
JouANNES DE WAaRBLETON held the Manor of 
Shirefield, in Southampton, by the service of 
being Marshal of the Royal Fair Favorites, 
(Mareschallus de Meretricibus,) Dismemberer 
of Condemed Criminals and Measurer of Bushels 
and Gallons in the Royal Household. (Mensur- 

andi Galones et Busellos in Hospitio Regis.) 
Six Ospert pe Lonacuampe held the land of 
Oven-Hell, in Kent, by the service of following 
the King forty days in Wales, mounted ona 
horse of the value of five shillings, and bearing 
a sack with a needle init. This curious little 
service lets ina glimpse of light on royal sim- | 
plicity of life in the good old time. As the | 
| 





needle and bag were for a royal use, we infer | 
that the king sewed on his own buttons and 
mended his own patches, ‘‘without charge to 
Government.” 

** Ah me, how times are changed and people too!” 

Cornage was the service of blowing the horn 
to raise an alarm on the occasion of an invasion 
of Scotland The Barony of Burgh on the 
Sands was held by thistenure. ‘Per servitium 
sonandi Cornu suum quando Rex intrat et exit.” | 
Sir Walter Scott has several times noticed this 
tenure in his works. The family bore as a motto, 
‘* Free for a blast.”” In the early days (’48 to 
50) of California, a miner was not regarded as 
free of the diggins until he had “dammed a 
stream, blasted a rock, and lived a week ona/| 
fritter a day.” 


RocEer Corser was to follow his sovereign to | 
the wars, bearing one bow and three arrows, | 
with a ** bacon” or salted hog; and to continue | 
in service until he had eaten one-half of said | 
hog. ‘*Et debet sequi Exercitum duranie dim- 
idio Bacone preedicto.”” Lib. de Ten. 24. Edw. I. 

In cases of great danger it may be presumed 
that Roger was expected to ‘go the whole hog.” 

A curious indication of the danger attached 
in early times to a ‘* trip to the Highlands” may 
be found in the following tenure. The Manor | 
of Brineston, Chester, was held by sending a 
man barefooted into Scotland, ‘* in his shirt and | 
breeches, holding in one hand a bow, and in the 
other tribulum non pennatum—a featherless 
arrow.” 


Rosert DE TRuMPETON held half a carucate of 
land in Essex, (the father land of curious feudal 
customs,) ‘*by the Serjeanty of finding for our 
Lord the King one Horse, and one hempen Bag, 
and one Jug or Bottle in the King’s Army in 
Wales, for forty Days at his own Cost.” Can 
any one doubt that we have here the original 
‘‘motive’ of the well known Mother Goose 
rhyme. 





* Richard and Robert were two pretty men, 
They both laid abed till the clock struck ten; 
Richard jumps up and looks at the sky; 

Oh ho! brother Robert—the sun’s very high! 
Do thou go before with the bottle and bag : 
And I'll follow after on little Jack nag!” 

Or as it appears in Latin in the quaint Arun- 

dines Cami: 
“ Get a et*Doro 
Magne homines spei, 
Jacebant in toro 
Ad quartam diei. 
Tum exsiliens Geta, 
Viso «there ‘ Pol! 
Ait” frater, O frater ! 
Nitet medins Sol! 
I propera pre 
Cum sacculo et amphora 
Et mox sequar te 
Ego pone cum Samphora.” 

Samphora being the Greek name for a ‘* jack 
nag’’ as appears from Aristophanes Clouds. 

Tuomas DE Marescnat, of Cerberg, having 
curried favor with the King, and obtained lands, 
very appropriately held them by the tenure of 
finding his Majesty in Currycombs, or Striguli. 

WILLIAM DE ALESBURY maintained bis respect- 
ability by supplying grass or rushes for the 
royal chamber, with straw for the royal bed, and, 
as if it were resolved to extort as much as possi- 
ble from William, the man of straw, he was 
obliged, ‘‘ over and above,” to give the king two 
green geese, (duas gantas,) or as Blount trans- 
lates it, ‘*two ganders.”’ 

‘‘ JOHANNES DE CurreEss, tenuit XXX acras 
Terre in Stow, in Com. Cantabr. per Serjantiam 
adducendum unam Trussulam (bundle, truss,) 
Foeni ad Cloacham Domini Regis, cum ipse Rex 
transierit per Partes illas, &c.”’ 

Many of these tenures are interesting as 
affording a curious insight into many of the 
little domestic details of our ancestors. William 
de Valence held escheated land by the tenure of 
holding the door of the King’s Chamber. Can 
any thing set forth more vividly the stormy and 
precarious nature of the olden time, when even 
kings dared not retire unless an armed warrior 
held the door ? 

The p’Oyuey or Doytuy family held Pushill, 
Oxford, by paying yearly a table-cloth, or nap- 
kin. To this day dessert napkins are called 
doylies—of course from the great desserts of 
their meritorious ancestor. At a later day the 
family re-spelt the name de Oyley, for which 
cause a gentleman at dimner one day remarked 
to one of them, ‘‘ M’r de-Oyley will you try @ 
little de-wmp-ling.”’ 


Rospertus Testarp tenuit qaandam Terram 
in Villa de Guldford, per Serjantiam custodiendi 
Meretrices in Curia Domini Regis. This species 
of tenure appears to have been popular, as we 
find that Mr. Wituiam Horsnorr and several 
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others also held by this service. It was abolished 
by Geo. IV, who, instigated by a praiseworthy 
spirit of economy, took the office upon himself. 
It is almost needless to inform the learned that 
the word meretriz is supposed by Blount to mean 
a jester—probably as Dean Swift says—from the 
resemblance of its sound to the words ‘‘merry 
tricks.” Harlot was indeed used in precisely 
the same sense, as late as the days of Shak- 
speare. Dame Quickly compares Falstaff to ‘‘ one 
of your harlotry players.”’ 

BertTRAM DE Crior held land by finding a man 
to follow the King into Gascony as long as a pair 
of shoes of fourpence price should last. Bertram 
would not have to follow far at present in such 
a@ pair. 

The Greens, of Northampton, held their land 
by holding up their hands on Christmas day to- 
ward the King, ‘‘wheresoever the King should 
then be in England.” From this it would ap- 
pear that the King stood in loco padegogi, or in 
the relation of a schoolmaster to his subjects, as 
this custom is still frequent in most schools on 
the part of the pupils—generally accompanied 
however in modern times by the phrase ‘please 
sir m’I go out?” From the great joy manifested 
by the Greens when they had received their ezeat, 
they received the soubriquet of ‘the Jolly 
Greens,’’ as appears from the tomb of Fitz Ran- 
ulph de Jolligreene. 

Hic jacet ille—qui fuit unus inter mille, 

In Northampton natus—JoLLIGREEN fuit vocatus, 
Quiscunque tandem transit apud, 

Memento flectere caput, 

Dicens pié et suave, 

Tria lignea Pater et Ave. 

Rovert Fitz ALEXANDER kept his own land, 
and with it the King’s hogs. Prince Albert has 
assumed the office of Royal Hog-reeve in propria 
persona, if we may credit the Reports of the 
Agricultural Associations. 

Perer DE Batpwyn held Serjeanty in Cumbes, 
in the county of Surry, by gathering wool from 
thorns, (when he could find any) for our Lady 
the Queen, or for twenty shillings in lieu thereof. 
This service appears to have been on a par with 
the licking honey from thorns alluded to in an 
old proverb. Trop chier achepte le miel qui sur 
espines le leche. 

Joun, Earl of Warren and Surrey, granted to 
one Joun Howson a messuage in Wakefield, the 
said Howson paying the annual rent of a thou- 
sand clusters of nuts, and by upholding a gaunt- 
let firm and strong. 

A farm at Brookhouse, in Langsett, in the 
parish of Peniston, and county of York, pays 
yearly to Goprrey Bosvriie, Esq., a snow-ball 
at Midsummer and a red rose at Christmas. 
Monthly roses appear to have been unknown in 
England at the end of the last century, as Beck- 





with can only imagine the possibility of per- 
forming this service by cutting and carefully 
keeping a late bud. In a curious old German 
ballad, this winter-rose problem is solved ina 
very singular manner. * 


WINTER ROSES. 


A maiden with her pitcher went 
Where bubbling waters run, 

Hier linen shift was white as snow, 
And through it shone the sun. 


She glanced about—she glanced around, 
She deemed no eye was near; 

Up came a rider and his squire : 
“God greet thee, maiden dear!” 


“God greet thee, maiden young and soft! 
What seek’st thou here alone? 

And wilt thou be my paramour, 
My darling and mine own?” 


*T will not be thy paramour, 
Nor give my wreath away; 
Until thou bring’st me roses three, 
Plucked on a winter’s day.” 


He rode o’er hill, he rode through vale, 
No roses might he win, 

Till he passed a lady-artist’s door— 
* Dame—art thou now within?” 


“Art thou within, I pray thee rise, 
And paint me roses three; 

For now it is a winter’s day, 
And winter-flowers they'll be.” 


She painted him three roses red; 
The rider ’gan to sing: 

“Oh, maiden fair—sweet-heart, beware, 
For roses bright I bring!” ‘ 


The maiden at her window stood; 
“Ah me! what have I done! 

I never dreamed of trick like this: 
I merely spoke in fun!” 


* Oh thou didst speak in simple jest, 
But Jin earnest am; 

Henceforth I'll be thy shepherd true: 
And thou shalt be my lamb.” 


In these days people would make short work 
with this rose business—by the process of her- 
metical tin-pan-cation. 

In case of conjugal infidelity the husband, 
guilty of condonation or willfully ignoring his 
partner’s crime, was obliged, according to the 
old British law, to pay to his lord five shillings 
as long as the cydygsgu or condonation endured. 
But where he separated from his wife, the fine 
fell upon the guilty fair, or pair. When the 
royal consort was the subject of this crime, the 
gay Lothario was amerced in ‘‘a Gold Cup and 
Cover, as broad as his Majesty’s face, and as 
thick as a Ploughman’s nail, who had ploughed 
nine years, and arod of gold as tall as the King, 
and as thick as his little finger, a hundred cows 
for every cantress he ruled over, and a white 
bull with different colored ears, to every cow.” 

Where a maiden had been betrayed and de- 


* UHLAND VOLKSLIEDER, vol. I, p. 256. 
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serted, on complaint being made, it was ordered 
by the Court, ‘‘that she was to lay hold of the 
tail of a Bull of three years old, introduced 
through a wicker door, and shaven and well 
greased. Two Men were to goad the Beast, 
and, if she could by dint of strength retain the 
Bull, she was to have said Bull by way of satis- 
faction, if not, she got Nothing but the Grease 
that remained in her Hands.” Perhaps the well 
known term of ‘‘ripping and tearing along like 
a three-year-older,” is derived from this curious 
custom. 

The Castle and Lordship of Sheffield with its 
appurtenances are held by one knight’s fee, and 
by the service of paying to the king and his 
heirs yearly, two white hares on the feast of the 
nativity of Saint John the Baptist. 

Cholmer and Dancing, Essex county holds the 
following Charter of King Edward the Confessor. 

Iche (J) Edward Konyng (King,) 

Have yeoven (given) of my Forest the keping 

To Randolph Peperking, and to his kindling (children.) 

With Harte and Hinde, Doe and Bokke (Buck,) 

Hare and Foxe, Catte and Brocke; 

Wild Fowle with his Flocke; 

Patricke (Partridge,) Fesaunt Hen and Fesaunte Cocke, 

With Green and Wilde, Stob and Stocke, 

To kepen and to yeoman by all her Might, 

Both by Day and eke by Night. 

And Houndes for to holde, 

Good, swift and bolde, 

Four Grey Hounds and Six Raches, 

For Hare and Foxe and Wilde Cattes, 

And therefore Ich (J) made him my Booke. 
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Witness the Bishop Wolston, 

And Book-ylered (learned) many cne, 
And Sweyne of Essex, our Brother, 
And teken (with) bym many other. 


And our Steward Howelin, 
That besought me for him. 


Another grant of land of this nature was 
made by William the Conqueror, to the ancestor 
of the Hoptons of Salop County. We may well 
imagine that no minstrelsy, either of Troubadour, 
Trouveur, or native bard, ever rang so gratefully 
in the ears of the Hoptons, as did the following 
doggrel rhymes: ; 


4a°-TO THE HEYRS MALE OF THE HOPTON, LAW- 
FULLY BEGOTTEN. 


To me and to mine, to thee and to thine, 
While the Water runs and the Sun doth Shine— 
For lack of Heyrs to the King againe, 
I, William, King, the third Year of my Reign, 
Give to the Norman Hunter 
To me that art both Line and Deare, 
The Hoppe and Hoptoun 
And all the Bounds up and Doune, 
Under the Earthe to Hell, 
Above the Earth to Heaven; 
From me and from mine 
To thee and to thine, 
As good and as faire 
As ever they mine were; 
To witness that this is sooth 
I bite the White Wax with my Tooth, 
Before Jugg, Marode and Margery, 
And my third son, Henry, 
For one Bow and one Broad Arrow 
When I come to hunt upon Yarrow. 





MOTHERS 


ON THE REARING, MANAGEMENT, AND DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 





Tue human body, materially considered, is a | 
beautiful piece of mechanism, consisting of many | is to the physical man. 


parts, each one being the centre of a system, 
and performing its own vital function irrespect- 
ively of the others, and yet dependent for its 
vitality upon the harmony and health of the 
whole. It is, in fact, to a certain extent, like a 
watch, which when once wound up, and set in 
motion, will continue its function of recording 
true time only so. long as every wheel, spring 
and lever performs its allotted duty, and at its 
allotted time ; or till the limit that man’s in- 
genuity has placed to its existence as a moving 
automaton, has been reached; or, in other words, 
tillithas rundown. In some sort the human body 
is like the artful fabrication of a watch, beauti- 
fully and elaborately formed, but each part in 
such jast harmony and dependence on the other, 
that, though performing dissimilar and irre- 
spective duties, the whole is so justly balanced 
that they can only act for, and in concert with 
each other, 


What the key is to the mechanical watch, air 
Once admit air into the 


mouth and nostrils, and the lungs expand, the 
| heart beats, the blood rushes to the remotest 


part of the body, the mouth secretes saliva, to 
soften and macerate the food; the liver forms 


its bile, to separate the nutriment from the di- 
_ gestive aliment; the kidneys perform their office ; 


the eye elaborates its tears, to facilitate motion, 
and impart that glistening to the orb on which 


/depends so much of its beauty; and a dewy 
moisture exudes from the skin, protecting the 





body from the extremes of heat and cold, and 
sharpening the perception of touch and feeling. 
At the same instant, and in every part, the 
arteries, like innumerable bees, are every where 
laying down layers of muscle, bones, teeth, and, 
in fact, like the coral zoophyte, building up @ 
continent of life and matter; while the veins, 
equally busy, are carrying away the débris and 
refuse collected from where the zoophyte arte- 
ries are building—this refuse, in its turn, being 
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conveyed to the liver, there to be converted into 
bile. 

All these, and they are but a few of the vital 
actions constantly taking place, are the instant 
result of one gasp of life-giving air. Having 
explained this hasty and general view of what is 
called the physiology of life, we will proceed to 
the more minute, but still general consideration 
of the subject; so that the youthful mother may 
know something more of her infant than the 
mere material beauty that lies in her lap, and 
by gaining some insight into the animal mechan- 
ism of the matchless ‘‘ piece of work” that God 
has intrusted to her love and guardianship, she 
may be better able to understand its ailments, 
and minister to its wants. 

No subject can be fraught with greater interest 
than watching the first spark of life, as it courses 
with electric speed ‘‘through all the gates and 
alleys” of the soft, insensate body of the infant. 
The effect of air on the new-born child is as re- 
markable as it is wonderful in its consequence ; 
but to understand this more intelligibly, it must 
first be remembered that life consists of the per- 
formances of three vital functions—ReEsPiraTION, 
CrrcuLtatTion and Digestion. The lungs digest 
' the air, taking from it its most nutritious element, 
the oxygen, to give to the impoverished blood, 
that circulates through them. The stomach 
digests the food, and separates the nutriment— 
chyle—from the aliment, which it gives to the 
blood for development of the frame; and the 
blood, which is understood by the term circula- 
tion, digests in its passage through the lungs the 
nutriment—chyle—to give it quantity and qual- 
ity, and the oxygen from the air to give it 
vitality. Hence it will be seen that, speaking 
generally, the three vital functions resolve them- 
selves into one, Digestion ; and that the lungs 
are the primary and the most important of the 
vital organs; and respiration, the first in fact, 
as we all know it is the last in deed, of all the 
functions performed by the living body. 

THE LUNGS—RESPIRATION. 

The first effect of air on the infant is a slight 
tremor about the lips and angles of the mouth, 
increasing to twitchings, and finally to a con- 
vulsive contraction of the lips and cheeks, the 
consequence of sudden cold to the nerves of the 
face. This spasmodic action produces a gasp, 
when the air rushes through the mouth and nos- 
trils, enters the windpipe and the upper portion 
of the flat and contracted lungs, which, like’a 
sponge partly immersed in water, immediately 
expand. This is succeeded by a few faint sobs 
or pants, by which larger volumes of air are 
drawn into the chest, till, after a few seconds, 
and when a greater bulk of the lungs have be- 
come inflated, the breast-bone and ribs rise, the 
chest expands, and, with a sudden start, the 
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infant gives utterance to a succession of loud, 
sharp cries, which have the effect of filling every 
cell of the entire organ with life and air. To 
the anxious mother, the first voice of her child 
is, doubtless, the sweetest music she ever heard ; 
and the more loudly it peals, the greater should 
be her joy, as it is an indication of health and 
and strength, and not only shows the perfect 
expansion of the lungs, but that the process of 
life has set in with vigor. Having welcomed in 
its own existence, like the morning bird, with a 
shrill note of gladness, the infant ceases its ery, 
and after a few short sobs, usually subsides into 
sleep or quietude. 

At the same instant that the air rushes into 
the lungs, the valve, or door between the two 
sides of the heart—and through which the blood 
had previously passed—is closed and hermetically 
sealed, and the blood, taking a new course, 
bounds into the lungs, now expanded with air; 
and which we have likened to a wetted sponge, 
to which they bear a not unapt affinity, air being 
substituted for water. It here receives the 
oxygen from the atmosphere, and the chyle, or 
white blood, from the digested food; and be- 
comes, in an instant, arterial blood, a vital fluid, 
from which every solid and fluid of the body is 
constructed. Besides the lungs, nature has 
provided another respiratory organ, a sort of 
supplemental lung, that, as well as being a dover- 
ing to the body, inspires air and expires mois- 
ture; this is the cuticle or skin ; and so intimate 
is the connection between the skin and lungs, 
that whatever injures the first, is certain to af- 
fect the latter. 

Hence the difficulty of breathing experienced 
after scalds or burns on the cuticle, the cough 
that follows the absorption of cold or damp by 
the skin, the oppressed and laborious breathing 
experienced by children in all eruptive diseases, 
while the rash is coming to the surface, and the 
hot, dry skin that always attends congestion of 
the lungs, and fever. 

The great practical advantage derivable from 
this fact is, the knowledge that whatever relieves 
the one benefits the other. Hence, too, the great 
utility of hot-baths in all affections of the lungs 
or diseases of the skin; and the reason why ex- 
posure to cold or wet is, in nearly all cases, 
followed by tightness of the chest, sore throat, 
difficulty of breathing, and cough. These 
symptoms are the consequence of a larger quan- 
tity of blood than natural remaining in the lungs; 
and the cough is a mere effort of nature to throw 
off the obstruction caused by the presence of too 
much blood in the organ of respiration. The 
hot bath, by causing a larger amount of blood 
to rush suddenly to the skin, has the effect of 
relieving the lungs of their excess of blood, and 
by equalizing the circulation, and promoting 
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perspiration from the cuticle, affords immediate 
and direct benefit, both to the lungs and the 
whole system at large. 

THE STOMACH—DIGESTION. 

The organs that either directly or indirectly 
contribute to the process of digestion are, the 
mouth, teeth, tongue and gullet, the stomach, 
small intestines, the pancreas, the salivary glands, 
and the liver. Next to respiration, digestion is 
the chief function in the economy of life, as, 
without the nutritious fluid digested from the 
aliment, there would be nothing to supply the 
immense and constantly recurring waste of the 
system, caused by the activity with which the 
arteries at all periods, but especially during in- 
fancy and youth, are building up the frame and 


developing the body. In infancy, (the period of | 


which our present subject treats,) the series of 


parts engaged in the process of digestion may be | 


reduced simply to the stomach and liver, or 


rather its secretion, the bile. The stomsch is a | 


thick, muscular bag, connected above with the 


. gullet, and at its lower extremity with the com- 


mencement of the small intestines. The duty 
or function of the stomach is to secrete from the 
arteries spread over its inner surface, a sharp 
acid liquid, called the gastric juice; this, with a 
due mixture of saliva, softens, dissolves, and 
gradually digests the food or contents of the 
stomach, reducing the whole into a soft pulpy 
mass, which then passes into the first part of the 
small intestines, where it comes in contact with 
the bile from the gall bladder, which immediately 
separates the digested food into two parts; one 
is a white creamy fluid, called chyle, and the 
absolute concentration of all nourishment, which 
is taken up by proper vessels, and, as we have 


before said, carried directly to the heart, to be | 


made blood of, and vitalized in the lungs, and 
thus provide for the wear and tear of the system. 
It must be here observed, that the stomach can 


| only digest solids, for fluids, being incapable of 
digestion, can only be absorbed; and without 
the process and result of digestion, animal, at 
least human life, could not exist. Now, as 
nature has ordained that infantine life shall be 
supported on liquid only, and as, without a 
digestion, the body would perish, some provision 
was necessary to meet this difficulty, and that 
provision was found in the nature of the liquid 
itself, or in other words, THE MILK. Now the 
process of making cheese, or curds and whey, is 
| familiar to most persons ; but as it is necessary to 
| the elucidation of our subject, we will briefly re- 
| peat it. The internal membrane, or the lining coat 
of a calf’s stomach, having been removed from 
the organ, is hung up, like a bladder, to dry; 
when reguired, a piece is cut off, put in a jug, a 
little warm water poured upon it, and after a few 
hours it is fit for use; the liquid so made is 
called rennet. A little of this rennet, poured 
into a basin of warm milk, at once coagulates 
the greater part of the milk, and separates from 
it a quantity of thin liquor called whey. This 
| is precisely the action that takes place in the 
infant’s stomach, after every supply from the 
' breast. The cause is the same in both cases, 
the acid of the gastric juice in the infant’s sto- 
mach immediately converting the milk into a 
soft cheese. It is gastric juice, adhering to the 
calf’s stomach, and drawn out by the water in 
the rennet, that makes the curds in the basin. The 
cheesy substance being a solid, at once under- 
goes the process of digestion, is separated into 
| chyle by the bile, and, in a few hours, finds its 
| way to the infant’s heart to become blood, and 
commence the architecture of its little frame. 
| This is the simple process of a baby’s life: milk 
converted into cheese, cheese into chyle, chyle 
| into blood, and blood into flesh and bone, and 
tegument—how simple is the cause, but how 
sublime and wonderful are the effects! 











ARRANGEMENT 


OF THE HAIR. 


In the arrangement of the hair, the greatest 
regard ought to be paid to the style of the fea- 
tures, as well as to the genera! appearance of 
the wearer. It is thus only that we can hope to 
avoid such errors of taste as we frequently see 
committed by those who, regardless of the un- 
fitness of a particular mode of arrangement— 
to which they may have taken a fancy—to their 
own style of countenance, adopt it at once with- 


out due consideration. The mode which they | 


admire may perhaps have been adapted by the 
dictates of the nicest taste to the features of 
the wearer, while to their own it is completely 


unsuited; but pleased with its effect in those in 
whom they admire it, and yet ignorant of the 
source of the charm, they blindly adopt it; and 
instead of rendering themselves more attrac- 
tive, become merely ridiculous. 

When the features are large, or strongly 
marked, the hair should be arranged in masses, 
in large curls, or well-defined bows, so as to har- 
monize with the general cast of the countenance. 

If, on the contrary, the features are small and 
delicate, the greatest care should be taken not 
to render too striking the contrast between them 
and magnitude of the head-dress; small and 
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delicately-formed curls or ringlets, braids, or 
light and airy bows, are the most pleasing varie- 
ties for this style. 

The features of the greater number of young 
ladies, however, may be classed under neither 
of these extremes. When such is the case, the 
fancy of the individual is of course allowed 
greater latitude, but ought to be no less subject 
to the dictates of taste. 

There are what may be called four distinct 
styles of arrangement, under one or other of 
which the various modes of dressing the hair 
may be classed: in bows, in braids, in twist, or 
in curls. To the latter class may be also re- 
ferred ringlets, since they are only a modifica- 
tion to suit the features of particular individuals. 

Bows will be found particularly suitable 
where the face is round, as they tend to lengthen 
the countenance, and make its peculiarities less 
apparent. The longer they can be made without 
extravagance, the more pleasing will be the 
effect. If, on the contrary, the countenance is 
narrow and lengthened, low swelling bows 
should be adopted. 

In arranging bows, care should be taken to 
avoid an exact uniformity on each side. Such 
an arrangement gives an air of stiffness, which 
it is at all times well to be free from. 

To braids, the above observations are in gene- 
ral equally applicable. 

Curls, no less than bows, require to be care- 
fully adapted in size to the features. If the face 
is long and deficient in breadth, care should be 
taken that the great mass should cluster near 
the temples, and fall gracefully over the cheek, 
taking care, however, not to conceal the latter, 
and thus to render the length still more appa- 
rent. From the ease with which curls are 
adapted to every style of feature—and there 
are few indeed to which they are not becoming 
—-and from the facility which they afford to dis- 
play a beauty, or conceal a defect, this has 
always been a favorite style of arrangement. 

Ringlets, as has been already remarked, are 
merely a modification of curls. They require, 
however, to be more cautiously adopted, as, 
though extremely fascinating when suited to the 
style of the wearer, they give an air of ridicule to 
one to which they are unsuited. 

Ladies who are petife either in stature or in 
feature, should avoid any thing approaching to 
exuberance in their head-dress. 

Flowers form decidedly the most becoming 
articles for ornamenting the hair; but the 
greatest care is necessary in suiting them to the 
complexion of the wearer, and the style of the 
head-dress. They must, on the one hand, be 
neither numerous, nor large enough to appear to 
encumber the head; nor, on the other, so few 
in quartity and insignificant, as entirely to lose 





their individuality of character among the tresses 
by which they are surrounded. The hair ar- 
ranged according to the dictates of taste, is 
without dispute, the most attractive of all head- 
dresses; and it should be borne in mind, that 
the addition of all ornament ought to be for the 
purpose of heightening its effect, not of over- 
shadowing or concealing it. 

When worn in wreaths, flowers ought not to 
be placed so low as to fall down upon and con- 
ceal the forehead. An air of stiffness is the 
certain accompaniment of an ill-arranged wreath, 
however suitable the materials of which it is 
composed. It ought not, therefore, to cross the 
head in a straight line, or be exactly uniform 
on both sides; but, on the contrary, traverse 
the head in a slightly slanting direction, with 
here and there a bud or a blossom peeping 
through amongst a cluster of ringlets, or nest- 
ling amid a group of curls. There are few 
styles of beauty to which a judiciously assorted 
wreath of flowers will not lend a charm. 

Wreaths ought not to be worn unless when 
the hair is arranged in what may be called the 
ornate style; ornate, we mean, in opposition to 
simplicity. 

We cannot conclude our observations on this 
branch of our subject better than in the words 
of a writer, who remarks generally, ‘‘ Whatever 
be the reigning mode, and however beautiful a 
fine head of hair may be generally esteemed, 
those who are short in stature or small in 
features, should never indulge in a profuse 
display of their tresses, if they would, in the 
one case, avoid the appearance of dwarfishness 
and unnatural size of the head, and, in the other, 
of making the face seem less than it actually is, 
and thus causing what is merely petite to 
appear insignificant. If the hair be closely 
dressed by others, those who have round or 
broad faces should nevertheless continue to 
wear drooping clusters of curls; and although 
it be customary to part the hair in the centre, 
the division should be made on one side if it 
grow low on the forehead, and beautifully high 
on the temples; but if the hair be too distant 
from the eyebrows, it should be parted only in 
the middle, where it is generally lower than at 
the sides, whatever temptation fashion may offer 
to the contrary. We might multiply instances 
ad libitum, but the foregoing cases will, we 
doubt not, satifactorily elucidate our proposition. 
It is our object to press on our readers the pro- 
priety of complying with the ordinances of 
fashion, when their observance is not forbidden 
by individual peculiarities, and the necessity of 
fearlessly setting them at defiance, or offering 
only a partial obedience, when a compliance with 
them would be positively detrimental to personal 
grace.” 
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Alower and Garden Hints, 


TREATMENT OF POT PLANTS. 

One principal potting is usually required, and 
afterward as often as the plants may fill their pots 
with roots, or seem to require it. The mostimpor- 
tant thing is good soil, which, if composed of three 
parts loam, of a fibrous, open texture, with a fourth 
of dung, most plants will thrive in, using plenty of 
drainage to allow water to pass off readily. Never 
suffer the surface-soil in the pots to become hard or 
moss-grown, but let it be loosened occasionally with 
a piece of stick. Succulents are well suited for 
growing in rooms, as they are not so impatient of 


either air or water as most other plants; and the | 


abundance of their beautiful flowers renders them 
objects of interest. If plants have sufficient air, 
light, warmth and moisture, and be potted in proper 
soil, nothing else is needed, save a little care in 
keeping them clean, occasionally stirring the upper 
portion of the soil, turning them regularly to the 
light, lopping off old wood, pruning unseemly shoots, 
and removing decayed leaves. It may sometimes 
happen, notwithstanding all ordinary care, that a 
few, such as the pelargoniums, may be infested with 
small green insects, or may otherwise take disease 
and languish. The former may generally be de- 


stroyed by a sprinkling of powdered lime, the fumes | 


of tobacco, or even, where the nature of the plant 
will admit, by a thorough drenching with pure 


water. Another point to be borne in mind is, never | 


to transfer a plant from one situation to another of 
a widely different character, without some previous 
preparation. 

PLANTING ROSES. 


To plant the rose properly, the root should first | 


be examined, and every particle of it that has been 
bruised should be cut off with a sharp knife, just 
above the bruise; all the torn and ragged ends 


should be made smooth, and cut away as far as they 
are split or damaged. If any root has been growing | 


downward, it should be shortened up, for it is better 


to discourage any from growing downright. This | 


preparation being made, and the holes dug large 
enough to take the root in without cramping, fork 
or dig up the bottom of the hole to loosen it, and if 
necessary to make any addition to the present soil, 
to mix it properly with the soil taken out, and work 
it some way into the soil at bottem. Let one hold 
the tree or plant, if it be too large to manage pro- 
perly alone, and another throw in the soil between 
the roots. By moving the stem backward and for- 
ward, and puliing upward a little, itis easy to work 
the soil well between the roots, and on this much 
depends. When it is adjusted the top of the root 
must be pretty close to the top of the ground—there 
must be none of the stump or stem buried—and 
when trodden down, the root must be fixed steady 
and solid. There is no difficulty in planting dwarf 
plants, but care must be taken to keep the crown of 


the root near the surface of the ground, the treading 

of all the roots in, fair and solid, being a necessary 

operation with all the kinds of plants, in order to 

insure a vigorous growth and handsome flowering. 
THE ROCKERY. 

The rockery is, perhaps, one of the best features 
of the flower-garden. Its location depends on taste 
and circumstances, being generally placed in a very 
conspicuous situation, as the front of the green- 
house, principal entrances, and such like. A plant 
| thrives best on the rockery, when placed in a situa- 
tion where the principal part of it is partially shaded 
by shrubbery or trees. In extensive pleasure- 
_grounds the rockery has a good effect when placed 
| distinct from the flower-garden, and near a rustic 
' arbor or ornamental bridge, or seat; and if placed 
| by the side of a retired walk, near the lawn or grass 

plot, it has an easy effect. The form and dimensions 

may be so as to accommodate the location it is placed 

in—a long oval line, or almost any form, pleases. 
| The materials should be rough stones, and good rich 
| earth—the base to be laid with stones, and then a 
| quantity of soil; this method may be pursued until 
| the whole is completed. When finished, it should 
| have as much as possible a natural appearance, and 
ridge-like shape. The plants best adapted for the 
rockery are of the herbaceous kinds, as the phlox, 
| and so on; all kinds of pretty native plants may also 
| be pressed into the service of the rockery, as the 
asters, wood anemones, violets, and in fact all kinds 
of plants that will thrive on a rock, should be planted 
indiscriminately, without order, so as to form a vari- 
ety of flowering plants in every month of the season. 
Plants growing in this manner always assume their 
natural habits, and present fine specimens. 








PERENNIAL HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

Perennial herbaceous plants are those which die 
down to the root yearly, the roots of which remain 
many years; they are exemplified in the phlox, 
golden rod, asters, and many other kinds of native 
plants. There is no class of plants more deserving 
general culture in the flower-garden than perennials, 
and which, when once introduced, require but tri- 
fling attention ; their increase is also of the most en- 
couraging nature, which in most varieties is simply 
the dividing of or parting the roots in the autumn 
and spring. Herbaceous plants are divided into 
| three classes, namely—bulbous, as the tulip, hya- 
| cinth, and most lilies—tuberous, as the dahlia and 
| peony—and fibrous, as the phlox and perennial 
| aster. These separate divisions are also again di- 
| vided into hardy and tender, with reference to the 
different temperatures to which they are suited ; for 
instance, in bulbs, tulips and hyacinths are hardy, 
while the Jacobean lily and feraria are tender. In 
tuberous roots, the peony is hardy aud the dahlia 
is tender; and in fibrous, most kinds are hardy, al- 
though in many cases they are killed by the winter, 
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and by having their crowns saturated with wet—on 
which account it is necessary that they should be 
partially covered in the winter, to guard them 
against being injured inany such way. In planting 
herbaceous plants, the principal object to be borne 
in mind is their height, color and time of flowering, 
in order that they may be distributed in the beds so 
as to form a pleasing variety. 
MANAGEMENT OF PINKS. 


Pinks and carnations—those that are seedlings— | 


should be taken great care of. They are ready for 
planting out about the middle of June, and as innu- 


merable varieties spring from sowing seed, they | 


should be planted carefully in a bed by themselves, 
six inches asunder, and they will flower the follow- 
ing year, when the colors can be chosen which are 
most desired. Carnation pinks properly rank under 


the head of biennials; but pinks are strictly peren- | 


nial plants, and much has been written upon this 
hardy and beautiful flower. It comes originally 
from a temperate climate, therefore the pink loves 
shade—the heat of the sun causing its flowers to 
languish and droop; an eastern aspect is favorable. 
Be careful to watch pinks when they are budding, 
and do not allow two buds to grow side by side; 
pinch off the smaller bud, which would only weaken 
its companion. Keep the plants free from decayed 
leaves, and gently stir the earth round them occa- 
sionally with a trowel, this operation tending to re- 
fresh them; stake them neatly, that they may not 
fall prostrate after rain. If it be desired to preserve 
any particular pink, let it grow in a pot, or upon a 
raised platform, that it may be placed beyond the 
reach of enemies, and be more easily sheltered from 








long and severe frosts or rainsin winter, and from 
the dry heats in summer, either of which destroys 
the beauty of the flower. The pots can be sunk in 
the ground in fine weather. A fine pink should not 
have sharp-pointed flower-leaves; they should be 
| round and even at their edges, and the colors should 
be well defined, not running one into the other. The 
| flower should be large, possessing a great many 
leaves, and forming a sort of dome. 

| OLEANDERS, 

The oleanders are fine plants for standing on a 
veranda, or in the approach to a house, where they 
| will flower nearly all summer, if freely watered. 
| There are several varieties with both double and 
single flowers. The best way to propagate oleanders 
is by cuttings from the young shoots, taken in Au- 
| gust or September. The cuttings should be taken 
off at a joint, and be from three to six inches long, 
planted in pots filled with sandy loam, or sand and 
peat; and they will strike roots freely if placed in 
a close frame with a little bottom heat. As the ole- 
anders are vigorous plants, they require a good soil ; 
a compost of two parts loam, one part decayed ma- 
nure, and one of peat, suits them well, and they 
should be shifted once a year, the best time being 
before they begin to grow in the spring. Trim off 
the matted roots and loosen the ball a little; shake 





them in the fresh compost, pressing the soil well be- 
tween their roots, and give them a watering. The 
oleander will seldom fail to flower freely, if kept in 
the coldest part of the green-house or cellar during 
winter, and early in spring removed to a warm situ- 
ation. 





The Cabinet of Hisses. 


Tre mustache controversy still lives as is shown 

by the following from a belle of Baltimore: 
“ Baltimore, June 17, 1858. 

“Dear Mr. Levanp,—I am vain enough to pride 
myself on being a girl of sense, and I dearly love 
and can appreciate good kissing—indeed I should 
quite as lief have a nice, sweet kiss as a Cashmere. 
It is to me one of life’s sweetest enjoyments; some 


of my happiest moments have been spent in kissing. | 
A rich, hearty kiss, from plump, warm, rosy, mus- | 
tached lips, will last one whole day. A mustache, 
in my opinion, greatly increases the sweetness of the | 


kiss ; Iam surprised that people should think other- 
Wise. 

“T love, after having some difficulty in making a 
passage, to reach lips that are buried in a profusion 
—arich abundance of hair—it perhaps requires 
time and patience, but the pleasure derived is far 
greater than can ever be experienced from those lit- 
tle kisses responded to from uncovered lips. 

“T have avery dear friend whose lips are en- 
veloped in a mustache, (by the way the first and 
only I ever kissed,) and when he ‘turned it out,’ 


| (L believe that’s what it is called,) I own it was a 
_ little harsh, but when it grew longer, the roughness 
| wore away, and then it was my delight to kiss him. 
| IT can never again accustom myself to shaven lips. 
| Any lady of taste and sweetness vastly prefers kisses 
through a mustache. 

“Will you not please let me know your opinion 
on the subject in the next number, Mr. Leland? I 
shall be grateful. Kare L. R.” 


Give our views! ah, Kate, you must excuse us. 
| We have no desire to see the ball broken up so early 
—besides we have no fancy to contradict ladies—and 
seventhly and lastly, it is entirely a feminine con- 
troversy into which men have not entered. We 
shall, however, be gratified to hear further from 
Kate on this delicate question, or from any other 
lady. Step up, sisters, and give in your experiences ! 


sbbeee The two following are original contributions 
to Graham. 





TEN MINUTES MORE, 


I’ll stay with thee ten minutes more, 
And then, my girl, I must away. 


off as much of the old soil as possible, and re-pot. 
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Love’s vigil hour should soon be o’er, 

For night is beckoning on the day. 
I drew her hand within my own, 

Kissed her good-night, turned to the door— 
She asked me: “* What! so soon art gone? 

O stay with me ten minutes more !” 


Ten minutes more! Who kept the time? 
Not those who gave kept kisses, sure! 
Yet kiss and tick kept pretty chime, 
As if each would the other lure. 
And as the clock, half pettishly, 
Chimed out the hour—one, two, three, four— 
I left her, while she seemed to say, 
‘Would you could stay ten minutes more!” 
SUE’S EXPERIENCE. 
First time he gently took this hand of mine, 
And showered upon it countless kisses dear, 
That falling died among my sparkling rings, 
In sweet extravagance. 
Next time he decked 
My brow with a bright wreath of kisses warm, 
That shone upon its whiteness brighter far 
Than dazzling gem—a prouder crown than e’er 
Did grace the brow of royalty. 
The third 
Ife softly laid upon my half shut eyes, 
Which burned beneath his fervent kiss. It fell 
Like Heaven’s dew upon the blushing bud, 
And thrilled my inmost frame. 
The next—oh love! 
As *twere emboldened with success, he then 
Went boldly to my lips, and oh! that was 
The height of happiness. I, happy, gazed 
Into his deep, dark eye, and felt its glance, 
That beamed with love’s own eloquence, and closed 
Mine eyes unto the happy light of day, 
And scarce did breathe for fear my breath would fright 
Th’ Elysian dream of bliss. My soul was freed 
From earth, and all things earthly, and did rise 
On lightest pinions, and with joy enwrapped, 
Traversed the beauteous fields of Paradise. 
My senses, ovorpowered, did reel with joy, 
And then I felt that it was good to live. 


We are having a warm Summer—that’s a fact ! 
THE BRIDGE. 
FROM GRAF VON AURSPERG. 
There’s a wondrous bridge, my lady, 
In the softest clime I know, 


Where with sweetest breath of balsam 
Winds of Spring eternal blow. 


From one heart unto another 
Leads this bridge’s wondrous way ; 
Love it is who guards the portal, 
Opes to those who own his sway. 


Love it is the bridge that buildeth, 
Roses are the means supplied ; 
O’er it soul seeks soul in union, 
As a bridegroom seeks his bride. 


Love has spanned and capped the arches, 
Decked it with its fair array; 

Love, too, gathereth the taxes, 
Kisses are the tolls to pay. 


Wouldst thou willingly, sweet maiden, 
See this wondrous bridge of mine? 
Then it is that thou must lend me, 
If we build it, help of thine. 


From thy brow then drive the shadows, 
Smile but on me, if thou wilt ! 





Then let’s lay our lips together 
And the bridge will soon be built. 
[Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


vee HI? um AgAtn.—The following is a pretty 
good take-off to the ‘sensation stories,” the first 
chapter of which is frequently inserted in journals 
as an advertisement. The man who indited it can 
take our hat: 

“Tue First Kiss.—‘ Am I really dear, Sophia ?’ 
I whispered, and pressed my bungling lips to her 
rosy mouth. She di not say yes; she did not say 
no; but she returned my kiss, and the earth went 
from under my feet; my soul was no longer in my 
body, I touched the stars; I knew the happiness of 
the seraphim !” 

The above is all of this deeply exciting story that 
we can publish. The remainder will be found in the 
New York Blower of April Ist, which has four mil- 
lion more subscribers than there are inhabitants in 
the world! Korn Kob writes for it—P. Knutts 
writes for it—Tad Pole writes for it, and it is sold 
everywhere in the world and out of it. Harrisburg 
Daily Telegraph. 

BARRY CORNWALL. 


“Barry Cornwall rarely writes nowadays, (1851,) 
but the following exquisite lines, which he has con- 
tributed lately to the Ladies’ Companion, are in his 
best style, and send ‘an echo to the very seat where 
love is throned :’” 


Sit near! sit near! I kiss thy lips, 
Ripe, richer than the crimson cherry. 

Girl, canst thou Jove me in eclipse? 
Tell me, and bid my soul be merry. 


My light is dim, my fortune fled; 

I’ve nothing save the love I bear thee. 
Give back thy love, or I am dead; 

A word—a look—whilst I can hear thee. 


Sit nearer! near! I kiss thine eyes; 
There—where the white lids part asunder. 
I love thee—dost thou hear my sighs? 
Love thee beyond the world, thou wonder! 


My life is spent. I’ve nothing left 

To tender now, save love’s soft duty ; 
Yet, gaze I—of all else bereft— 

And feed till death upon thy beauty. 


KATIE’S FIRST KISS. 


The following is the nucleus and cream of a very 
pretty story, called “‘ How Katie Won the Master.” 


“Ts this you, Katie?’ I heard whispered in the 
same schoolmaster’s voice. ‘Oh, are you here, mas- 
ter?’ was the frightened reply, and Kate darted out, 
but only a step, for his hand held her arm, and he 
bowed his face down close to hers, he said, ‘ Katie, 
can we not walk through life together?’ There was 
a slight trembling in his voice as he spoke. 

“A womanly curiosity made me peep out and lean 
forward, just in time to see our blushing Kate burst 
into tears, and lay her hand in his. They stood by 
the old paper window, and through the broken roof 
streamed down the moonlight, with a silvery sheen 
enwrapping them. They stood side by side and 
wept, and though my own eyes were full of tears, I 
wondered why they should weep. 

“Kate, frank, noble, honest Kate—how I loved 
her when I saw her, in all the beautiful faith of true 
womanhood, raise her hand to his brow, and push 
back his soft brown hair, look into his eyes and 
whisper, ‘Dear Louis!’ and then, with a touching 
grace bend forward for the seal of betrothal. Reve- 
— as a benediction, and as holy, was the first 

iss.” 





Our Gurtositics, 


A CURIOUS DOCUMENT. 

Washington, as everybody knows, was very me- 
thodical: and was particular to have matters about 
which a dispute might arise, “‘ put into the papers.” 
The article from below, is copied from one of his 
“papers,” and is both characteristic and amusing. 
Itis an agreement with his gardener, who, it appears 
was in the habit of getting “tight.” 

“Articles of agreement made this twelfth day of 
April, Anno Domini one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty- seven, by and between George Washing- 
ton, Esq. of the Parish of Truro, in the county of 
Fairfax, State of Virginia, on one part, and Philip 
Bater, Gardener, on the other. Witness, that the 
said Philip Bater, for and in consideration of the 
covenants herein hereafter mentioned, doth promise 
and agree to serve the said George Washington for 
the term of one year as a Gardener, and that he will 
during the said time conduct himself soberly, dili- 
gently and honestly—that he will faithfully and 
industriously perform all and every part of his duty 
asa Gardener, to the best of his knowledge and 


abilities, and that he will not at any time suffer himself | 


to be disguised with liquor, except on times hereafter 
mentioned. 

“In consideration of these things being well and 
truly performed on the part of the said Philip Bater, 


(the said Philip) the same kind and quality of pro- 
tion ; to consist of coat, vest and breeches ; a working 


jacket and breeches of homespun besides ; two white 
shirts; three check do. ; two linen pocket handker- 


chiefs, two pair of linen overhalls ; as many pair of | 


shoes as are necessary for him; four dollars at 
Christmas, with which he may be drunk four days 
and four nights; two dollars at Easter to effect the 
same purpose; two dollars at Whitsuntide, to be drunk 
two days ; a dram in the morning anda drink of grog 
at dinner at noon. 

“ For the true and faithful performance of all and 
each part of these things, the parties have hereunto 
set their hands this twenty-third day of April, Anno 
Domini, 1787. Paitur Barer his X mark, 
WIrNess: 

Georee As WASHINGTON. 

Topias Lear. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


A TEMPERANCE ADDRESS. 


In this connection it may be well to add the close 
of a letter from Washington to one of his overseers. 
The “ temperance cause,” as such, had not been 
heard of in the days of Washington ; he was a moder- 
ate drinker, but he is “down on” intemperance. Here 
is the way he talks to his overseers. 

“T shall not close this letter without exhorting you 
to refrain from spirituous liquors, they will prove 
your ruin if you do not. Consider a little how a 





drunken man differs from a beast; the latter is not 
endowed with reason, the former deprives himself of 
it; and when that is the case acts like a brute, 
annoying «1/1 disturbing every one around him; nor 
is this all, nor as it respects himself the worst of it. 
By degrees it renders a person feeble, and not only 
unable to serve others, but to help himself; and being 
an act of his own, he falls from a state of usefulness 
into contempt, and at length suitfers, if not perishes 
in penury and want. 

“Don’t let this be yourcase. Show yourself more 
of a man and a Christian than to yield to so in- 
tolerable a vice, which cannot, I am certain, (to the 
greatest lover of liquor,) give more pleasure to sip in 
the poison, (for it is no better) than the consequences 
of it in bad behaviour at the moment, and the more 
serious evil produced by it afterwards, must give 
pain. I am your friend. 

“Greorce WASHINGTON.” 


BYRON’S SWORD. 
The Democrat and Inquirer contains a communi- 
cation wherein the writer asserts that in Montpelier, 


' Vermont. he was shown a sword that once belonged 


to Lord Byron, and was by him given to Captain 
Loukas, a Greek, from whose dead body it was taken 


at the siege of Athens, and afterward sold for the 
the said George Washington doth agree to allow him > 


benefit of his family. Shortly after it was purchased 


| by the late Col. Miller, of Montpelier, who was in 
visions as he has heretofore had, and likewise annually | 
a decent suit of clothes, befitting a man in bis sta- | 


Greece, at that time, distributing the supplies sent 
over to that gallant people by their friends in this 
country. 

It isa regular Damascus blade, scimitar-shaped, 


inlaid with Arabic characters in letters of gold, with 





Byron’s name and crest engraved on the hilt. It is 
said to have been presented by an Eastern Prince to 
Admiral Byron of the English Navy, and by him to 
his nephew, the poet, Lord Byron, who died in Greece 
in 1824. 

Latterly the history of this sword is somewhat 
curious. After having been in Col. Miller’s pos- 
session for several years,it was borrowed by an 
itinerant Greek lecturer, and carried back to Greece, 
where it remained till 1854, when it was found and 
reclaimed by a daughter of Col. Miller, then making, 
in company with her husband, the tour of Europe. 
This lady states that she had well authenticated docu- 
ments proving the identity of the sword, and that 
she was offered $1200 for it by the Antiquarian 
Society of London, but preferred keeping it as a 
sacred relic of her father, commemorative alike of the 
patriotism and genius of the gifted yet unfortunate 
bard. 


AN ANCIENT BELLE 


Atkinson’s “Oriental and western Siberia,” a book 
recently published, affords some choice and interest- 
ing reading concerning acountry about which so 
He thus describes 


little has been heretofore known. 
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an ancient belle whom he met at a ball to which he 
was invited, near the Irtisch river: 

In Oust-Kamenogorsk they have not yet learned 
to keep late hours, for at seven o’ clock all were as- 
sembled. The ball was given by a merchant, and 
the whole society of this little town mustered to do 
him honor. There were about fifty persons present, 
perhaps three or four more ladies than gentlemen; 
some gaily dressed in Chinese silks, splendid in color, 
although I cannot say much for the ta-te in the se- 
lection. When standing together they look like a 
bed of tulips. There was one lady sixty years 
old, who was dressed like a young girl of twenty. 
Her head was bedecked on one side with white cut- 
glass beads, on the other with green glass drops, most 
probably intended for chandeliers. On her neck she 
wore a chain, with a large square brooch suspended 
from it, also of green glass. She had bracelets on 
her arms studded with yellow glass, and round her 
waist a girdle of the same material. With her 
pink dress, gray gloves, yellow shoes,and decorations, 
she was one of the most curiously costumed ladies I 
ever met. She was the wife of the stadt-doctor—ap- 
parently avery respectable man,wearing several deco- 
rations, and has on more than one occasion entered the 
church wearing his orders, on the greatest fetes of the 
emperor, when every officer is obliged to attend in full 
uniform. Her fame has extended for miles. 
happened to speak in a society of persons, at least 
two thousand versts away from her abode, of her 
curious costume, when an officer recognized the 
original. I askedif he knew the lady, and he ex- 
claimed, “‘ Not know her! Why, I should sooner 
think of going to Rome and return without seeing the 
Pope than go to Oust-Kamenogorsk without making 
the acquaintance of Marie Ivanovna!” 

Shortly after our arrival I remarked that the la- 
dies took possession of one room, sitting round it 
without speaking a word. This was a most extra- 
ordinary scene—a social phenomenon never heard of. 
I mentioned it to my friend, and inquired if it was 
usual; he replied, “No, not when at home, as their 
husbands can testify.” These gentlemen were in 
another room, preparing for the dance by frequent 
application either to wine or Siberian nalifka ; they 
were noisy enough. The music struck up, when a 
lady and gentleman came forward and danced a 
Russian dance beautifully, representing the caprice 
of two lovers. After this came a quadrille, and then 
Marie Ivanovna and a Cossack officer performed a 
Cossack dance, in which both were inimitable. 
There are, indeed, few young girls who could in 
this accomplishment have excelled this old lady of 
sixty; I have never seen her equal. The ball con- 
tinued: many persons danced well, but not one could 
make any approach to Marie Ivanovna. The evening 
ended with an excellent supper, in which our hostess 
displayed unbounded hospitality. 





M. Leon Scott, of Paris, has devised a method for 
obtaining the vibrations of the human voice expressed 
in signs, written, so to say, by the voiceitselt. The 
human ear is found,as is well known, on examination, 
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to be chiefly composed of a tube ending in the 
tympanum, an inclined vibrating membrane. It is 
also well known that sound is transmitted with ex. 
traordinary purity and rapidity through tubular 
conduits, and it would appear that, if there were n, 
disturbing causes, the transmission might be con- 
tinued to an incredible distance without any diminu- 
tion of intensity. There isan experiment on record, 
tried by M. Biot, who placing himself at one of the 
extremities of a tubular aqueduct 950 metres in 
length, carried on a conversation in alow voice with 
another person situated at the opposite extremity. 
These facts have been turned to account by M. Scott 
in the following manner; a tubular conduit receives 
the vibrations of the human voice at one of its ex- 
tremities, shaped like a funnel; atthe other ex- 
tremity there is a vibrating membrane, to which a 
very light pencil or stylus is attached. This stylus 
rests upon a slip of paper, covered with a coating 
of lamp-black, and is made by the aid of clockwork 
to unroll from a cylinder while the person whose 
voice is to be experimented upon is speaking. The 
stylus, in receiving the vibrations of the voice 
through the tube, marks the paper with undulating 
lines expressing the different inflections. These lines 
are afterward indeliby fixed by taking photographic 
impressions of them. 





ORIGIN OF SLANG PHRASES. 

‘‘A Brick.”—There are several suggestions as to 
the origin of the complimentary phrase, ‘‘ He isa 
brick” —a “ perfect brick.” One is, that at a duel 
in Scotland, a second of one of the combatants 
marked the standing places by two bricks laid on 
the ground. On being asked afterward how his 
principal behaved, he replied, “ Like a regular brick”’ 
—meaning that he was as steady as the brick at his 
feet. 

This strikes us as far fetched. By far the most 
plausible account of the origin and meaning of the 
phrase, is to be found in the expression of an old 
serving man, who, in an eulogium on his master, de- 
clared that he was “a perfect brick, both sides 
alike.” On being asked what he meant, he ex- 
pressed surprise at his questioner’s ignorance of 
what, to him, was doubtless a traditionally familiar 
local phrase, signifying that the person so compli- 
mented was not a double-dealer, but the same behind 
one’s back as to his face, in other words, fair, frank 
reliable in every way. “On the square” is an an- 
alogous expression. ‘ Carrying a brick”—in one’s 
hat, is another slang expression, which suggests its 
own origin, and is not quite so complimentary. 


——s 


THE RED PETTICOATS AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES. 


We have retrograded precisely a century. The 
world (notwithstanding steamboats, railroads, the 
telegraph, asphaltum and gas) has gone back 4 
full hundred years, if the “ Balmoral” be a token, or 
that dainty article, the fashionable hoop be allowed to 
bundle its testimony into observation. An intelli- 


gent and esteemed correspondent, who bas rendered 
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himself somewhat famous by his researches into other 
curious points of antiquity, has had the hardihood 
to lift the almost sacred petticoat of a previous era, 
and to make such discovery in that and its concomi- 
tants, as must satisfy us that Solomon was right, 
and that there is really “nothing new under the sun.” 
We give below his report of his very exact investi- 
gations: Ifany one question the pepper and salt 
portion of our correspondent’s valuable letter, we 
assure the doubters that it can be backed up by more 
corroborative letters than the postmasters in Virginia 
and North Carolina have written to our esteemed 
contemporary, the City Index. Our correspondent 
(who writes from Hanover county under date of 
February 20th) says: 

Messrs. Editors :—I send you the annexed invoice 
from England to a Virginia belle ; bearing date more 
than a century ago. Apart from its antiquity, it 
may serve to give information as to the fabric to be 
used in the garment referred to by your Richmond 
correspondent, I mean the Red Petticoats, 


A fashionable Laced Cap, Handkerchief 





Tucker and Rufiles £7 00 
A fashionable Brocade Suit 16 00 
3 pair Stays 2 00 
1 Blue Silk Petticoat 3 00 
1 Scarlet Cloth Under Petticoat 2 00 
1 pair Blue Satin Shoes, buckled and full 
trimmed 116 
1 Hoop 1 00 
1 pair Blue silk stockings 12 
A fashionable silver girdle £1—Fan £1 2 00 
£34 00 


April 15th, 1752. 


The above were intended asa ball dress to be 
worn on the King’s birth night. 

The lady who has kindly allowed me to copy the 
above, is a great-niece of Gen. Washington. There 
is before me when I am writing, the eye-glass which 
he used in church in following in the service of the 
Prayer Book. It will also surprise you to learn that 
there is still in existence some of the pepper and salt 
taken from the general’s camp castors. 





HERE IS STUFF TO THINK OF! 

The number of languages spoken is 3,064. The 
number of men is about equal to the number of 
woinen. The average of human life is 33 years. 
One quarter die before the age of 7. One half before 
the age of 17. To every 1,000 persons, one only 
reaches 100 years. To every 100, only 9 reach 65 
years; and more than 1 in 500 reaches the age of 80 
years. There are on earth 1,000,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants. Of these, 33, 333,333 die every year; 7,780, 
every hour, and 60 every minute—or 1 for every 
Second. These losses are about balanced by an equal 
number of births. Zhe married are longer lived than 
the single; and above all, those who observe a sober 
and industrious conduct. Tall men live longer than 
short ones. Women have more chances of life pre- 
vious to the age of 50 years than men, but fewer after. 





The number of marriages is in proportion of 75 to 100. 
Marriages are more frequent after the equinoxes— 
that is, during the months of June and December. 
Those born in spring are generally more robust than 
others. Births and deaths are more frequent by 
night than by day. Number of men capable of 
bearing arms is calculated at one-fourth of the popu- 
lation. 


WAS VIRGIL A PLAGIARIST? 

A writer in the Saturday Evening Gazette com- 
municates the following piece of intelligence, to 
which we beg leave to call the attention of philolo- 
gists. The writer is speaking of the incursions of 
Danes into Ireland. Note the similarity between the 
italicized English words, and some of the Latin 
ones ;— 

“ An Irish monk, of the great monastery of Ban- 
chor, who wrote very good Latin for the age in which 
he lived, alludes to this period in his country’s history 
in a poem, one line of which is sometimes quoted 
even now:— 

“* Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.’ 


“*? Time was, O Danes, we feared your gifts!’ 





PHILOSOPHY OF LIGHT DIGESTION. 


In a dietic point of view, it would be well for weak 
stomachs to remember that wild birds are more nu- 
tritious than their domesticated cousins, and more 
digestible. But the white breast or wing ofa chicken 
is less heating than the flesh of winged game. Other 
game—such as venison, which is dark colored, and 
contains a large proportion of fibrine—produces 
highly stimulating chyle; and, consequently, the 
echibe is an easy and rapid affair for the stomach. 
But, tho’ the whiter meats be detained longer in the 
stomach, furnish less stimulating chyle, and be suf- 
fered to run into acetous fermentation, their lesser 
stimulating quality may recommend them when the 
general system is notin want ofaspur. Meats are 
wholesome, or otherwise, less with reference to 
themselves than to the consumer. “ To assert a 
thing to be wholesome,” says Van Sweiten, “‘ without 
a knowledge of the condition of the person for whom 
it is intended, is like a sailor pronouncing the wind 
to be fair without knowing to what port the vessel 
is bound.”—Dr. Doran. 

AUTHORS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

The habits of authors in regard to their vocation, 
exhibits singular anomalies, the following being 
instances alluded to by the Boston Transcript: 
GorTHE, with al. his love of art and passion for 
beauty, wrote in an undecorated room, on a plain 
table, with few books, and no pictures or scenery in 
view. LAMARTINE, in the days of his prosperity, com- 
posed in a studio, with tropical plants, birds, and 
every luxury to cheer the senses, around him. 
Richard Savage noted down a whole tragedy on 
scraps of paper at the counters of shops, into which 
he entered and asked for pen and ink, as if to make 
a memorandum. Berkeley composed his “‘ Minute 
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Philosophy” under the shade of a rock on Newport 
beach. Jonathan Edwards meditated his profound 
work on “The will,” as he walked in the shade of 
an elm, still standing at Northampton. Burns wove 
a stanza as he ploughed in the fields ; Schiller evolv- 
ed his finest play in a summer-house; Dr. Johnson 
delved at his dictionary in a poor lodging in London, 
with a cat purring near, and orange-peel and tea at 
hand; Moliere tested the comic power of his plays 
by reading them to an old servant. Poe’s handwrit- 
ing was beautifully correct, yet his habits and genius 
were erratic, perverse and wayward. Dr. Wm. E. 
Channing used to perambulate the room while com- 
posing. Bloomfield the poet, relates of himself that 
nearly one half of his poem, “‘ The Farmer’s Boy,” 
was composed without writing a word ofit, while he 
was at work, with other shoemakers, in a garret. 
Sharon Turner, author of the valuable history of the 
“Anglo Saxons,” and who received a pension of 
$1,500 a year from the British Government for his 
services to literature, wrote his third volume of the 
“Sacred History of the World” upon paper that did 
not cost him a farthing. The “copy” consisted of 
torn and angular fragments of letters and notes, of 
covers of periodicals and shreds of curling paper 
unctuous with pomatum and bear’s grease. Daniel 
Webster’s famous supposed speech of John Adams, 
beginning with the words “Sink or swim, survive or 
perish,” was composed while the great orator was 
riding in a chaise. His eloquent oration on Bunker 
Hill, was, in great part, composed in a boat in 
Marshpee Brook! 


THE TOOTHACHE. 

“My dear friend,” said H., “I can cure your 
toothache in ten minutes.” 

“How? how?” inquired I. 

“Instantly,” said he. 

Ta 

“Bring it, and some common salt.” 

They were produced. My friend pulverized them, 
mixed them in equal quantities, then wet a small 
piece of cotton, causing the mixed powder to adhere, 
and placed it in my hollow tooth. 

“There,” said he, “if that does not cure you, I 
will forfeit my head. You may tell this to every 
one, and publish it everywhere. The remedy is 
infallible.” 


“Do it, in pity !” 
“‘ Have you any alum ?” 


It was as he predicted. On the introduction of | 


the mixed alum and salt, I experienced a sensation 
of coldness, which gradually subsided, and with it— 
alum and salt—I cured the torment of the toothache. 
— Mandeville Reader. 


QUEER BOOKS. 

Amongst the curious articles sold in Lord Alvan- 
ley’s library, may be mentioned the following: 
Johnson’s lives of Highwaymen, Murderers, Pyrates, 
etce., £7 7s; The Trial and Life of Turpin, published 
at 6d at York, in 1739, £3; The Life of Sally Salis- 
bury, published at £1, £2 3s.; The Honor of the 
Taylors, a Life of Sir John Hawkwood, £3 10s. ; 
History of the Gentle Craft, a Chap-Book, £3 19s. ; 








several trials for murder, ete., at very high prices in 
proportion to their original cost; a series of Dr, 
Dibdin’s Works, finely bound, £139 5s.; Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments, £62; Omerod’s Cheshire, 
large paper, £48; Faber on Pagan Idolatry, 3 vols., 
£5 17s. 6d.; a curious Heraldic Roll, more than 
eighteen feet long, representing Henry VIII. and 
his Peers walking in procession, robed, £33; Bibles, 
1613, £27—1659, with the Prayer Book of 1669, in 
fine old English binding, £55; The Sealed Book of 
Common Prayer, 1662, £10 5s.; Honbraken’s Heads, 
£16 10s.; Strutt’s Works, £42 0s. 6d.; Whitaker's 
Richmondshire, large paper, 2 vols., £16; Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, with Thomas Continuation, £20 10s, 





HOW TO DISPOSE OF OLD CLOTHES. 

Like all the reptiles, the toad changes its skin, 
but the cast envelop is never found, although those 
of the serpent are common enough. The reason 
why it is not found is this—the toad is an econo- 
mical animal, and does not choose that so much 
substance should be wasted. So, after the skin has 
beer entirely thrown off, the toad takes its old coat 
in its two fore-paws, and twists it, until the coat has 
been formed into a ball, It is then taken between the 
paws, pushed into the mouth, and swallowed ata 
gulp like a big pill.— Wood’s “ Common Objects of 
the Country.” 





BOYS vs. GIRLS. 

President Woolcey, of Yale College, says that it 
seems to be an ascertained fact, that there is a ten- 
dency to produce boys rather than girls, both when 
the wife is young and when the husband is consider- 
ably older than the woman. He refers to a German 
physiologist in support of his assertion, and claims 
that polygamy, contrary to what has been asserted 
of the Mormons and other polygamists, gives birth 
to more boys than girls. 





DEATH OF AN IRISH PATRIARCH. 

James Nolan, of Knockindrane, who attained the 
age of 116 vears, and who truly might be designated 
the Irish Patriarch, being born—according to the 
most unquestionable evidence—in 1742. Deceased 
was a tenant on the estate of the Earlof Bessborough, 
was born on the townland on which he died; and 
although in comfortable circumstances, and many of 
his kinsmen growing up around him in comparative 
opulence, nothing could induce him to enlarge his 
farm residence, or to erect one more suitable to the 
requirements of the age in which he lived. He was 
aman simple in his habits, moderate in his diet, 
and exceedingly temperate. His custom was, from 
an early period of his life, to bathe his head in cold 
water every morning throughout the year. His 
memory was strong and tenacious. When his great 


age became known, about six years since, anda 
photographic likeness of him taken, a copy of which 
was placed in the hands of her Majesty, the Queen, 
by his landlord, an event which appeared to have 
contributed to his gratification, he was visited by 
numerous parties from all parts of the country. 








Gditor’s Gasy Talk. 


BeLovep—let us lecture on Pring! 

It is a short and easy cut toward the explanation 
of pride to call it vanity, as the French have done— 
or egotism, as the Germans have done—or selfish- 
ness, as all the world have done—and then like or 
dislike the institution, according to the associations 
which we attach to the sound of words. 

But the fact is, that the meaning of Pride in all 
its depths is the very analysis of the soul itself, and 


the last problem of philosophy. Let us, to avoid | 
the sin of metaphysics, (punishable, as you well | 
know, Madame, in the other world by being con- | 
verted for eleven thousand years into a leaden image | 
of Somnus,)—let us, we say, confine ourselves to | 


the manifestations—the avatars of the god. 

You, Madame, are proud—very proud—and still 
all the world loves you. There is another, Madame 
X——-, she is if any thing prouder still—and who 


does not speak against her? Your pride inspires 
you to all good—hers is an elixir distilled in the | 


Devil’s laboratory. You have the beautiful, inde- 
pendent soul which rises calm above suffering and 
the humiliations of poverty, and all the littleness of 
life—the soul which is noble in rags, beautiful in 
age, strong in sickness—never self-doubting, never 
self-tormenting. Your pride has points which some 
“would not approve of ”—it lets in no remorse—no 
whining over the past, be that past what it may 
have been—but it is based on a love of all that is 


noble and good and true and beautiful—and you | 
look hopefully to the future, and are glorious in | 
your spiritual beauty. Doubt in yourself would | 
Some would wish that such a beauti- | 
ful temple as your mind were supported by other | 
pillars—they are perhaps somewhat too ethnic in | 


destroy you. 


their antique style—but if destroyed, a glorious edi- 
fice would be hurled headlong to the ground, and 
no good done after all. 

And Madame X.? ‘There indeed is the pride of a 
thoroughly be-Dombey’d Miss MacBride. The pride 
of a fat, jeweled East Indian Baboo—or of a two 
hundred pound, and three hundred descended, ignor- 
ant Dutch duchess—is but its shadow. Yea, it is 
pride beyond pride—a volatility which no glass can 
hold—a pride which allows the most condescending 
familiarity, so excessive is it—a pride which pre- 
vents nothing mean, so enormous is its self-faith— 
in one word, the pride which never suffered fusion 
of soul with a living being! 

By which we find that there are two kinds of the 
intensity of pride—yours, Madame, which does not 
prevent you from loving or being loved, and that of 
our friend X., which takes all love as a tribute due 
to superiority. Your pride is based on an intense 
appreciation of what is beautiful and noble, and 
What gratifies the soul—for those who have pierced 
through to these finer harmonies of nature are very 
firm in their consciousness of what is right, and the 
































































































| world calls them proud, because they yield to no- 
thing and have great philosophy. But the X—ean 
| pride is simply and solely the measurement of self 
by the social standing of other human beings—a 
relative, conventional affair, based upon the ten- 
dency of poor human nature to continually “ knock 
under” to somebody, or “come captain” over some- 
body. 
Madame, a thought strikes us—perhaps, after all, 
you pride is not pride. Indeed, we believe ourself 
that it is only the self-confidence and strength re- 
sulting from a higher nature, which comprehends 
nobler elements than are found in the limited intel- 
lectual scope of ordinary mortals. The amount of 
strength and of singleness of character is always in 
proportion to higher development. Doubtless the 
elephant and the oak are called very proud by the 
| flies and weeds which flock together by myriads. 
And probably among the flies there is some blue- 
bottle Beelzebub with Luciferian temper; or among 
the weeds some skunk-cabbage, of a certain “set,” 
whose pride is as intense as yourown. The fact is, 
that two or three centuries hence, the world will 
have a new vocabulary. 
We declare, Madame, that we have written ourself 
into love with you—alas! that our imagination 
should play Pygmalion so cruelly. And yet, even 
as we write, we see youin yonder exquisite photo- 
graphic plate of the Venus of Milos, which our good 
friend Eare once so kindly gave us—yes, that was 
your form, oh, eternal soul of Beauty, and of all the 
Joyousness of all Life—two thousand yeurs ago in 
Greece! Then you rose from the sea, aud appeared 
in glory to a newly baked world, piping warm from 
the oven of Chaos—now you rise from the small cir- 
cular Pontine pool of our inkstand—but oh, dear 
soul—how we love you! and how we worship in 
| you, with all our heart and deepest reverence, the 
ideal of woman. Aye, there is Pride—the pride 
which never dies—the glorious Pride which has 
comprehended Beauty, and nobility of soul, and 
true heartedness, and joyousness—the pride which 
would make this world anew to a merry Venusberg, 
and every gentleman to a brave Tannhauser, and 
fill all the land with piping and song, with books of 
Gay Science, and every heart with honor—that 
honor which lives for others as much as for self. 
Yea, beloved, all these things do we behold in the 
pride of that fair lady—the Gloriana whom to have 
seen is to live forever forth in a newer, truer, fresher 
life of Poetry and Beauty. She it is who will ride 
in future ages at the head of the gay train, whose 
watchword will be HILARITER, and which we now 
dimly prophesy with premonitory cow-horn blast, 
far down amid the dark furests and gloomy swamps 
of a doleful, wailing age. We indeed rou? on low notes 
_ and an humble horn—but the age is forming others 
who will send forth clear, ringing, trumpet blasts of 
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frank, bold joyousness—and there will be swans in 
those days whom they cannot roast. 

Inspirati sumus—no matter, Madame—we have 
paid homage to you, and in you to all womankind, | 
as they would be if men were more advanced, and | 
do not regret the prophecy, or the rhapsody. In | 
sober truth, we wish that people would look more 
closely into this matter of Pride. Everybody hates | 
selfish, grasping pride, which cries give! give sae 
and yet everybody grants that there is a certain | 
“right sort of pride’—a great self-reliance, which 
is the very soul of purity, beauty and nobility. And 
in this last pride are inclosed, as in a golden casket, 
all the virtues requisite to enable us to live happily 
in this world. 

One final word. We have spoken of the Venus of 
Milos as our type of womanly perfection. Minerva | 
was indeed the incarnation of cold intellect—of that 
knowledge whose power could be applied, like ora- 
tory, either to good or evil. And there were many 
Venuses, from the Cottyta up to those pure forms of 
infinite, noble loveliness, of which we verily believe 
the Neapolitan Psyche to have beenone. The ideal , 
of woman, noble, loving and proud—stooping to 
nothing vile, mingling with nothing base—the Lapy 
par excellence-—yet warm and loving amid kindred | 
phases of physical and moral beauty—must be — 
sought in the higher Venuses of Greek art. It has | 
been so usual to forget the Etrugcan in the Roman, | 
and the pure antique among modern corruptions, | 
that now we only know Cupid as a silly blind boy— | 
the foolish fiction of almost modern times; and have | 
degraded the sweet name and conception of Venus | 
down to all that is vile. Originally Venus was 
Diana—the crescent queen of heaven—woman per- | 
fect both in intellectual and physical attributes. 
And it is such an Astarte whom we worship in the | 
Fair Form of the isle of Milos—such a Venus in the 
wondrously lovely Psyche—such a Venus in you, | 


Madame, invoked so often in these columns—eyes of | 
light, may ye shine forever! 


Siseas The following is another of the poems by 
Lydia A. Caldwell, or Mrs. Barclay Pennock. As | 
the reader will observe by a note, it was written 
during the feverish, apprehensive state of mind and | 
body which preceded an attack of illness: 

FOREBODING. 
Like the call of a sudden trumpet, 
Sounds the blast from the woody height; | 
The maddest of all the March winds 
Is up and abroad to-night. 
The gust that beats at my casement, 
With a hasteful and angry start, | 
Seems like the hand of a stranger | 
At the door of my trembling heart. | 
For 4 vague, unsettled foreboding, 
Which is less like a thought than a pain, 
Has come with the sudden tempest, 
Haunting my restless brain. 
O, my friend! what ill may betide thee, 
That this boding, and fear, and fright, 
More loud than the wild March weather 
Beat at my heart to-night? 


| 
[Written just before a severe attack of illness. ] | 


soeese Of all one horse characters commend us to the 
Don Magnifico of a retired rural district, who lives 
pretty much in the solitude of his own originality, 
and never has the starch taken out of him by con- 
templating greater men than himself. Our genial 
friend Jack Plane walks suddenly into one of the 
species in the following : 

SIDE HILL IN HARVEST TIME. 

DEAR CaP’N: 

Our roads in this ruck of woods are some 
like that dong, straight, narrow one, that our spirit- 
ual teachers tell us leads to eternal life, only ours 
don’t lead there. As a proof that our roads, like 
Omnipotence, are no respecters of persons, take the 
following circumstantial evidence. Some ten days 
since, the second great man (ex officio) in all this 
great country, (who by the by, has a way of asking 
—‘ Do you know who I am ?”) was riding solitary and 
alone toward Marlborough, along one of the very 
worst roads on seven continents. He stopped ata 
little hut and inquired his way of a man older than 
himself. Old Eighty told him, and then went on to 
inform him that the road was very crooked, very 
narrow, very blind, very muddy, and about ten 
times worse than none. 

‘*Do you know who Iam?” demanded the great 
man in a tone as if he expected to be shown a first 
rate road. 

** No—I d-o-n-’t k-n-o-w w-h-o y-o-u a-r-e. But 
ef you want'er go to Marlbur, you’ve got to go this 
ere road!” He went on. 

Very good too is the next: 


Dear Levanp:—Did you never eaves-drop and 


, laugh at what you overheard? I did last week. I 
| slept in Washington, at a fashionable hotel, where 


they have a ventilating, listening aperture up close 
to the ceiling between every two rooms. Next to 
me on one side were two grave Senators, who before 


| they slept, discoursed long and earnestly, first of 


Lecompton, Utah, and the late British insults to our 
flag. Then they gradually subsided into nursery 
riddles, until at last the Hon. Mr.——of. ) pro- 
pounded the following: 

“Down in a garden there was a fair maid, who 
the first day of her life made a man a wife, and 





| died before she was born.” 


There was a pause of three minutes, at the end of 


| which Mr. S. guessed it, or thought he did— 


“Why, that must have been a radish.” 
I roared then, the two riddlers joined in, and next 


| morning at the breakfast table we had plenty of 


help. JACK PLANE. 
We really wish that we dared publish some of our 


_ respected friend Mr. Plane’s “confidentials.” Per- 
| fect fireworks, reader—perfect fireworks, and as jolly 


as queer. “ Unus est inter mille—he’s one of them 
is that same Plane. 


..++.. Ladies or gentlemen who hitch teams with a 
rising man, whether in the way of matrimony, 
travel or business, should take care lest he be not 
too rising altogether, and they find themselves even- 
tually lifted so high that their feet are no use to 
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them whatever. Last Spring our friend Quodline 
planted some lima beans, and not being provided 
with poles, he married and settled them in life by 
planting in each hill sunflowers, trimming up the 
stalk, so that it served the pyrpose of a pole. For 
a time all went on well, till, at length, the sunflowers 
growing so much faster than the beans, the latter 
were absolutely drawn up by the roote. As we said 
before, John Deans emigrating into families who 
regard them as small potatoes, and very ambitious 
females of limited education, who have their eye on 
“society” and a first chop spouse, will please take 
notice. 


ree We have had on hand for some time an ex- 
ecentric, careless rhyme on the subject of suicide. 
As it has a sound moral, we “ let it glide”—a /astid- 
ious friend objects to “let it slide” as inelegant, 
FELOS DECEASED, 
Many men self shotten daily 
Fill death’s maw ; 
And the quidnuncs wonder greatly 
What’s the Law? 
What’s the “ final cause” and reason, 
Of this terrible high treason, 
Against life that rules the season. 


Let them solve it—one thing only, 
Their swift deaths proclaim, y 

When the ending sorrow darkens, 
Homilies are vain. 

With a clothes-line or a “ pistle,” 

Off his life goes like a whistle, 

And his bones manure tho thistle. 


For by laws of compensation, 
Each man’s brain 

Can bear to a settled hair breadth 
Certain pain ; 

The pressure of another feather, 

Be its weight how light soever, 

Bears the wretch down to the heather. 


And what’er the reason, wonder 
Still remains, 

What small weights will overtopple 
Some men’s brains. 

Loss of fame or flirting woman, 

Prove the man to be no true man, 

But an insufficient human. 


Crinoline he sets his heart on, 
Thinks he’s caught her, 
Suddenly he finds she is’nt— 
Takes to water, 
In he plunges, and some bubbles 
Show where he has lost his troubles, 
Or astonished found their doubles. 


Yesterday John Smith ten dollars 
Lost at play, 
Might have twice reworked it backward, 
In a day; 
But right in the bloom of summer 
Left these parts and went to “ somewhere |” 
Dumb man first and now a dumber. 


And another having genius 
Fond of wine and rappee, 

Blew his heart out—wrote himself down 
“ Most unhappy.” 

Fool, he thought it in his pride, 

While accursed and belied 

Martyr souls, have nobly died. 





Friends, be counseled, a live rat we 
Less despise 

Than a lion when the worms crawl 
Through his eyes. 

Some men pity still his weakness, 

Fools respect him in his sickness ; 

Dead, he gets some sorry kick-yes. 
So he lies. 


Through the mighty flood a rover 
Noah lived, and lived in clover, 
All his life-long, half-seas-over, 
Gay was fourd. 
Why in a mere summer sprinkle 
Should you be drowned? 
Man be strung nor fresh grief borrow, 
Breast the whelming tide of sorrow, 
Dry land shall appear to-morrow. 


That’t right! Go it my pippins! never mind the 
metre so long as the principle is correct. Always 
play your hand out, as Bromley says in his Sabbath 
of Rest—nobody knows how the game may go. But 
we freely admit that our conscience pulled us a little 
for letting pistol pass as a rhyme to whistle. If it 
had been a “ fizzle,” as our Western correspondents 
always call a failure, we might have said nothing. 
Talking of whistling reminds us of the following 
from the Marysville, Cal. Herald: 

“A whistling match lately came off at Mokelumne 
Hill. Two whistlers commenced at 94 o’clock in the 
evening, and kept it up till ten minutes of two the 
next morning, when one of them caved in, and was 
forced to stretch his mouth into all sorts of shapes 
to get the ‘pucker’ taken outof it. He ‘allowed’ 
his lips felt ‘like they was the toe of an old boot 
with a large hole in it.’ ” 


spin The Troy Times wants to know why ladies 
who play the coquette to perfection, seldom play the 
fiddle? ‘Our devil set his considering cap on his 
head, and after due reflection comes to the conclusion 
that the reason why ladies do not play the fiddle is 
owing to the want of a beau.” 

That wont do. We know a young lady who 
plays the violin and has lots of beaux—as she de- 
serves. The fact is that the query is wrong in its 
premises, and the only correct answer to it is, “is it 
so?” We vote in the negative. 


soesee There are some sensible items going the 
rounds, and the following is one of them. 

“Tf any one knows why a woman should teach, 
or do any other good work, for half what a man 
would receive for the same service, let him give the 
world the benefit of his knowledge ; but if none can 
give a good reason for this disparity, then we all 
should unite to remove it as being injurious and 
ubjust.” 

There is no reason why a delicate young lady 
should not feed as well, sleep in as good a bed and 
be in every respect as well off as any man—but look 
at the difference of prices! It costs a woman with- 
out extravagance more to dress, on an average, than 
men, and boarding-houses charge as much for her 
board. However, every year sees a change for the 
better in this particular—thank goodness ! 

~_— “We have read some remarkable stories of 
the rapid growth of the West; of cities, towns and 
villages springing up, as if by magic, in places 
where, but a short time ago, the red man roamed in 
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all the wildness of his nature ; but our ideas of these | a gallery of faces. How often in rummaging over 


almost fabulous stories were never realized until 
recently, while reading a paragraph to the effect 
that the Wisconsin board of education recently re- 
solved “to erect a building large enough to accom- 
modate five hundred students three stories high !” 
Goodness gracious! what a “tall” party! Simson 
suggests that they would make a fine regiment of 
grenadiers, as the enemy would have to go up a 
ladder to shoot them.”—Balt. Weekly Dispatch. 


Yes they do build towns rapidly out West—wish 
we had a corner lot in the one that’s to grow most 
rapidly next year! That putsusin mind of a story 
we once heard from a gentleman “interested in Bay- 
field.”’ It seems that very far out West, there was 
a tribe of Indians who lived in a very secluded vast 
wilderness, where they had owed for their lodges 
a longtime. One fine morning they all started off 
on a horse stealing excursion, and did not return 
for many days—when they did, they found a first 
class hotel with nigger waiters and gongs, wine carts 
and Johannisberg, on the spot where their council 
lodge had been—and a town scattered all round it 
with lots at two hundred dollars a foot! LEnter- 
prising people this! 


snalei The Rev. W. H. Brookfield, one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors of Schools for the counties of 
Surry, Sussex and Kent, tells the following good 
one : 


“Tt is my custom to ask the children of a first 
class to write impromptu upon their slates about 
different objects which I mention to them. An ele- 
phant, a swan, a monkey, etc. To one little boy of 
eleven years of age I had, perhaps somewhat im- 
prudently, proposed a race horse. He gave up his 
slate, inscribed, with very good writing and spelling, 
as fullow:—“ The race horse is a noble animal used 
very cruel by gentlemen. Races are very bad places. 
None but wicked people know any thing about races. 
The last Derby was won by Mr. l’Anson’s Blink 
Bonny, a beautiful filly by Melbourne, rising four. 
The odds were twenty to one against her; thirty 
started, and she won only by a neck.” I handed 
this dissertation to one of the managers. He re- 
turned it to me with a perplexed look, saying “I am 
very sorry indeed for this. He was always a very 
good little boy till now.” I found that he was the 
son of an honest and industrious groom; and not- 
withstanding the ominous “till now,” the intelligent 
and amiable appearance of the child, and the good 
character I heard of him, give color to the hope, 
whigh charity inclines to cherish, that he may yet 
elear the treadmill.” 


We rather think that that eleven year older was 
posted on other items besides race horses. However, 
we also still entertain aopes that he will yet clear 
the treadmill. 


b akiok A London stationer, Marion, advertises pho- 
tographic visiting cards, or perfect likenesses on 
ivory cards at one guinea and a half per hundred, 
or two hundred for two guineas. We have seen 
such cards but never quite so cheap as that. They 
‘would be admirable souvenirs—superior even to the 
literary eggs elsewhere spoken of. Only imagine, 
oh reader, that every visiting card you have ever 
received, bore a portrait of the one who issued it— 
and furthermore that you had kept them all! What 





old papers—in old books-——do cards turn up, awaken- 
ing painful or pleasant memories—how often all 
that we can remember is, that there were such per- 
sons as those named on them—how often memory 
is as blank as their white backs regarding them! 
But a photogragh—-oh that is an apple of another 
flavor. And when such cards become fashionable, 
“running one’s face” will be no longer simply a 
figure of speech. 

eveuse A friend has told us such a good one that we 
cannot refrain from giving it. 

There isa certain plantation in the State of Some- 
where, on which those who look may find buried the 
bones of several hundred brave men, who were slain 
in Revolutionary battle. 

‘‘ There’s that old grave-yard again !” 

Yes—that’s true—but, Senor—as you tell of it, it 
cannot come too often. Grave or gay—grave-yard 
or gaillard, we like to hear from you. 

There was a time when the place was rested toa 


| tenant, would if he could have staid longer than he 





did. Once there came two Teutons with a view of 
purchasing the estate, and in their wanderings they 
came to Golgotha. 

‘‘ Hei! de blace has cot a crafe-yard, too!” ex- 
claimed the elder German. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Tenant, “and plenty of musie 
we get out of it too.” 

“‘How—musik! You kits musik out of te crafe- 
yard!” exclaimed Germany No. II. 

‘‘ Yes—plenty of it. You see, Mister, during the 
Revolution there was a grand battle fout down there 
in the woods. More’n ten thousand men were killed 
and they buried ’em all in here. Of course their 
ghosts all rise—rise like yeast, regular.” 

“ So—o—o/!” chorused the Germans, “ doy rises?” 

** Rise !”’—you’d better believe it! Every night 
about twelve o’clock they come out—hoss, foot and 
dragoons, and there they go—across the fields— 
through the grain—advance! retreat !—present— 
fire—fiz, ban», pop—boom ! crash—Forward !—Halt. 
Wheel by battalions, drums a drumming, fife’s & 
filing, bugles a buglin’, officers shootin’, folks dying, 
sojers screamin’ and all that—Lord only knows the 
trouble them dead men give us.” 

“ Her ’r’r’r’r Gott! 

‘“Yes—and that aint all either. Once a week they 
have a grand review, and then we have to get supper 
for ali the officere !” 

“ You—look you a time here!” exclaimed the 
German, deeply excited. “ Dis vont do. Tis von 
man of peace, I doesn’t kit subber for spooks und 
tead beobles. I puys not dis tyfel’s land. Der, 
hankman, take dis blace und be dam mit it. I goes 
off mit mineself unt cooms not here back.” 

And he was as good as his word. In after times 
the story got around, and the great German poet, 
Zedlitz Powders, incorporated the idea into his mid- 
night Review, a die niichtliche Heerechau—a very 
German poem indeed. 


“ Nachts um die zweelfte Stunde 
Verlesst der Tambour sein Grab.” 
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* At dead of night the drummer 
From out his grave awakes, 

And with his drum parading, 
His wonted round he takes.” 

..«.-Once in a while we catch sight in an Euro- 
pean paper, of some strange character known to us 
of old, long since forgotten, and who possibly might 
no more have been recalled than the pebble thrown 


into the sea, had it not been for the chance deep sea | 


line of some paragraphist. Such a one was the 
very eccentric notoriety of Parisian Latin Quarter 
streets, opera balls and cafe’s in 1848; we mean 
Pochardinette, whom we presume to be on the whole 
the individual described in the following—albeit we 
never knew any thing about her being an English 
lady of the highest rank. 


“There died very recently, at Paris, in a house 
in the Quartier des Invalides,” says the Independance 
Belge, from which we translate, ‘‘a celebrated and 
popular character. Some years ago, Lady X., con- 
nected with one of the most illustrious families of 
the English aristocracy, after shining a particular 
star of wit and beauty in the salons of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, left the world and threw herself upon 
the town, for the purpose of abandoning herself to 
drinking—a passion rather rare among well-bred 
women. She drank to excess of absinthe, and espe- 
Gially of brandy—always in the common dram shops 
of the town. 

“She was often to be seen at the Barriers, by 
night, at the low wine merchants of the Halles, or 
market, at the Place Maubert, and in the Mouffetard 
quarter, among the rag-pickers. The spirit dealers 
of the places where she visited, always called her 
Mme. la Marquise de Saint Pochard—a pochard, in 


French, signifying a hard drinker. Always elegantly | 


dressed, she always maintained, among the sots 
whom she treated, an air of dignity, which com- 
manded respect. However, the excitement caused 
by excess in spirituous liquors often led her into 
excesses resulting in her arrest. She had passed 
more than one night at the Post de la Halle. She 
was there the 28th February, 1848.” 


We pause in our translation to remark, that Po- 
ehardinette—so the students were wont to familiarly 
eall her—on the evening of Feb. 24th, 1848, the 
last time we saw her, was in a cabaret in the Rue 
de la Harpe, where a party of young gentlemen, 
fresh from barrieade fighting, were refreshing them- 
selves, after having laid their weapons on the table. 
Pochardinette was examining the latter, when one 
of the revolutionists requested her to lay them down. 
We might not have remembered the event, had it 
not been that the request of the young man was, ac- 
Cidentally we believe, in the exact words of one of 
J. Sannazar’s Latin epigrams, in which Venus is re- 
quested not to touch the shield of Mars. 


“Tractabat clypeum Marti placitura Dione: 
Seevaque foeminea sumpserat arma manus, 

Pone Dea, exclamat petulanti voce Priapus, 
Pone, decent istas heec magis arma manus.’’ 


“Her family,” says the Independence Belge, 
“kept an eye on her, but only to give her a hand- 
some pension ; for, in accordance with the principles 
of British liberty, (!) they did not oppose her in- 
olinations. 

“One day, or rather one night, she met, in a Ca- 
baret de la Halle, a tipsy student, some twenty years 





old, a drinker of bad absinthe, singing this refrain 
from Beranger: 


‘Pour des vins de prix 
Vendons tous nos libres, 
C'est peu d’etre gris, 
Amis, soyons ivres! 
Let us sell our books! 
In wine let them be sunk; 
It’s nothing to be tipsy, 
So, friends, let us get drunk! 


“This lady fell in love with the song and the 
young man, and married the latter. This suited the 
youth exactly, who had dissipated all his fortune. 
Her money henceforth kept him well supplied with 
liquor. But in two years after he was found dead in 
the street. Intoxication had killed him. 

‘Madame did not break her heart, but kept on 
drinking. She inhabited a pretty and fancifully 
furnished set of rooms, in which she herself was 
finally found dead—dead of a cerebral congestion— 
caused by the intoxication which had carried off her 
husband!” 

That was the end of a very pretty little girl! 
Well do we remember her in her broad felt hat and 
feather, and the song commemorating the belles of 
the Prado, among whom she was cited as 

* La Pochardinette, 
Qui ne sait refuser 

Ni la ponche & plein verre, 
Ni sa bouche a baiser.” 


So they go—pretty girls and all! 


..+ The following very good and very seasonable 
bit of restoration of an old poem came from the 
case—a typographical communication to the sanctum 
of “our daily.” 

“A Sign From THE SANcTUM.—The editor of a 


paper published in Philadelphia thirty years ago, 
(the number of which before us bears date of July 


| Ist, 1828,) thus poetically laments his inability to 





‘get away’ from his ‘sanctum-onerous’ duties. At 
the present state of the thermometer, we can heartily 
sympathize with the unfortunate editor, who evi- 
dently occupied a four-by-six apartment, lighted 
only from the roof. What satisfaction it would af- 
ford us to know that a cooling breeze sprung up and 
fanned his overheated brow, before his ‘sigh’ had 
even reached the compositor’s case. But how sad 
the reflection that long ere this, the editor of thirty 
years ago, has, in all probability, fallen a victim to 
brain fever, induced by incessant labor in a hot 
sanctum. But hear him :— 


O Saratoga, Lebanon, Niagara and Ballston! 

The heart that doesn’t sigh for you this weather, must be 
all stone— 

The fashionable girls are off, and go are all the fellows, 

And I am puffing like a pair of apoplectic bellows. 


The pavements are all hissing hot, the sky above is brazen, 

And every head’s as good as dead the sun can lay his rays 
on; 

The market smells most horribly—it’s death to go to dinner 

And I expect to melt away—I do—as I’m a sinner! 


The lean, like walking skeletons, go stalking, pale and 
gloomy, 

And the fat, like red-hot warming pans, send hotter fancies 
thro’ me. 

I wake from dreams of Polar ice, on which I was a slider, 

Like fishes dreaming of the sea and waking on the spider ! 


Ye steamboats on the Delaware—fifteen and twenty milers, 
Tt makes my fancy cool to hear the hissing of your boilers— 
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Your crowds of lucky passengers, all cool as Holland skaters, 
And the punches iced so thrillingly by your white-apron’d 
waiters. 


I sigh to think of all these things—I wish that I was able 
To ‘cut’ the thousand manuscripts that lie upon my table. 
If I could coin the flesh I’ve lost, or make a horse of sorrow, 
I’d be upon the road to Saratoga Springs to-morrow. 


sss. We find the following taking a new start in | 


our exchanges: 


“An Expepient.—One day, smiling, Mademoiselle 
de Hautefort showed a little letter in her hand. 
Behold, the king arrives! He wished to know what 
it contained. Still in jest, she retreated, the king 
following her, still more piqued. He begged her to 
allow him to read the letter, stretching out his hand 
to take it. She thrusts it into the bosom of her 
dress. Louis stopped short suddenly, and knew not 
what to dou; but the queen was present and saw all 
the little charade. She did a daring thing, which 
might have resulted in the most important conse- 
quences. She seized the young girl’s hands, and 
held them so thatthe king might take the letter. 
But Louis the Thirteenth was now in a still worse 
perplexity. He had recourse to an expedient, ridic- 
ulous but admirable, and taking up a little pair of 
silver pincers which were at hand, removed the let- 
ter chastely, and without the slightest rudeness, from 
its delicate hiding-place.”—Michelet’s France. 

What very singular ideas of good manners do the 
kings, and for that matter, all the “gentlemen of 
the old school” of a century ago appear to have had! 
Nor do some of their admirers (J/onsteur Michelet, 
par exemple,) appear to be much more illuminated. 
It was “ chaste,” and an act “ without the slightest 
rudeness,” to deliberately use a pair of tongs in the 
manner described on a lady, for the purpose of read- 
ing one of her letters which she was desirous of 
keeping secret! The fact simply is, that a century 
ago in all Europe, and especially in all England, 
there was not one gentlemen or lady in any circle of 
society, from royalty downward, who was not daily 


guilty of deeds and expressions which would be re- | 
probated among very vulgar persons of the present | 
day. Then it was the mode for very fashionable | 


people to make up parties to go to Newgate and pay 
a fee for the purpose of seeing “ unfortunate women” 
stripped and cruelly whipped. Then it was usual 
for the ‘‘the quality” to pay a half penny for ad- 
mission to Bridewell, for the purpose of teasing the 
lunatics, of goading them to deeper madnesss, and of 
laughing at their yells. Now we have only the 
portraits in full bottomed wigs—the Daphnes and 
Chloes with patches and powder left us, and with 
them some traditions of ‘‘style’—oh if the dark 
side of those pictures were turned toward us, what 
a contrast it would be! 


euknés If there be any truth in the following item, 
we sincerely hope that some ink-man will hurry the 
article up—no matter what it costs he will find 
purchasers. 

“Tus Ink or toe ANcrENTS.—In a letter from 
Mr. Joseph Ellis, of Brighton, addressed to the 
Society of Arts’ Journal, he states that, by making 
& solution of shellac with borax, in water, and add- 
ing a suitable proportion of pure lamp-black, an ink 
is producible which is indestructible by time or by 
chemical agents, and which, on drying, will present 











a polished surface, as with the ink found on the 
Egyptian papyri. He made ink in the way described, 
and proved, if not its identity with that of ancient 
Egypt, yet the correctness of the formula which has 
been given him by the late Mr. Charles Hatchett, 
F. R. 8.” 

In our humble opinion, such an article as really 
Goop writing ink does not exist—though the monks 
of the Middle Ages seem to have had it. We don’t 
want an ink which gradually turns to mud—still less 
do we want one which is pale at first but gradually 
turns to the deepest black. Copy for printers must 
be black “right away”—twenty minutes may see 
the piece set up and the MS. among the waste. 
Look at our MSS. six or eight years old—how 
faded! and then at this old MS. of Nicholas de 
Lyra lying before us. Five hundred years have 
not paled its ink more than five years would half of 
the inks of the present day. By the way, talking 
of our old volume, there is a singular legend con- 
nected with it. It is said on good circumstantial 
evidence, to have been the copy used by Luther 
when at the cloister of Erfurth. One thing we know 
—that it came from the cloister of Erfurth where it 
had been for centuries, and was the only copy there 
of De Lyra. Now historical evidence shows that it 
was during his residence at the cloister of Erfurth, 
that Luther gave himself up to that study of De 
Lyra whose influence upon his Jater life was so re- 
markable, that proverbs in several languages declare 
that it had made of him what he was. What Ger- 
man is there who does not know the old saying: 

“Hatte Lyra nicht geleiert 
Hatte Luther nicht getanzt.” 

Or, in English, “If Lyra had not played the Lyre 

Luther would never have danced.” Also 
* Hatt Lyra nicht uber die Bibel geschrieben 
So ware Luther ein Esel geblieben.” 

In which the same idea is less courteously ex- 
pressed. Then there is the common Latin couplet; 
word for word the same: 

“Si Lyra non lyrasset 
Lutherus non saltasset.” 

The truth of the matter, as set forth by a zealous 
Protestant friend of Luther, is about as follows: 
NicoLtaus DE Lyra was a very learned theologian 
at Paris, in the XIV century, whose Postilla and 
commentaries on the Bible were most industriously 
studied by Luther; since De Lyra, who was a Jew 
by birth, was sound authority in the literal meaning 
of Scripture. It cannot be denied, says Keerte, 
(vide Sprichwerter, page 290, ed. 1837,) that Lyra 
afforded great aid to Luther, but then the Lord had 
gifted Luther too powerfully and gloriously that he 
would not even without De Lyra have sent forth 
that glorious harp music which, etc., ete. 

However all this may be, we never turn over the 
massy volume, with its great oaken and hogskin 
covering, or look at the quaint gothic writing of 
“letters blacke” with fantastic red initials, without 
a strange feeling that the hands and eyes of LUTHER 
had preceded us, and that possibly this very volume 
gave one of the great stand points of his intellectual 
life and colossal political agitation. 
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There is one thing especially in that antique tome 
which we love to dream over. At the end of the 
Latin volume in another hand is a strange Apoca- 
lypse sounding sentence, written not in Latin how- 
ever, but in the very rude German of the 16th 
century, on the subject of the sacrament. We have 
no right to infer that Luther wrote it—we only re- 
member that he was the first to throw that rough 
bold tongue into religious use—and the German 
comment stands there after lordly red-lettered 





Latin as Luther himself came up plain Teuton after | 


and before the Latin cardinals. 
“Tt has a very awful look, 
As it stands there at the end of the book, 
Like the sun in an eclipse.” 

That willdo! When we began to talk about ink 
we had no idea of straying so far. But apropos of 
Luther ; are our bibliographical friends aware of the 
great rarity of the early editions of the Kleyne 
Catechismus, or small catechism? No copy exists 
of the first edition of 1529. We have one of the 
Wittenberg edition of 1535, So rare are these early 
editions that Feuerlin knew of none older than 
1592, and even Bensenmeyer had never met with 
one older than 1536. Yet the greatest curiosity is 
attached to them, and they have been industriously 
sought for all over Germany, in order to determine 
the date of many important acts of Luther’s—as 
for instance, when he first published the Peichte, or 
Confession, which was done in one of these editions 
—we find it in ours. Doctor Monckeberg actually 
wrote a book on the early editions of the Small 
Catechisms, from which the reader may learn the 
immense amount of doubtful points which may be 
raised by the rarity of certain impressions. 

oseeee The following has the ring of the Jack Plane 
in it all over: 

Strolling leisurely about Uncle Sam’s big ship- 
yard in Washington the other day, we observed a 
regular hard weather sailor chap from a man o’ war, 
who, in turn, was watching two men dragging a 
seven feet cross-cut saw through a huge live oak 
log. The saw was dull, the log terrible hard, and 
there they went—see-saw, see-saw— pull push, push 
pull. Jack studied the matter over awhile, until he 
came to the conclusion they were pulling to see who 
would get the saw, and as one was a monstrous big 
ehap, while the other was a little fellow, Jack decided 
to see fair play ; so taking the big one a clip under 
the ear that capsized him end over end, he jerked 
the saw out of the log, and giving it to the small 
one, sung out: 

“ Now run, you beggar!” 


...»+» Look in the Knickerbocker, for April, for one 
of the most musical poems ever written—one which 
will be unjustly treated if it do not find place in 
some future collection of the Poetry of America. 
We refer to Marita, by Edward Willett, of Cairo, 
Illinois. Take the following extracts : 


THE SUMMER BY THE SEA. 


You remember the summer, Marita, 
The summer we spent by the sea, 





| 
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In the little brown house at the head of the bay, 

Which Was open to sunshine all hours of the day; 

When the “old folks,” Marita, had journeyed away, 
And left it to you and to me? 


You remember the headland, Marita, 
Which jutted far into the sea, 
Where the rocks were jagged and scathed and torn, 
3y the waves of centuries washed and worn, 
Where the moan of the sea was so wild and forlorn, 
But was music to you and to me? 


You remember the dreams, Marita, 

Which we dreamed by the side of the sea; 
The innocent dreams of the coming time, 
The beautiful dreams, the dreams sublime, 
To which the waves made music and rhyme, 

As we dreamed there of you and of me? 


I am dreaming no more, Marita, 
And I seldom recall the past, 
But remember the faith to which both of us hold, 
That though oceans, or worlds, nay between us be 
Yet the beautiful dreams of the days of old {rolled, 
Will surely be true at last. 


But oh! the blue ocean, Marita, 
And oh! the brown house by the sea! 

Ilow vainly the years have come and flown, 
How vainly the summer’s suns have shone, 

Since the waves by the sea, in the days that are gone, 
Made music for you and for me! 


As Faxon once said, “That man wi/l let his 
imagination show itself occasionally.” Talking of 
names, of course, at once recalls Jonn Smitu—and 
that reminds us of a peculiarly queer clipping: Vide, 


JOHN SMITH. 


This popular individual, who bas been in so many 
distinguished positions; has been drowned, frozen 
to death, and hung; has been in the watch-house, 
in the courts, and in the chain-gang; has been in 
perils by waters, and in perils among robbers, false 
brethren, etc., appears to have an ubiquity even 
greater than has been hitherto supposed. A writer in 
the New York Evening Post claims that John is fami- 
liar with all countries, and has a habitation and a 
name in all lands. He gives the following as his 
various designations : 


Latin—Johannes Smithius. 
Ttalian—Giovanni Smithi. 
Spanish—Juan Smithas. 
Dutch—Hans Schmidt. 
French—Jean Smeets. 
Greek—Ion Skmitton. 
Russian—lIonloff Schmittowski. 
Polish—Ivan Schmittiweiski. 
Chinese—Tahbn Shimmit. 
Teelandic—Tahne Smittson. 
Welch—Jiohn Semidd. 
Tuscarora—Ton-Ta-Smittla. 
Mexican—Jonti F’Smitlx. 
Hungarian—Janos Smitzy. 
Danish—Johannis Smedolok. 
Bohemian—Jana Covarzsh. 
Armenian—Jon Wmeth. 
German—Johannes Schmied. 


John is a man of mark. He appears to be known 
somewhat in different parts of the world. As a 
friend suggests, it is not unlikely that rewards have 
been offered for him, “‘ dead or alive,” in all the 
above languages! 


Mian eatainnmenda ate ns ee tee 
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..+++sHere is a whole opera in eight lines : 
SUMMER SONG. 
PROM THE GERMAN. 


Sweet summer is coming; 

How gayly sings the lark at morn! 
The wild bee is humming 

Around the flowery thorn. 


FIRST VOICE. 
What charming wild music in grove and in vale! 

SECOND VOICE, 
Sweet summer, thou art coming; I feel the inspiring 

gale. 
CHORUS. 
Ay, summer, thou art coming: 
Thou mildest, loveliest, hail! 


seaee .During the progress of a trial, recently, at 
Auburn, says a correspondent of the Argus, the fol- 
lowing occurred, to vary the monotony of the pro- 
ceedings : 


‘* Among the witnesses was one of the most verdant 
looking specimens of humanity one would wish to 
see. After a severe cross-examination, the counsel 
for the government paused, and then putting on a 
look of severity, and with an ominous shake of the 
head, exclaimed : 


«Mr. Witness, has not an effort been made to 
induce you to to tell a different story ?’ 

“W.—‘A different story from what I have told, 
sir?’ 

“ C.—‘ That is what I mean.’ 

“ W.—‘ Yes, sir; several persons have tried to get 
me to tell a different story from what I have told , 
but they couldn’t.’ . 


““C.—‘ Now, sir, on your oath, I wish to know who 
those persons are.’ 


“W.—‘ Waal, I guess you've tried ’bout as hard as 
any of ’em.’ 

‘The witness was speedily dismissed ; while judge, 
jury and spectators indulged in a hearty laugh.” 


euakes A Picture or EpirortAL Lire.—Captain 
Marryatt evinced a proper appreciation of editorial 
life, when he wrote— 

“Tt is not the writing of the leading article itself, 
but the obligation to write that article whether in- 
clined or not, in sickness or in health, in affliction 
distress of mind, with care, Winter and Summer,’ 
year after year, tied down to the desk, remaining in 
one spot. It is something like walking a thousand 
miles ina thousand hours. I have a fellow feeling, 
for [ know how a periodical will wear down the ex- 
istence. In itself, it appears nothing, the labor is 
not manifest; it is the continual attention which it 
requires. Your life becomes, as it were, the publi- 
cation. One day’s paper is no sooner corrected and 
printed than on comes another. It is the stone of 
Sysiphus, an endless repetition of toil, a constant 
weight upon the intellect and spirits, demanding all 
the exertion of your faculties, at the same time that 
you are compelled to do the severest drudgery. To 
write for a paper is very well, but te edit one is to 
condemn yourself to slavery.” 


Wonder how the captain would have liked the 
daily paper and the monthly periodical combined ? 
Specially as 96 Fahrenheit. However, we don’t 
grumble so much at them both as he did at one 
alone. So long as Graham’s readers write us jolly 
letters, so long as we know where to find one smile 
from a pair of bright eyes, a cheerful ery of en- 
couragement from one bon compagnon—so long as 





the exchanges puff us—so long as we find in type 
metal a means of rapping cruel-minded, intolerant, 
conventional muffs and sniveling sentimentalism on 
the nose—so long, in short, as editorial duties enable 
us to do what we like best, we'll go in on them like 
a thousand of brick. That is the ticket—after the 
manner of that glorious old renowned blade, Hein- 
rich Knaust: 
“A writer’s is my calling, 
A writer I will be; 
So here I write a greeting 
To those who think of me; 
For even in concluding, 
To please them I will try; 
If other folks don’t like it, 
Oh never a straw care I.” 
A very good song—with the best verse in it left out 
in the Poets of Europe. 
* Kin schreiber will ich bleiben, 
Ein schreiber will ich sein.” 

There’s iron in that song, good, selid metal. 
However, to return to Capt. Marryatt, there’s some- 
thing game-like in his idea of comparing editorial 
life to walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 
We wonder if any expert hand could do a thousand 
squares of “ paragraphing” in a thousand hours— 
all written out!—just one to an hour? We have 
heard of one who did a thousand pots of ale in that 


| time; but news itemizing is a fresh and interesting 


feature of this variety of human epdurance—which 
about brings us to the following: 


LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE OF THINGS. 


Look on the bright things. It is the right side. 
The times may be hard but it will make them no 
easier by wearing a gloomy and sad countenance. 
Itis the sunshine and not the cloud that makes the 
flower. There is always that before or around us 
which should cheer and fill the heart with warmth. 
The sky is blue ten times where it is black once. 
You have troubles, it may be. Sodo others. None 
are free from them. Perhaps it is as well that none 
should be. They give sinew and tone to life; forti- 
tude and courage toman. That would bea dull sea, 
and the sailor would never get skill, where there was 
nothing to disturb the surface of theocean. It is 
the duty of every one to extract all the happiness 
and enjoyment he can without and within him, and 
above all he should look on the bright side of things. 
What though things do look alittle dark. The lane 
will turn ; and the night land in broad day. In the 
long run, and very often in the short, the great bal- 
ance of rights itself. What is ill becomes well ; what 
is wrong, right. Menare not made to hang down 
either their heads or lips, and those who do, only 
show that they are departing from the paths of true 
common sense and right. There is more virtue in 
one sunbeam than a whole hemisphere of cloud and 
gloom. Therefore we repeat, look on the bright 
side of things. Cultivate what is warm and genial ; 


| not the cold, repulsive, dark and morose. 


SONGS OF THE BUSTED ONE.—No. II. 
BY A. 8. UFFERER. 
My heart’s on the turnpike, my heart is not here, 
My heart’s on the turnpike, a-driving, my dear— 
Driving like bricks on a regular flow; 
Oh my heart’s on the turnpike, wherever I go! 


My heart’s in the wheels, but I can’t let ’em went, 
For I’m bust all to flinders—confound every cent! 











Why if horses were selling a copper a pair, 
I couldn’t afford—not a handful of hair! 


Oh my heart’s on the turnpike with lady and whip, 
A-working the leather, and letting her rip; 

Letting her roll like a rocket ahead— 

But the pinches have got me—I’ve nary a red! 


Fareweil to thee, Sweetheart, so lovely and fast! 
Farewell to the road and the crabs we went past! 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 
A trot on the turnpike forever I’ll love. 
.seeeeLhe great Linnzeus once invented a flower 
clock, by placing in a circle such plants as expand 
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their blossoms each ata certain hour of the day. | 
In‘like manner we learn from a rather back number | 
| For our own part, we have only tears for the waste- 


of the London Athenzeum that 


“ A German woodsman has recently invented an 
ornithological clock, by marking the hours of the 
waking and the first notes of the little singers. The 


signal is given by the chaflinch, the earliest riser | 
among all the feathery tribes. Its song precedes | 
the dawn, and is heard in summer from half-past 1 | 
to 2 o’clock, A. M. Next, from 2 to half-past 2 | 


o’clock, comes the black cap, (Sylvia atricapilta,) 
whose warblings would equal those of the nightin- 
gale if they were not so very short. From half-past 
2 to 3 o'clock the quail is heard. From 3 to half- 
past 3 the hedge-sparrow. Then from balf-past 3 to 
4 o’clock, we have the blackbird, the mocking-bird 
of our climates, which imitates all tunes so well, 
that M. Dureau de La Malle made all the black- 
birds of a French canton sing the Marseillaise hymn, 
by letting loose a blackbird which had been taught 
that tune. From 4 to half-past 4 o’clock the lark 
pours forth its melodies ; from half-past 4 to 5 o’clock 
the black-headed titmouse is heard. 


the skies, awakes and begins to chirp.” 


Queer horology that! Quarter-past quail, half- 


Lastly from 5 | 


; , . 
© ee ees eee cer Sereeee One: punta oll to have a child baptized? This was too mueh for 


O perjured lips! so false yet fair! 

O heart! whose false vows seal your doom: 
But hush!—adown the beaten path 

I see them coming through the gloom. 


O wild, tumultuous heart! be stiil— 

O shaking hand! be true and strong: 
Her coming rights for Ralph and me 

A burning and enduring wrong. 


Only we don’t like the idea of slaughtering a 
delicate young dame for indulging in the fancy of 
hearing soft nothings from two instead of one, and 
even the beautiful poetry of R. A. Oakes—and it is 
really beautiful—does not reconcile us to it. In fact 
we could never put faith in woman-cide in any form. 


ful destruction of such a fine bit of silken fabric as 
our friend has proposed tocut up. R, A. O.—if you 
are ever tried for killing that young woman, you 
had better challenge us if we are summoned on the 
jury, unless you want to swing for it—and yet it 
seems on second thoughts to be about as infamous 
to kill a poet as a woman, 


beticie We find the following rather “ dubious” story 
in the Salem Gazette. Beg pardon for it—but want 
to trump it with another: 


‘* DELICATE QuEstioninG.—In one of the larger 
country towns of Massachusetts, a few weeks since, 
a young gallant invited some of his lady friends to 
go with him on the Sabbath to a small gathering of 
worshipers of the Episcopal persuasion, and while 
standing in the entry with one of his friends, one 
of the ‘pillars of the church’ came long, and want- 
ed to know 7f they were the couple that were going 


_ human nature, and the young spark left the church, 


past sparrow and about eleven minutes of blackbird. | 
“‘What queer things men will make for money!” as | 


the old Jady said when she saw a monkey. 
AT THE TRYST. 
BY R. A. OAKES. 
** Pet she must die, else she'll betray more men.” —OTHELLO. 


This morn, beneath the mantling vines, 
I stood and watched the golden flood 

Of sunshine that came burning down, 
Taming the lush grapes purple blood. 


The thick leaves and the lustrous sprouts, 
Ileavy with melting fruit, around 

My head low clustered, till I seemed 
A Thebean Bacchus meetly crowned. 


And peering out atween the leaves, 

I saw false Maud and Ralph, in hand, 
Go down toward the heliotropes 

That skirt the fragrant meadow-land. 


And just beyond the vines they paused, 
Where clumps of roses scent the air : 

I saw him take her her hand in his, 
And kiss her lips and cheeks so fair. 


O false, false heart!—I heard her vows— 
The self-same vows she made to me, 
And then mid kisses. promise bim 
A tryst beneath the chestnut tree. 


I am before them at the tryst— 
In the lush grass I watch unseen— 
My arm is nerved to right a wrong— 
My dagger’s edge is sharp and keen! 


and went into a Catholic chapel near by, where no 
better fate awaited him; for he had scarcely arrived, 
when the priest stepped up and asked him 7f he waa 
the young man that was going to be married ? 
‘These questions would certainly indicate an extra- 


_ ordinary amount of ‘interesting’ business on hand 


at the churches alluded to.” 
Here’s the other. A few years ago, a young lady 


of a humane, philanthropic turn was visiting with a 


friend the female department of the New York 


| Tombs. While questioning a prisoner, one of the 


attendants, mistaken as to her indentity came up 


, and inquired: “Are you the young woman wot 


| stole the hog? ’Cause if yer are, Mr. Roony the 


lawyer wants to speak to yer.” 


«sees The New York correspondent of one our city 
papers (forget which or we'd tell) gives the follow- 
ing: 

‘The Crystal Palace, under the City’s manage- 
ment, is taking in from seven to ten dollars per day. 


| It is said that one of the persons taking an account 


| of the stock in the establishment, supposed the 
| group of the twelve Apostles to be the Presidents of 
the United States. The first Apostle James, was 
| put down in the inventory as James Monroe, a little 


worse for wear. Thomas, the immortal Jefferson ; 
Andrew, “ Old Hickory;” the beloved disciple John, 
was “Tyler;” but when the official came to the 
names of Bartholomew and Simon, he gave up the 
job.” 

That’s not bad—almost as good as Col. Wallace’s 
story of the old gentleman who came to town and 
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put up at the Franklin House. Old gent corres- 


ponded with a one horse paper of the bread-and- 
milk school, somewhere at home, and was on the 
keen look out for items. Saw pictures illustrating 
life of Benj. Franklin—little boy coming to Phila- 
delphia with loaf of bread under his arm; little 
older subbing in a printing office, older still at 
French court, one more deal in the game, and flying 
kite with big key on the painter; findle, mahogany 
sandwich and silver nails. Old gent did’nt quite 
understand, but ciphered out the whole to be an 
allegorical illustration of human life! I see, quoth 
he. Here’s the youth in native buoyancy arrrayed, 
fresh from the green paternial eaves of home—loaf 
symbolical of youthful appetite—young woman at 
the window—that’s Temptation. Here he is working 
among the types; typify knowledge of course; 
royal court; gratified ambition, and here finally we 
have him in a green old age, retired from the world 
and amusing himself with kites—a boy again. 


* Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history.” 


We see him dead. ‘“ Such is life.” 

And so he printed his observations. After all, 
reader, the old gentleman struck closer home and 
came nearer eternal truth than he might have done, 
had he known what he was writing about. 


sectei We take the following from the New York 
Express. Itis a long extract but will repay peru- 
sal as setting forth one of the most singular pages 
in history. 


WHAT A MERCHANT DID FOR ENGLAND. 


Charles Agustus Davis, Esq., a New York mer- 
chant who honors his profession, told the following 
“story”’—at the meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce yesterday—of the times of Queen Elizabeth, 
guaranteeing its authenticity : 

I will, with your indulgence, narrate an incident 
which is not altogether unsuited to this occasion. 
I refer to that period of England’s history when that 
people were sorely exercised by religious controversy, 
so much so, that her defenses were grossly overlooked. 
The Protestant faith, almost entirely driven from the 
continent, had sought asylum in England, where 
Queen Elizabeth and her trusty Lord Treasurer Cecil, 
Lord Burghley, ruled matters in general and religon 
inparticular, It was at the period when Philip of 
Spain backed by the Pope and the whole “Church 
militant” sought to crush England. It was at that 
period when mainly to limit the Catholic pretensions 
and hope, the long imprisoned Queen of Scots was 
beheaded. The unhappy expedient served only to 
make matters worse, and if “‘merry England” was 
ever unhappy, that was the time of all others—this 
was, say, in the years 1586-7. Spain, under Philip 
II. was preparing a formidable flotilla called the 
‘Invincible Armada,” and here I transcribe the 
page of history which tells best the incident alluded 
to. 


“But the Court of England saw that if King 
Philip’s fleet was in condition to conquer England, 
he would not abandon the design for Mary being 
put out of the way, and that he certainly designed 
to conquer it for himself and not for another. So 
orders were given to make all possible haste with a 
fleet. Yet they were so little provided for such an 
invasion, that though they had then twenty good 
vessels on the stocks, it was not possible to get them 
in a condition to serve that summer, and the design 














of Spain, was to sail over in 1587. So unless by 
corruption or by any other method, the attemps 
could be put off for that year, there was no strength 
ready to resist so powerful a fleet. But when it 
seemed not possible to prevent the present execution 
of so great a design, a merchant of London, to their 
surprise, undertook it. He was well acquainted 
with the revenues of Spain, with all the charges and 
all that they could raise. He knew all their funds 
were swallowed up, that it was impossible for them 
to victual and set out their fleet, but by their credit 
in the Bank of Genoa. So he undertook to write to 
all the places of trade, and to get such drafts made 
on that bank; that he should by that means have 
it so entirely in his hands, that there should be no 
money current there—equal to the great occasion of 
victualing the fleet of Spain. He records the keep- 
ing of such a treasure dead in his hands—till the 
season of victualing was over—would be a loss of 
forty thousand pounds sterling ; and at that rate he 
could save England. He managed the matter with 
such secrecy and success that the fleet could not be 
sent out that year. At so small a price and with so 
skillful management was the nation saved at that 
time ! 

“This, it seems, was thought too great a mystery 
of State, to be communicated to Camden, or to be 
published by him, when the instructions were put 
in his hands for writing the history of that glorious 
reign. But the famous Boyle, Karl of Cork, who 


| had then great share in affairs in Ireland, came to 


know it, and told it to two of his children, from 
whom I have it.” 

Thus writes Burnet, and we have additional evi- 
dence of its authority (if any were needed) by find- 
ing it adopted by Rev. Mr. Nares, D. D., Regis 
Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford, in his very able work entitled, “ Life and 
Times of Lord Burghley, Lord High Treasurer in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 

The name of this “ Merchant of London” does 
not appear. Perhaps at that period the profession 
to which he belonged had not reached the eminence 
it has now attained or we should find it in the Peer- 
age. Perhaps the Government or the Court did not 
eare to admit that by so humble an instrument 
England was saved from becoming entirely Spanish. 
Be that as it may, we know that, after being thus 
delayed for a season (which in those days of but 
one season for sailing a year, was equivalent to a 
year’s delay,) on 29th May, 1588, the “ Annus 
Mirabilis” of History, the great Armada, sailed for 


| England; but during the interval England had not 





been idle. She laid aside the entangling contro- 
versy of Church dogmas and went to work in her 
dockyards, and by the time the Armada put to sea, 
Iloward, and Drake, and Hawkins, were afloat also 
with a respectable force (and aided by the elements, ) 
met and effectually destroyed the miscalled invinci- 
ble Armada, and from that time to the present Spain 
has never regained her marine ascendancy, and 
England has never lost it. 


But here let us pause and conjecture, if we can, 
what would England have been now (even if the 
name had been allowed to exist,) compared with 
what she now is, if the Armada had sailed a year 
earlier, and won the prize it sought; in a word been 
what its name assumed it to be—invincible. Ihave 
in vain attempted to sketch a comparative picture. 
We all know what she is, but in beginning to block 
out a picture of what she would have been, we must 
first begin with stripping John Bull of his gilt but- 
ton coat, his well brushed hat, and his drab gaiters 
—and putting on his head a “ Sombrara Ancha” or 
a “ Montero cap,” throw over his shoulders a spa- 
cious cloak—we must next change his food, and in- 
stead of roast beef and plum pudding, teach him and 
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! 
force him to eat “ gaspacho” and “ olla podrida ;” nor 


would matters of change stop here—the Spaniard 
will always prove to insist upon obliterating the 
language of a conquered people; instead, then of 
the curt and honest “ how are you,” the salutation 
would have been “ Como esta ustead ’Senor y viva 
ustead mil anso y yo para Contareos.” 

Starting then in 1588, with these changes or modi- 
fications in garb, in fund and in language, I ask 
what mind, however fruitful in conjecture or acute 
in deduction, would be capable of tracing, with any 
reliable accuracy, a sketch of what England or the 
English would this day be, compared with what she 
now is, if, as before said Philip of Spain had not 
been thwarted by a “commercial” “coup de main” 
in 1587. 

Although, as before said, the name of this mer- 
chant patriot has not been transmitted to us, the 
deed which stamps his character with imperishable 
memories, lives and will live as long as history has 
ability to record and transmit acts of patriotism and 
virtue. I simply ask, Mr. President, that this little 
page of authentic history be transcribed and added 
to the record of this day’s proceedings; that those 
of us who may indulge an honest pride in our call- 
ing and in that of our common ancestry, may not 
forget that at a most critical period of our mother 
country’s history, all that attaches of good to the 
language and advancement of that country was 
saved from not only talking but ‘‘ walking Spanish,” 
by the timely sagacity and patriotic effort of “a 
Merchant of London.” 


Verily, lady reader, there are queer things which 
might have happened in History, had it only been 
our destiny—but Fate willed it otherwise. For if 
England, Madame, (Heaven help us!) had only been 
Espagnolized, or Spanish browned, in the days of 
Queen Bess—mercy quoth’a, what a coil there would 
have been. For you, instead of playing Lieder ohne 
Worte at the piano, would have been singing, 


“No, no, no, quiero casarme, 
Mas mejor ser soltera,” 


with a guitar, while we, your amigo, instead of 
praising your wonderful gray eyes, or beautiful 
black ones, would have been adoring sus ojos verdes 
—worshiping your green ones! And oh! oh! oh! 
what if when the Turk leaned on his blood-stained 
sword before the walls of Vienna, John Sobieski 
had not hammered him—and Monsieur le Ture had 
advanced and helped himself to all the world! 
(We’re not original—but we don’t care.) Then— 
ah, dear lady reader—you might have been leading 
but a harem-scarem sort of life, and we, your de- 
voted friend, would have been editing Graham in 
Arabic, using such a ’linguo as wojodna bira ’hmat 
allah ra’hah, and possibly quoting to you from the 
Persian : 


“T see the midnight of thy hair, 
And of thy lips the morning red; 
And of thy smiles the daybreak fair, 
But dawn, night, noon, will soon have fled— 
The fairest things we soonest miss, 
The present time alone is sure, 
Oh, youth, spring up, its joys secure.” 


But whatever we were, Madame, we would have 
been joyous—that we know—have worshiped you 
and your sex—that we feel—have sung in any 
tongue and under any faith the great merits of good 











fellowship; the glory of cosmopolite philosophy— 
and above all and under all and through all-—Koran, 
Veda or Shaster—would have believed in love, mer- 
riment, bravery, and your eyes! 


seaues Alf Sigma—isn’t it? Yes—come in, sir— 


come in! 


A MATTER OF FACT CORRESPONDENT. 

Opinions vary. A friend of mine has been West, 
and has seen—not the elephant—but the Indian, 
and has also been chased by him. 

Commenting on this fact, he writes me: 

“Much has been said by poets and romantie 
young ladies, about the picturesque aspect and the 
noble form of an untamed, untameable warrior of 
the prairie, and far be it from me to gainsay them. 

“An Indian 7s a noble spectacle—in a picture, or 
at a safe distance—but when this ‘ noble spectacle,’ 
in company with a dozen other ‘noble spectacles,’ 
is moving his moccasins in your direction, and’ you 
have to do some tall walking in order to keep the 
capillary substance on the summit of your cranium, 
all his ‘ nobility’ vanishes, and you see in him only 
a painted, greasy miscreant, who will, if you give 
him a chance, lift your hair with the same Christian 
spirit, composed and most serene, with which he 
would ask another ‘spectacle’ for ‘a little more of 
that baked dog.’ I used to think like the poets; 
now the sight of an Indian gives me a cramp in the 
stomach.” 

Aur A. Siema. 


conser We find the following in our pleasant and 
courteous cotemporary, The Baltimore Weekly Dis- 
patch, a paper which, by the way, we endorse in all 
sincerity as one of the very best family weeklies in 
the country, the proof thereof being that we always 
have it specially reserved for private reading and 
delectation : 


“ All the old women in petticoats and breeches, 
all the gossips, maiden aunts, quidnuncs, supersti- 
tious people, and darkies, during the past week, 
have been thrown into a state of great excitement 
by a supposed supernatural phenomenon, which was 
supposed to convey a mysterious warning from the 
other world: A common hen’s egg was found, fresh 
from the nest, bearing an inscription, formed of the 
shell itself, and perfectly legible, reading, ‘ Be 
watchful and beware.’ The letters were raised above 
the entire surface of the egg, and appeared as though 
they had been rudely written, and by some super- 
natural means, elevated to their position. What 
made the matter more strange was the fact that a 
similar curiosity was found in the same nest several 
days before, the egg in that case bearing the omi- 
nous words, ‘ Prepare to die.’ There were the eggs 
and there were the mysterious warning words. It 
was ludicrous to see the terror the affair created in 
some minds; and, what is strange, the manner in 
which these inscriptions were written upon the shells 
of the eggs has not yet been ascertained. Who did 
it, and how did he do it?” 


Now as to who did it, passes our powers; but if 
you ask how he did it, we think we can satisfy your 
laudable curiosity. Firstly, he got the egg—proba- 
bly stole it, if of an enterprising, financiering dispo- 
sition, and wrote on it, not in Grecian letters, but 
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in letters of grease, the ominous inscription. Then 
he laid the egg—in very strong vinegar, or dilute 
Sul. Acid—for some time, and then took it out. 

We believe that this is all of this amazing recipe 
which we shall publish in the present number. 
Lady readers of Graham, desirous of getting up a 
new style of visiting-cards, can have their names 
and addresses engraved in this manner—say on 
duck’s eggs—and as the eggs after the process are 
still good as ever, to boil or omelette or beat up| 
with with wine, and do not cost more than really | 
good cards, it will be seen that the system has its | 
advantages. Thus a lady on returning of a fine | 
day from Levy’s or Evans’ may exclaim—*“ Gracious 
goodness—two dozen eggs! Well, we shan’t need | 
any from our countryman to-morrow!” And as it 
would soon become a point of etiquette to leave none 
but perfectly fresh eggs, and as it wouldAe “ very 
unlady-like” to put off a stale one on a friend, it is 
evident that a new field of gossip would at once be | 
opened. Every centre-table would be provided with | 
a nest; and our fancy shops would be filled with | 
elegant wuf-eries, and egg-cases in silver and ivory. | 

Oh, Miss—fancy your receipts for a week after a. 
great ball! 








“Oh, charitable dame—remember the poor whom 
you could feed on your visitors’ cards! And the 
blane d’cuf is so very nourisbing! 

But we have said enough. If egg-cards don’t be- 
come fashionable after this, it will be because econ- 
omy, charity, domestic chemistry, and elegance are 
no longer beloved in society ! 

VACUNA. 
BY QUIEN SABE? 
[This fabled divinity, among the ancients, represented 
ease and rest.] 
Hard by the sparkling, laughing rill, 
Prostrate, at ease, beneath the shade, 
Lulled by the splashing of yon mill, 
On violet beds, we bless the maid, 
Vacuna, 
On a soft, cool couch of mossy green, 
Whose velvet flowers are tipped with brown, 
We sleep where the deep blue sky is seen, 
And sweetly dream till the sun goes down, 
Vacuna, 
We dream of the cataract’s sounding roar, 
Of the soothing grotto by the wave, 
Where the dead that sleep shall awake no more, 
For the lazy goddess watches their grave, 
Vacuna. 
We dream of the land of the Torrid Zone, 
Where from the thick jungle the wild beasts peep, 
As the traveler rests from the rage of the sun, 
And softly murmurs in troubled sleep, 
Vacuna. 
As we bathe our limbs in the silvery sheen 
Of the clear, cold rill that sparkles along, 
Till ’tis lost in the broad expanse of the green, 
We may soothe our souls with the innocent strain, 
Vacuna. 
Soon the trembling stars come twinkling out, 
Ani all sounds are hushed but the vesper breeze, 
When the luminous fire-fly flashes about, 
We may hear thy sweet name ’mid the whispering 
trees, Vacuna. 


Then the solemn shades of night grow cold 
As we sink to repose in the darkness so still; 
When we wake in the morn the new light to behold, 
As the angel of sleep thou hast kept us from ill, 
Vacuna. 


wee The following article from the Southern 
Homestead treating of that greatly misunderstood 
and unappreciated being the “Tom-boy,” is so 
fresh, so earnest, and we may add so beautiful in its 
whole scope, that we hope and are indeed sure that 
the readers of Graham will thank us for giving it, 
The spirit of health and joyousness and truth in- 
spires its every line. 


OUR DAUGHTERS, TOM-BOYS. 


Somebody says “the song of the Clerk” is yet 
unsung, “so perhaps is the praise of that peculiar 
institution” the “Tom-boy.” Nevertheless it is one 
that by old and endeared association commends 
itself to our love—one that by our cognizance or its 
beneficial influences, demands for itself our unquali- 
fied sanction. Why is it that the “'Tom-boy” has 
always been considered a name of reproach, and 
that as a class it is one forever persecuted and 
berated? Simply because it has become a custom 
with us to consider that there is no development 
for the young but the mental—that our daughters 
do not need beautiful forms, but only “loves” of 
dresses—that Jessie, or Jennie, or Hallie, must not 
be children, but tiny niming-eriming women—just 
mamma in duodecimo. This is a mistake. At 
this day, when our young men want so sadly what 
is tersely termed “ back-bone,” when our young 


| women want stamina, when as a people, we need 


| physical strength, there is a “reform” upon this 


subject very much needed also. 
I would have mothers remember that their daugh- 
ters’ lungs are no better adapted to bear without 


| injury the putrid air of close and heated rooms, than 


is the breathing apparatus of their sons. [ would 
have them remember that if restricted (physical) 


| education, enfeebled health, delicate, nervous system, 





and above all a purposeless, aimless life, are not 
calculated to bring out the genius and build up the 
reputation of their sons; neither are they to be 
depended on to do this for their daughters. I would 
have them encourage their little girls to exercise, 
effort, industry, and energy, so as to give them the 
health, vigor, activity, and power to expand into a 
glorious womanhood ;—in a word, I would that they 
be encouraged to become real, bona fide, flesh and 
blood “ Tom-boys.” 

My idea of a “Tom-boy” does not necessarily 
include rudeness, uncouth manners, or “ outlandish 
ways” generally—by no means. The ‘ Tom-boy” 
is an eager, earnest, impulsive, bright-eyed, glad- 
hearted, kind-souled, living and real specimen of 
the genus feminiw. If her laugh is a little too fre- 
quent, and her tone a trifle too emphatic, we are 
willing to overlook these for the sake of the true 
life, and exulting vitality to which they are the 
‘escape valves ;” and indeed we rather like the high 
pressure nature which must close off its superfluous 
steam” in such ebullitions. The glancing eye, the 
glowing cheek, the fresh, balmy breath, the lithe 
and graceful play of the limbs tell a tale of healthy 
and vigorous physical development, which is na- 
ture’s best beauty. The soul and the mind, will be 
developed also in due time, and we shall have before 
us a woman, in the highest sense of the term. 

The “ Tom-boy” is beautiful, in her way—she is 
wise also in a way peculiarly her own. She knows 
the nume of of all the cows, can ride the horses to 
water without bridle or saddle, a Za Joan d’Are, can 
tell you what the spade, shovel and hoe are made 
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for, she can hunt hens’ nests, feed the young turkeys, 


knows whereabouts on the bluff the first blue | 


violets grow, and where amid the thin grass in the 
meadow the wild strawberries ripen. She can de- 
scribe to you the different fish that haunt the favor- 
ite “branch,” for she’s caught the “ silver-shiners” 
many a time; can inform you when the young brood 
in the blue bird’s nest will be ready to fly, for that 
household is under her especial protection; and her 
native countenance is full of the visions of the 
weather-seer, as she explains to you that “it is 
certain to rain to-morrow,” for the “pink-eyed 
pimpernell” has closed, and there is a deep sigh 
from the South among the mountain pines. 

When the “Tom-boy” has sprung up to a health- 


ful and vigorous womanhood, she will be ready to | 


take hold of the duties of Life, to become a worker 
in the great system of humanity. She will not sit 
down to sigh over the “ work given her to do,” to 
simper nonsense, languish in ennui, or fall sick at 
heart—but she will ever be able to take up her bur- 
den of Duty, with nature, men society, and govern- 
ments. In her tread there will be sound philosophy, 


in her thoughts boldness and originality, in her | iailiin: ateaiial 
heart Heaven’s own purity, and the ‘‘ world will be | oe ee 


{ 


Youth rises like the morning mist, 
And fades like every dream away. 


In the old style—rather doleful—but the moral is 
good, albeit it only amounts to “go it while you’re 
young !”——which was already in rhyme. 


“See them blossoms faded 
On Life’s sultry plain; 
Soon you'll wilt as they did, 
Ne’er to sprout again! 
Yonder rose decaying, 
Though it haint no tongue; 
Looks as if *twere saying, 
‘Go 1T while you’re young!’” 


Talking of ballads reminds us of a singular fact 


not known perhaps to antiquarians, that many odd 


| 
| 


better that she has lived in it.””’ That beautiful idea | 


80 well expressed by Longfellow, 
* Life is real, Life is earnest,” 

will be the soul of all her actions—she will early 
realize that woman, the world’s great verb, was 
created not merely “to be,” but “to do,” and too 
aften, alas! “to suffer” also. But to this, her 
allotted task, she will bring health, vigor, energy 
and spirits, and these will give her both the power 
and the endurance, without which her life must be, 
in some respects at least, a failure. 

I would that everybody could learn to love and 
appreciate that beautiful embodiment of freshness, 
grace, sincerity, simplicity, and nature, the “Tom- 
boy.” L. V. F. 


Something /ike an article that. It is some time 





since it first appeared—but this is its first appearance | 


in our pages, ahd if it is reprinted in every journal in 
America and England it will meet with no more 
than its deserts. 
BALLAD. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 
I heard the water dash and foam, 
And thought upon the sea-beat sands; 
Of wonders witnessed fur from hone, 
And golden hours in distant lands: 
Of mountain, castle, town and tower, 
Of masking, mirth, and revel gay, 
The reverie pleased me for an hour, 
Then faded like a dream away. 
1 heard a lady touch the lute, 
And bird-like sing at early dawn; 
I thought of those whose strains were mute, 
And gentle loves long past and gone— 
Of kisses, glances, vows and sighs, 
And lovely forms in bright array, 
Where are they now—those lips and eyes? 
All faded like a dream away. 
I heard the glasses clush and ring, 
Methought I stood beside the Khine, 
Methought I heard the breth’ren sing 
A Gaudeamus o'er their wine. 
Those hours have fled. Life fleeteth too, 
As phantoms flit in morning gray, 
All waxeth old which once was new, 
And fadeth lke a dream away. 


So dames—remem ber, us ye list, 
Be ever merry while ye may; 





English songs—three or four hundred years old— 
are reprinted in this country in a mutilated form. 
Take the following verse from a four cent song book, 
published in Nassau St., N. Y. The extract is from 
the Green Broom Field—the gray goss-hawk being 


“Then when she went to the green broom field, 
Where her love was fast asleep, 

With a gray goose-hawk and a green laurel bough, 
And a green broom under his feet. 

* And when he awoke from out his sleep, 
An angry man was he; 

He looked to the East and he looked to the West, 
And he wept for his sweetheart to see. 

“Oh! where was you, my gray goose-hawk, 
The hawk that I loved so dear, 

That you did not awake me from out my sleep 
When my sweetheart was so near!]” 

Isn’t that old enough English? The Demon Lover, 
originally first printed in Minstrelsy of the Border, 
and Motherwell’s Minstrelsy, is also reprinted in 
Philadelphia as a penny “broadside,” but in a 
greatly corrupted form, it being here called The 
House Carpenter. If the reader has the best edition 
of Percy’s Relies—that published by F. Bell, (over 
Thomas & Sons auction store, Phila.,) he will find 
the original. Some of the changes from it in the 
American penny version are very strange. 

The following verse is from the original : 

“T might have had a king’s daughter 
Par, far beyond the sea; 

I might bave had a king’s daughter, 
Had it not been for love o’ thee.” 

Compare the following from the American version. 

* I might have married the king’s daughter, dear,” 
“You might have married her,” cried she, 

“Yor Iam murried to a House Carpenter, 
And a fine young man is he.” 

Original version. 14 stanza, 

“Oh hold your tongue of your weeping,” says he. 
“Of your weeping now let me be; 

I will show you how the lilies grow 
On the banks of Italy.” 

American version: 

“Oh dry up your tears, my own true love, 
And cease your weeping,” cried he; 

“For soon you'll see your own happy home, 
On the banks of old Tennessee.” 


Notwithstanding the great deviations from the 
text in these American Old English penny ballads, 
we are certain that they contain fragments of the 
original versions which have escaped English editors. 


April, ’49. 
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Sr. Ronan’s Wety. Waverly Household Series. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
gon. It is very true that Scott’s works form a cy- 
elus, or complete series, each having an individual 
character necessary to the identity of the whole; 
and it may be added, that none of the series is more 
requisite to “complete the set,” and prove the ver- 
satility of his genius, than St. Ronan’s Well. It is 
not a legend of romance, of wild adventure, of bor- 
der foray, but it is a very good modern novel, one 
of the daily and English watering-place life of forty 
years ago: a work not without deep pathos, merry 
touches, sunshine and clouds. 

We would call the reader’s attention to the supe- 
rior merit of this series of Scott’s works. Consider- 
ing its paper, typography, binding, and engravings, 
we do not believe that a cheaper edition than this 
can be issued, at one dollar a volume, two volumes 
to each novel. Every library should have Scott— 
“ Waverly” will bear reading and re-reading, and is 
a series that all young persons should be encouraged 
to read. It will not vitiate the mind or corrupt the 
heart so much as some professed/y edifying works 
that we wot of will do, while there are no books in 
existence to be compared to it, for forming a sound 
taste for history and literature. 





Mary Derwent. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. An Indian novel, 
and a Romance of the Revolution, Mary Derwent is 
one of the most exciting, and we may say one of the 
very best of the kind ever written. The construc- 
tion of the plot manifests no little ingenuity, while 
the characters are not only individually and strongly 
marked, but are contrasted—placed in apposition to 
each other in the various scenes—with very striking 
effect. Mary Derwent is in the full sense a dramatic 
novel—but it is not to be confounded with those 
gaw-dust, mere scalping and tomahawk affairs, which 
evince neither genius or critical taste. It is not 
metaphysical, or full of fine-spun analysis of life, 
but it is ¢nteresting—and this is about as much as 
can be said of any book, with the thermometer at 
96 in the shade. In these days we want iced bever- 
ages and good /ight literature—well sketched novels, 
prompt-marching romances, which tell their own 
stories of love and war; and this is one of them. 
Buy it, and take it out of town with you, reader. 
And remember, when you have concluded it, that 
Peterson has many another novel as well printed, 
as cheap, and as well adapted to while away the 
time. 

Tar Lire or Racnet. By Madame Anita de 
Barréra. (Advance Sheets.) One of the most re- 
markable women whom the world ever saw was 
Racnet—and as is fit, she has become the subject 
of an equally remarkable biography, by one of the 
most accomplished and talented women of the age— 
2 lady combining so many extraordinary abilities, 








manifested with such prodigal versatility, that we 
are tempted at the very outset to forget the work in 
the genius and personnel of the writer. 


The lady to whom we refer is the celebrate Mme. 
Anita de Barréra, who, some years ago, as Madame 
Georges, made her debut in the literary, world, en 
amateur it is true, but with the fidelity to nature 
and earnestness of the real artist, in the “ Annals 
of the Queens of Spain.” In the present work on 
Rachel, which will soon appear in this country, the 
reader will find a marvelous knowledge of Art, Lite- 
rature, and above all of the world, in its most varied 
and highest forms, manifeating itself in whole-souled 
criticism and cosmopolite largeness and liberality of 
thought. We take the liberty of making an extract 
from the Preface to this Life of Rachel, trusting 
that it may induce the reader who is refined enough 
to take some interest in the history of Art and Lite- 
rature, to give the work a careful perusal when it 
appears : 


‘Tn order to form a correct judgment of celebrated 
persons we should have a previous knowledge of the 
sphere in which they moved, of the circumstances 
in which they were placed, of the epoch at which 
their star arose. 


“Among those whose names the many-tongued 
dame has borne to the remotest corners of the civil- 
ized world, none have exemplified more forcibly than 
Rachel the truth of the Spanish adage which ao- 
cords the palm, not to the most deserving, but te 
him who arrives in time. Be this not understood, 
however, as a disparagement of the merit of the 
justly celebrated daughter of Israel. But, without 
in the least intending to detract from talents so 
universally acknowledged, it must be allowed that 
in her case Fortune came most opportunely to the 
aid of genius, and that every event, from the com- 
mencement to the close of her career, has justified 
to the utmost her surname of Felix. 


“Genius, even when seconded by persevering 
will, is not sufficient to conquer the heights ambition 
would scale; it needs the concurrence of auspicious 
circumstances, and Chance, though aptly called the 
God of fools, has drawn from stagnant obscurity 
Napoleons, Shakspeares and Newtons, who else had 
ignobly lived and ingloriously died. 

“The moment when Rachel came forward was 
that of a crisis. The public was weary of the 
clamors of the partisans of the old school, and of 
those of the new. The question which had kindled 
so fierce a war between the classicists and the ro- 
manticists was about to be decided in favor of the 
latter. Tragedy was atits last gasp; the theatre, 
so long the admired and envied model of all Europe, 
was tottering to its foundation under the load of debt 
which the indifference and neglect of a fickle publie 
had allowed to accumulate upon it. The few actors 
of any real talent who still lingered about the for- 
saken temple, vainly sought to resist the torrent 
that bore them into the ranks of the exultant roman- 
ticists ; compelled to worship false gods, they relue- 
tantly apostatized from the creed of which they had 
once been the worthy champions. Nor should the 
impartial chronicler too hastily condemn these 
recreants; the performance of tragedies had become 
impossible from the lack of competent tragie ao- 
tresses; the debutants, half converted by the new 
dogmes, were no longer animated by the sacred fire; 
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no extent of good will could compensate the lack of | 
genius, of talent, of spirit; each new actress was 
the exact counterpart of her predecessor, reproducing 
before a wearied and disgusted public, the same | 
faulty style, the same ranting, whining, monotonous | 
declamation; name succeeded name, and passing 
unnoticed before a Parisian audience, sank, one after | 
the other, into the same lethean obscurity, the pro- 
vinces entombing each at the close of her short and | 
epitaphless career. 

“Alas, the abomination of desolation had fallen | 
upon the sanctuary! Imperious, despotic Roman- | 
. ticism had pronounced its quos ego / * * * and the | 
masterpieces of the French stage awaited, in dust | 
and forgetfulness, an improbable resurrection. The 
announcement of ‘Cinna,’ ‘Andromaque’ and ‘ Mé- | 
rope,’ sufficed to transform the once crowded house 
into a desert, and exhausted instead of replenishing | 
the treasury. 

“With Talma and Mlle. Duchesnois true French 


which neither posthumous flattery nor detraction 
find a place. Even the truth due to the dead should 
be spoken within certain limits. When the faults 
and errors of one who attained so high a rank as an 
artiste are trumpeted by the tongue of Malice, or 
hinted at by the conscientious biographer, the reader 
must bear in mind the sphere in which she was born 
and passed her early youth, the intoxicating influ- 
ence of unexpected fame and opulence, the bewilder- 
ing effect of the sudden transition from the society 
of the low, ignorant and vulgar to that of the most 
highbred, educated and aristocratic of the land, the 


| satiety and weariness that the prompt fulfillment of 


every wish soon brought with it, the nervously irri- 
table and constitutionally frail organization of the 
being who was constantly called upon to personify 
the most violent and wearing passions: let us not 
then wonder that her aspirations toward the good 
and the beautiful were often followed by no results, 
that the creature so richly endowed by prodigal na- 


tragedy had ended. We do not speak of Mlle. | ture, so powerfully sustained by fortune, should not 


Georges, for she had forsaken her ethereal mistress 
for one of the earth, earthy—Marion Delorme could 
not be expected to become the chaste and heroic | 
Pauline, nor could Tisbe exchange the fanciful garb 
of the Venetian courtezan, to assume the Roman 
robe and Roman feelings of a Junia. 

“The Drama was triumphant, the Tragic Muse, | 
still beautiful in her solitude and sadness, her rent 
and worn mantle ill concealing her poverty, her | 
crown shivered, her proud throne mocked and de- 
faced, her tears unseen, her sighs unheeded, in for- | 
saken, still imperial majesty, the Great Relic of a | 
Great Past, was preparing to flee forever from the | 
ingrate land that now worshiped a usurper, when 
the hand of a child arrested her flight, and, for a | 
brief space, restored her empire. 

“ Three-fourths of the following pages were writ- 
ten during the life of the celebrated woman whose 
career constitutes their subject. As the work drew | 
to a close the tomb opened to receive her who for | 
eighteen years had been the pride of the French | 
stage. But the event that has cast so deep a gloom | 
over the prospects of classic art, depriving it of its | 
sole support, can make no difference in a work in | 


have been uniformly great, and that blemishes 
should have darkened her finest traits. 

“Yet with all her imperfections it will be long 
before the world will see another Rachel—the stage 


_ another tragedienne uniting her genius, her intuitive 
| conception of the sublime and the beautiful, her ex- 


traordinary power of expressing what she so per- 
fectly conceived, her grand pagan qualities, her 
greek statue-like figure, her majesty of brow and 
attitude, her quiet dignity of manner. The lovers 
of art have sustained an irreparable loss and mourn- 
fully exclaim: ‘‘ There’s a great spirit gone!” ... 


“Tf tragedy did dot die when disease laid so fatal 


_ grasp on her last interpreter, at least she sank into 


so lethargic a sleep that the strenuous efforts made 
to arouse her, have only proved their own futility, 
and justified the triumphant pens of her adversaries. 
She who could revive the life, the soul, is herself 
gone forever. Well may we deplore the loss of the 
priestess whose hand could alone rekindle the ex- 
tinct flame, and exclaim: 


Si Pergama deztra, 
Defendi possent etiam hac defensa fuissenl. 
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Go Readers and Gorrespondents. 


Ir is not, we fully admit altogether becoming for | fiance of destiny, a savage looking of life in the 


@ publication to speak ef what it has done—but 
custom sanctions the usage, and we can say with the 
utmost consciouness of truth, that our attention is 
often called to the fact by friends whose opinion is 
of weight, that since Granam has thrown itself 
heart and soul into the new movement of the day— 
into advocating Health, Joyousness, Hopefulness 
and a heart and soul cultivation of the Beauty and 
Pleasure of Life, that articles advocating the same 
views have appeared by scores in the press in every 
part of the United States. Until within a very few 
months, our whole literature, popular poetry, art 
and habitual tone of intellectual thought was incon- 
eeivably and almost unexceptionably grim. Wail- 
ing and whimpering, grim defiance of fate, Psalms 
of Hard Work without a trace of a smile, or a ge- 
nial, cheery under current of feeling were everywhere 
to be found. Where there was not despair, tears 
and weakness, there was at best a sort of fierce de- 





face, and a resolve to show pluck against misery. 
All very well this latter—very well so far as it went. 
But it did not go far enough. It went as farasa 
bull terrier, a snapping-turtle, a prize-fighter with 
his head in chancery or game-cock merit could go 
—but not far enough for an intellectual, rational 
human being, whose destiny it is to subjugate the 
world by the strong hand and to enjoy it. 

As yet the change is slight—and yet we see it. 
Articles advocating common sense, and the health 
of mind and of body, are beginning to show them- 
selves more frequently. The query why people 
must always groan and be doleful or “very sadly 
serious” in life and religion, and in all things in- 
volving cultivated thought, is beginning to be very 
frequently asked. A storm of ridicule has burst 
over the spasmodic, the sentimental and melancholy 
bards of the day, and their Upharsin is beginning 
to glimmer faintly but in awful characters on the 
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wall, through the misty darkness which they have 
evoked. The old and established thinkers of our 


country—our professed literati—all hold more or 


less to the old views, though many profess perfect 
acquiescence in the new. Of course they are all in 
favor of earnest and prompt development of a new 
system of education for the young; of bringing out 
the physical and the moral quite as much as the 
intellectual, and of substituting in the latter, more 
vivid and practical knowledge for tread-mill “ disci- 
pline” in dead studies—yes—they believe in all this, 
the only trouble being that not one in twenty ever 
writes or says anything decided, active and practical 
on the subject. Of course they believe in Joyous- 
ness—only they never show their belief, or help this 
hard-driven, over-worked, goaded by a feverish sense 
of duty and country to be joyous. Great admira- 
tion, too, we hear admitted for cosmopolite philoso- 
phy, liberal views, and the good-fellowship of the 
wide world—but very little expressed. And yet 
there isa change going on, anda time is coming when 
a liberal, a genial and a joyous spirit will be the 
great characteristic and standard of all popular 
writing—when truth to Nature will be the ultimate 
test of excellence—and when all of this melancholy 
and morose stuff—this maudlin muflishness will be 
swept away to keep company with the pastorals and 
rusty wigs of the last century. 

We base our assertions on the manifest influence 
which the best part of the elder literature (for in- 
stance Irving’s works) is exerting, and from the 
number of young and rising writers, as yet unknown 
to fame, but who will constitute our future great 
names, who are looking about and seeking for some- 
thing more practical and cheering than what they 
have been accustomed to. “Is there not after all, 
more that is good to a healthy man, and to a gentle- 
man and scholar in Sterne, Rabelais, Maginn, 
Father Prout, and more that is common to the world 
in allits ages, than in most of the morbid yet popular 
works of the age?” One such query as this from a 
friend, indicates that the leaven is working. 

A great and very true sign, yet one which too 
many of our city schclars will ridicule, not appre- 
ciating it, is the cordial and extraordinary unanimity 
with which every manifestation of Joyousness and 
genial Common Sense, is seized upon by the country 
papers. These publications are the real and healthy 
exponents of the national mind as it is. What their 
editors endorse they believe. And they are not only 
prompt to see where a mind is wrestling with all its 
might to introduce simple, vigorous truth, but they are 
alsu ready and hearty in giving aid. Consequently, 
we find them readily and frequently reprinting such 
excellent articles as'that on the Jom Boy, from the 
Southern Homestead, and encouraging with a good 
word—all writers desirous of putting the best face 
on life, 

We have yet another assurance, from the great 
number of letters which are sent us, encouraging us 
to say what we can for the good cause, and praising 
our humble efforts in it. The following, from a most 
accomplished writer, and one for whom we entertain 


the highest respect; and which has just reached us, 

_is a case in point. 
Boston, JuNnE 1858, 
Eprror Letanp:—I feel constrained to notify 
' you that this way people are not a little struck by 
| your brave speaking out on subjects in general, and 
especially on the subject of laughing rather than 
erying. Not that it is strange you should think 
what you say, but that you should say what you 
think, with Mrs. Grundy certainly against you— 
there is the cause of astonishment. O no, there 
are plenty, of course, who are not fools and feel just 
so, too; yet to imagine one being what you are and 
standing where you do, and publicly advocating 
cheerfulness for yourself and the world, instead of 
preferring the same in secret—yes, it may well create 
a sensation! 
Many years hitherto, I have inclined to act out 

the spirit of the bymn— 


“ Why should the children of a King 
Go mourning all their days?” 
And so have exposed myself to a chilling mist of 
dissatisfaction, and now and then a hail-storm of 
| eensure, from those who held that I ought to join 
them continually in— 





“Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound ; 
Mine ears attend the cry.” 


Since you have fired the first ten-pounder out of 
the Graham cannon, a number of cotemporaries, I 
notice, both secular and religious, are touching off 
their crackers to the shout of—“Who’s afraid !” 
Welcome to the cause, every one of them! 

“There's a good time coming, boys,” 
Women, men and girls, 

When premiums will not be paid 
For being nuns and churls. 

When length of face and solemn air, 
From morn to noon and night, 

Will not the prime assurance be 
That all within is right. 

There’s a good time coming—shout 
The gracious truth abroad! 

When cheer of soul shall please mankind 
As aye it pleaseth God. 

TAKIN’ Nores. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


No arrangements will be made for articles until they 
are received and read. 

Letters referring to terms for articles, or for any 
thing not in the Editorial department, should be 
addressed to the proprietors, Messrs. Watson & Co. 

Requests for copies of the Magazine should not be 
addressed to the editor, but to the Publishers. 

No contribution will be accepted unless written on 
one side of the paper. 

Rejected articles will not be returned. 

' Letters will not be answered unless they inclose a 
postage stamp. 

As Graham’s is a strictly literary magazine, with a 

- large circulation among all classes of readers, 
contributors are requested to avoid touching on 
those political or religious subjects which have 
their advocates in publications appropriate to them. 
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Sadies’ Department. 


Fasnions.—Though no definite changes have as yet appeared to indicate with any posi- 
tive certainty the fashions for autumn, yet it may be fairly inferred that dresses trimmed 
with quilles, and those made with double skirts, will maintain their accustomed vogue 
through the coming season. For the sake of variety, many new styles of disposing of the 
trimming employed for quillee will doubtless, from time to time, be devised, and new trim- 
mings introduced. Cut velvet is among the most favorite novelties for quillee. 

Dresses with double skirts, intended for walking costume, will be ornamented with very 
little trimming. For young ladies, three rows of buttons in passementerie, placed on exch 
side of the upper jupe, are a favorite style of trimming. No novelty in corsages has yet 
appeared. 

Numerous ball dresses have recently been made. One is composed of mallow-color silk, 
covered with two skirts of tulle of the same hue. At the edge of each of the tulle skirts 
there is a deep row of blonde, surmounted by a ruche of tulle disposed in a waved pattern. 
Between each of the waves, or spaces formed by the ruche, is fixed a bow of narrow gauze 
ribbon. A fichu, trimmed with blonde, ribbon and ruches of tulle, is worn over the low 
corsage. The sleeves, which are short and in puffs, are trimmed with a frill of blonde, with 
bows and ends of mallow-color ribbon. A bouquet of mallow-color Glycine ornaments the 
centre of the fichu; and sprays of the same flowers, intermingled with its delicate pale green 
foliage, are worn in the hair. A parure of amethysts, encircled with diamonds and pearls, 
is adopted with the above-mentioned dress. Anether ball dress is composed of maize-color 
silk, covered with three skirts of tulle of the same color, eached edged with a bouillonné, of 
tulle; in the bouillonné, small flowers of various colors are intermingled. The uppermost 
skir $ is looped up, at intervals, by bows of maize-color ribbon. The corsage, which is low 
and full, is trimmed with blonde and flowers; the sleeves are in puffs, and ornamented with 
flowers. 

We may here mention an evening dress displaying much novelty which has just been 
prepared in Paris for a Russian lady of rank, at present sojourning in Baden-Baden. The 
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dress has two skirts, one composed of rich white Italian taffety, and the other of Alengon 

| lace. The under one (that composed of white taffety) is trimmed with a bouillon of white | 

tulle, and in the bouillon are, at intervals, intermingled pinks of all colors. These flowers 

| are scented with a perfume resembling their natural odor. The lace upper skirt has a scal- 

| loped edge, and the pattern consists of wreaths running up the skirt perpendicularly, and 

at regular intervals, The bouquets at the lowest part of each wreath form the scallops at 

| | the edge of the skirt, and each wreath decreases in width as it ascends to the waist. Between 

the wreaths figured on the lace, cordons or traines of pinks are disposed so as to pass up | 

the skirt in the same direction. The corsage is composed of Alengon lace; itis trimmed | 

with rows of the same lace, and with a small cordon, sprays, and bouquets of pinks. The 

coiffure will consist of the same lace and flowers which ornament the eorsage, combined 
with long, pendant foliage. 

We have seen some pocket handkerchiefs ornamented with lace and needlework in a style 
of unusual richness and taste. One handkerchief, of very small size, has the corners | 
rounded, and the ground is almost entirely covered with Valenciennes insertion and needle- | 
work; the pattern of the work consisting principally of medallions in open-work. This | 
handkerchief is encircled with a row of magnificent Valenciennes lace, figured with a medal - 
lion pattern, corresponding with that of the needlework onthe ground. Another handker- 
chief, about the same size as that just mentioned, is composed of the finest batiste, and is 
edged all round with a border of embroidery. Above this border, their is a row of palm 
leaves in Valenciennes, separated one from another by a running pattern in embroidery. 
Another elegant handkerchief has the four corners formed of Valenciennes encircled by rich 
embroidery. 


Several elegant novelties in under-sleeves have just appeared. Some of those composed 
of white muslin are very prettily trimmed with two fluted frills, under each of which there | 
is a strip of pink ribbon of the width of the frill. The upper frill is surmounted witha | 
emall bouillonné, trimmed at intervals with bows and flowing ends of pink ribbon. Others 
are composed of large puffs of white muslin, over which rows of pink ribbon are placed | 
longitud.nally. Below the puffs there is a frill of scalloped needlework. A very pretty | 
style of siccve is formed of two puffs of muslin, and a frill; the latter finished by two rows | 
of eising, surmcunted by three narrow rows of black velvet. 





A nea t-dress, adapted for evening costume, consists of a resiile, or net, formed of scarlet | 
velvet ani gold. The trimming consists of a magnificent ostrich feather, tipped with red. 
This toather which is ixed on the right side, passes round the front edge of the net, and 

wavs lightly over the left shoulder, a little toward the back. A fall of white blonde finishes 
| the corfure at the back. 

Caps are variously trimmed, A cap composed of blonde is trimmed with ruche of the 
same, and with icops of cerise-color ribbon, disposed alternately with loops of black ribbon. 
A very pretty cap has the crown formed of crossings of black velvet. 
sists of trills uf blonde separated by rows of blue ribbon. 
| posed of blonde. and on one side a bow of blue ribbon. 


The trimming con- 
There is a triple curtain com- 


An elegunt dress, intended to be worn in the country, consists of mauve-color silk, figured 
with very narrow horizontal stripes of the same tint. The skirt is ornamented with quilles, 
formed of four or five fluted plaitings of the same silk as the dress. The plaitings run 
perpendicularly up the dress, and in the centre of each there is a row of green passementerie. 
The corsage is high, and without a basque, and is trimmed with quillings of silk and roses 
of green passementerie. The sleeves are very wide, and edged with rows of the same trim- 
ming as that which ornaments the corsage and the skirt. The collar and under-sleeves 
prepared for this dress, are of worked muslin. The bonnet is composed of Leghorn, trim- 
med on the outside with a bird of Paradise feather, and in the inside with maize-color rib- 


bon and blonde. The strings are of maize-color ribbon. A mantelet of black silk is worn 
on the shoulders. 
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MANTELET BRANSINI—DIAGRAM. 


The Mantelet Bransini, of which we give an engraving in front of the book, is made of 
black silk, with silk of the same quality, a very broad ribbon quilled all round, as shown in 
our illustration, and upon each edge there is a narrow strip of black silk velvet laid close, 
and covering the edge of the ribbon, and on the outer edge of which there is a narrow black 
ribbon goffered. The upper part, marked A in our illustration, and “ Back” in our work- 
ing diagram, has a very deep rich lace laid along, which extends along the back, over which 
a very pretty small hood falls, gracefully terminating with two tassels. This mantelet is 
| expected to be the most fashionable of any, and black will be the most prominent color. 

Our diagram for cutting out is given for a medium sized lady, and must be enlarged or 
made smaller according to the fair wearer. 
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~ OGhe Workh-Gable. 


Ir is singular to observe how the arts of life have always had either a masculine or femi- 
nine appropriation. In our own day much has been done, and the work is still going on, 
to open out to women new spheres of usefulness, by means of which they may have greater 
hope of being raised above want through the honorable means of their own exertions. It 
seems extremely difficult to break down those barriers.of prejudice and custom which con- 
fine women’s industry within such narrow bounds; and the only solution we can find is, 
that old-established habits of thought cannot be easily turned away from the idea that do- 
mestic life alone is the true sphere of her gentle labors, and that beyond its precincts there 
is danger that her soft nature should be hardened by the cultivation of business faculties. 
On the other hand, it is noticeable that men readily appropriate arts which were once the 
sole property of women. Thus in the early ages it was the women who not only spun, but 
wove and dyed; and these occupations were considered strictly appropriate. Even the ori- 
gin of these arts was ascribed to feminine invention. Thus, in Egypt, Isis had the honor 
of originating and promulgating the process by which the fabrics which form the materials 
of human garments are woven, and receive their form and shape and color. The Greeks 
ascribed the same benevolent intervention to Minerva; and the Peruvians believed that they 
owed this debt of gratitude to the wife of Manco Capac. Thus, whether to the goddess or 
the woman, it was still to female influence that those most useful arts of life were attributed ; 
and though the vast improvements which have followed on advancing civilization have 
transformed these labors of the individual into immense wholesale operations, in which 
machinery does the work of a hundred hands in a moment of time, it is not the less matter 
of record in human history, that the work that is now done by the mighty power of steam 
was once performed by the delicate hand of woman. 





CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
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PEARL SPRAYS FOR THE HAIR. 


One of our first objects, in the Work-Table department of this journal, is to give as great 
a variety as possible of articles which can be produced by feminine industry and ingenuity, 
and to supply to those ladies who may reside at distances from either the capital or the 
large provincial towns, hints, suggestions, and directions for forming many of the numer- 
ous and fashionable novelties which belong exclusively to them, and which are continually 
appearing, and are, in mauy cases, not brought into general notice until too late to lay 
claim to one of the first of their recommendations, that of being in fashion. Taste is just 
now fabricating many very pretty ornaments for evening wear for the adornment of the 
head; and although we by no means advocate the too elaborate style of over-burdening, 
either outwardly or inwardly, that most noble part of the human body, a fashion which is 
daily becoming more general, we think there are many simple ornaments which add much 
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to the finish of a lady’s appearance. Our illustration is one of these, and we hope those 
ladies who may make it will agree with us in our opinion that it is really pretty. The en- 
graving shows the size of the beads, which must be of imitation pearl, and the manner in 
which they are arranged. It is only necessary to say that the rosettes are strung on fine 
wire, which enables them to keep their form, but for the long loops which hang from them 
soft cotton must be used. Three of these ornaments are introduced into the bows of colored 
ribbon, or black velvet, which are now always used to hide the comb at the back of the 
head, and together they form the prettiest head-dress we have lately seen. 





PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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PATTERN FOR CARD-BASKET.! 
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PROMENADE DRESS. 


Dress of mohair, the ground white, and figured with horizontal stripes of violet-color. The skirt is 
trimmed in the tablier style, with four rows of drawn puce-colored sarsenet, graduating in breadth from 
the lower part of the skirt to the waist. These rows of trimming are edged at each side with passemer - 
terie, and between them are rows of fancy silk buttons. The corsage is high to the throat, and is orna- 
mented, like the skirt, with rows of drawn silk and buttons. The sleeves are loose at the ends, and have 
small epaulettes, the trimming on which harmonises with that on the other parts of the robe. The under- 
sleeves consist of two puffs of plain muslin, and a frill of worked muslin. The bonnet is of crinoline and 
straw, ornamented with wreaths of violets. With this dress, there may be worn out of doors a scarf of 


black glace silk, plaited down at the back, and the plaits fixed by a bow of black ribbon with long flowing 
ends, ; 











Cap formed of three falls of lace, and a round lace crown. To the centre of the crown is 
attached a bow, formed of long loops of black velvet and amber-color ribbon. At each side 
of the face, bows of black velvet and amber ribbon. 





UNDERSLEEVES. 








This sleeve is in the style called Louis XIV. It is formed of one puff of clear muslin, 
and below the puff there are two falls of lace. In front of the arma bow of blue ribbon. ‘ib 





Cap composed of muslin and tulle. A very full ruche of tulle forms a border across the 
front. The small square crown is edged by a puff of tulle, within which is a running of 
| lilac ribbon. Two long ends of the same ribbon fall over the double bavolet at the back. 
| Long lappets of muslin, lined with blue ribbon, and edged at each side with narrow ruches 
of tulle. 





| This sleeve consists of four puffs of muslin of graduated sizes, and in the lower part of 
each puff there is a row of embroidery. The puffs headed by runnings of mauve-color 

sarsenet ribbon, covered with tulle. The sleeve is slightly gathered up at the inner part of 
the arm by a bow of mauve-color ribbon. 
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